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ToirtrCItoice 

OF 

BOSTON  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  READERS! 

Here  are  latest  Publishers’  Statement  figures  for  the  6  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1965 

RECORD  AMERICAN . .  431,023 

234,733 
167,765 
146,293 
145,838 


merican 

EASIER  TO  HANDLE  -  EASIER  TO  READ! 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


GLOBE  MORNING 
HERALD,  MORNING 
TRAVELER,  EVENING 
GLOBE  EVENING 


Recor 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


San  Francisco  Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 


Natl 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


All 

^Department  Stores 
place  75**/o 

of  their  newspaper  advertising 

in 

The  Sunpapers.) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Worcestershire  Sauce  . .  Agate  Adams 

Bureau,  Reps, 
and  Ad  Execs 
Team  Up 

It  all  started  back  in  April  at  a  Bureau  of  Advertisini? 
Plans  Committee  meeting  when  Jim  Black,  ad  manager 
of  the  Fargo,  N.D.  Forum,  presented  a  plan  of  concerted 
sales  action.  He  described  the  BoA,  NAEA  (now  INEA) 
and  AANR  combined,  as  the  most  potent  sales  force  in 
the  country  ...  IF  these  associations  and  their  individual 
members  would  unite  their  manpower  and  sales  jjower 
into  one  selling  force. 

It  happened! 

Organizational  plans  progressed  all  summer  long  and 
into  the  fall.  A  summit  meeting  was  held  in  August  at 
Bureau  headquarters  in  New  York.  Charlie  Lipscomb 
pledged  Bureau  cooperation.  Byron  Snowden  of  the 
Bureau’s  Detroit  office  outlined  the  need  to  concentrate 
first  on  the  automobile  classification:  dealer  associations, 
their  ad  committee  chairmen  and  members,  factory  and 
agency  field  executives,  and  every  new  car  dealer  in  the 
country. 

Responsibilities  were  assigned  and  accepted.  The 
Bureau  put  together  an  outstanding  presentation.  Herb 
Moloney,  Jr.,  president  of  .\ANR  nationally  organized 
cooperating  reps.  INAE,  under  sales  committee  chairman 
Black,  communicated  the  entire  plan  to  its  membership 
with  the  help  of  Bill  Scrivner  of  Madison,  Bob  Clark  of 
San  Gabriel  Valley,  Roger  Coryell  of  Albany,  Ron  Judges 
of  Montreal,  Vic  Modeer  of  St.  Joseph,  myself,  all  INAE 
regional  directors,  state  vice  presidents  and  Bob  Pace, 
secretary  of  INAE. 

What  a  team!  831  INAE  member  newspapers  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate,  cooperate  and  sell  the  same 
newspaper  story  at  the  same  time.  What  an  impact!  2412 
INAE  members  can  mass  their  total  effectiveness  to  every 
echelon  In  the  automobile  field. 

Bob  Pace,  at  the  October  INAE  board  meeting  in 
Chicago,  reported  two  important  milestones : 

1  INAE  members  have  ordered  over  1 70  new  automo¬ 
bile  presentations,  a  record  response  for  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

2  The  presentation  has  been  field-tested  with  Detroit 
agents,  one  of  whom  said,  “If  you  don’t  show  the  new 
presentation  to  the  automobile  dealers,  we  will!” 

This  is  it!  The  plan  is  launched.  Every  INAE  member 
has  his  initial  assignment.  If  you  haven’t  ordered  your 
presentation,  do  so  now  by  writing  or  calling 

Robert  C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  147 
Danville,  Illinois,  61834 
Phone  217-442-1068 

This  advertising  column  is  sponsored 
by  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 


NOVEMBER 

14-16 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism  'Jniver. 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

14-17 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs 
Va. 

14- 17 — SNPA  annual  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton 
Fla. 

15- 19 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  ’raining 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

17- 20 — Copley  Newspapers  Advertising  seminar.  La  Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Governor  Morris 
Hotel,  Morristown,  NJ. 

19- 20 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
The  Guest  House  Motor  Inn,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Fort  Smith. 

DECEMBER 

3.4— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Plankinton  House,  Milwaukee. 

4— Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Norman. 

11-12 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Sir  Walter. 
Raleigh. 

13- 17 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

2-14— American  Press  Irsstitute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

7-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

9- 11 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

10- 14— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen.  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel.  Newport  News,  Va. 

27-30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

l-IO— Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

6-18— American  Press  Institute.  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York  City. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

14-  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

18- 19— Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

20- March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  ^ecutives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 
Frederick,  Md. 

24- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 

4-5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines 
Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

13-25— American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City. 

19—  Oregon,  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

27-April  8— American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

17- 29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 28— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York  City. 
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GATEWiVy  TO  INDIA 


Beyond  New  Delhi’s  gateway  lies  the 
immensity  of  India  and  the  even 
broader  news  arena  of  reporter  Warren 
Unna.  He  is  a  biographer  of  Asia  by 
choice  and  profession. 

He  returns  now  to  be  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post’s  correspondent  in  South  Asia, 
taking  over  from  homebound  colleague 
Selig  Harrison  who  has  vividly  recorded 
two  turbulent  years  in  the  subcontinent. 

Unna  continues  this  important  nar¬ 
rative  for  readers  of  The  Washington 
Post  and  of  the  world-wide  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service. 


Unna’s  rewarding  acquaintance  with 
Asia  and  its  peoples  began  more  than 
20  years  ago — an  instinctive  interest 
sharpened  into  insight  by  study,  contact 
and  friendship. 

In  recent  years  Unna’s  annual  trips 
to  South  and  Southeast  Asia  have 
been  fast-paced  news-gathering  assign¬ 
ments  ;  top-level  interviews  with  princes 
and  prime  ministers,  revealing  talks 
with  the  gentle  intellectuals  and  ambi¬ 
tious  strongmen  of  Asian  politics. 

Unna  returns  now  to  a  subdivided 
continent  of  nations  warily  watching 
China,  and  each  other.  And  at  its  heart 
is  India — the  world’s  biggest,  hungriest, 
and  most  restless  democracy. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


RtprtMitti  If:  FtrginoA,  Wflfctr.  4  Htfmiii  Atioc.  (Florida),  IM  RoHiM  (M.t.  and  N.).),  C.  M.  Savagt  Auoc.  (Ptnua),  Gaorga  Allard  (Ntw  England  and  Mid-South) 

Finttncmh  Grant  WtM.  Com/c«-Ruck.  /?©Fop/’«r«/r#-Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawtpaptn  Newtweak  Intarnationai  (lurofa  and  Ana).  G.  Cnriguea  S<mORi  (Maneo). 


PlaiH  Deiler 

sutlers 

Doi't  Have  A 
Meaepolv 

eo  ViewPBiets 

That's  why  The  PD  has  opened  up  a  column 
on  its  editorial  page  for  writers  outside  its 
staff,  men  of  public  stature  who  have  a  good 
deal  to  say,  but  who  often  have  no  forum 
available. 

So  far,  the  distinguished  contributors  to 
Viewpoint  in  The  Plain  Dealer  have  included 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  with  an  outspoken 
column  on  the  need  to  teach  small  children 
what  he  sees  as  historical  truths,  and  Archi¬ 
tect  Edward  Durell  Stone,  who  gave  Cleve¬ 
land  and  other  big  cities  hell  for  their  lapses 
in  creating  municipal  beauty. 

We  at  The  Plain  Dealer  think  Viewpoint  adds 
a  new  dimension  to  our  newspaper. 

After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  consider  its  own  editorial  opinions 
the  only  community  repository  of  wisdom, 
foresight,  admonition,  advice. 

The  Plaip  Heeler 
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“When  the  press  is  free  anti  every  man  able  to  read— all  is  ■  afe.” 
—Thomas  Jefferson. 

Among  excerpts  published  by  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  from  a  fortheomiii}'  book,  “U.N.  Wit  and 
Humor,”  edited  by  Riek  Friedman,  member  of  the  E&P  staff, 
was  a  newspaperman’s  story.  A  notice  once  appeared  in  the 
press  lounge  warning  the  reporters  to  desist  from  posing  as 
delegates  in  order  to  get  posh,  chaufleured  rides  home  in  the 
evenings.  The  outraged  press  retaliated  with  the  following 
notice  in  the  delegates’  lounge:  “It  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.N.  Correspondents  Association  that  some  delegates 
I  are  posing  as  reporters  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  going 
on  in  some  committees  .  .  .  This  practice  must  stop.” 

Type42asting 

Give  us  your  tired,  your  poor. 

We'll  make  them  reporters  fur  sure; 

Give  us  your  cast-offs  and  dross 
'  At  least  one  can  become  a  boss; 

Your  frustrated  novelist  here 
Will  do  editorials  they'll  cheer 
And  the  guy  who's  empirical,  a  godder 
Is  managing  editor  fodder. 

—Bill  Gupeland,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

— Marty  Kehoe.  Kentucky  side  sports  editor,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  calls  his  column  “Sports  Keyhole.”  .  .  .  The  first 
'  name  of  Wauhillau  La  Hay,  part-Cherokee  Scripps-Howard 
writer  in  Washington,  is  translated  as  “Little  E^gle”  but  as- 
,  sociates  sometimes  call  her  “Injun”  or  “Red  Wing”  or  “Pokey,” 
a  contraction  of  Pocahontas;  her  hobbies  are  cooking  and 
needlework.  .  .  .  Harold  D.  Classman  switched  from  Miami 
Beach  Daily  Sun  sports  editor  to  public  relations  director  of 
the  Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Moon, 
Spoon,  Croon  But  for  Mars — Only  Bars,  Chars,  Jars” — El  Paso 
Herald-Post;  “Baseball  Brass  Down  To  Tacks;  Hope  To  Find 
Who’s  Crazy  Now” — Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian  (by 
Rick  Anderson)  ;  “Will  Luci  Marri?  She’s  Asking  Daddi” — 
Oregon  Journal  (Portland);  “Which  Night  Witch  Night?” — 
Somerville  (N.  J.)  Somerset  Messenger-Gazette. 


Definition 

A  morgue’s  where  clippings  lie  in  state 
In  more  or  less  seclusion. 

But  often  when  they’re  brought  to  life, 

Tliey’re  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

-Marian  Goodman,  Librarian 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 

— Absent-minded  editor  note:  Editor  Fred  0.  Sink  Jr.,  Lex¬ 
ington  (N.C.)  Dispatch,  left  on  a  long-awaited  hunting  trip  in 
Canada — without  his  trusty  shotgun,  so  his  associates  believe 
he’s  having  to  learn  to  fashion  “bow-naries.”  .  ,  .  Charles  Reese, 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- Journal,  manages  to  get  “anti-Viet  Nam 
war  demonstrators”  in  a  headline  by  calling  them  “peaceniks.” 
.  .  .  Frank  Starzel,  retired  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  back  on  his  South  Londonderry,  Vt.,  farm,  after  touring 
Viet  Nam  for  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency,  was  interviewed 
by  telephone  about  news  conditions  there.  He  said  transporta¬ 
tion  is  the  worst  problem  faced  by  correspondents  because 
roads  are  cut  up  and  air  transport  is  not  always  available. 
He  pointed  out  that  military  security  is  a  problem,  as  it  is  in 
all  wars.  He  was  accompanied  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  and 
they  made  recommendations  for  improving  the  information 
flow  from  the  war  and  their  suggestions  were  accepted  and 
put  into  practice  by  the  USIA. 
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UNYT 


isn’t  banned  on  the  subway 


UNYT 


COMBINED  POWER  OF: 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
STAR-LEDGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 


You  might  think  so,  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  just 
S2%  home-delivered  to  over  1,653,000 
readers  every  day  making  it  the  largest 
home -delivered  newspaper  circulation 
in  all  America! 

UNYT  goes  home  where  all  the  family  has 


an  opportunity  to  see  your  ads.  What  bet¬ 
ter  climate  to  reach  so  many  of  America’s 
best  customers? 


OVER  810.000 
CIRCULATION 


SECOND  BIGGEST 
NEWSPAPER  BUY 
IN  NEW  YORK 


Follow  the  leaders— 

call  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  for  the 
new  sales-exciting  UNYT  story! 


editorial 

Community  Service  Award 

A  PROPOSAL  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory  Committee  widen  its 
meritorious  public  service  definition  so  that  newspapers  woukl  !)e 
recognized  for  their  sustained  service  to  the  community  over  a  periotl 
of  years  in  a  wide  range  of  activities,  as  well  as  for  outstanding  ptiblic 
service  in  their  news  and  editorial  columns,  should  be  given  serious 
<  onsideration. 

The  su^estion,  which  was  made  a  month  ago  l)y  Ridiard  L.  Tobin 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  has  been  “unanimously  and  enthusiastically” 
endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  as  covering  an  area  of  newspaper  work  that  has  been 
overlooked  or  ignored.  The  award  based  on  sustained  rather  than 
crusading  public  service  would  be  for  those  dozens  of  activities  carried 
on  and  promoted  by  newspapers,  ranging  from  spelling  bees  to  forums, 
designed  to  make  the  community  a  better  and  more  interesting  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work. 

There  are  conflicting  points  of  view  represented  on  the  Pulitzer 
Ijoard.  Some  are  opposed  to  what  they  call  a  proliferation  of  the  awards 
which  would  tend  to  dilute  their  imptortance.  They  jxtint  out  that  the 
original  prizes  have  lieen  doubled  in  recent  years  to  include  new  cate¬ 
gories  of  activity.  Others  feel  strongly  that  there  is  much  excellent  work 
being  done  by  many  fine  newspapers  around  the  country  that  goes 
unrecognized  because  there  are  not  enough  awards  to  go  around  or 
categories  to  include  them. 

We  go  along  with  the  latter  group  and  join  with  NNP.V  in  urging 
that  this  proposal  be  approved  for  1966,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Pulitzer  prizes,  if  it  is  financially  and  physically  practical  to  do  so. 

City  in  the  Dark 

A  MODERN  city  without  power  and  light  becomes  an  awesome  place, 
as  millions  of  jieople  learned  Tuesday  night.  It  was  frustrating 
for  most,  gay  for  some,  frightening  for  many  depending  on  time,  place 
and  companions. 

A  dty  without  communications  for  any  length  of  time,  but  especially 
in  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  a  ptower  failure,  becomes  a  fearful  place 
subject  to  unfounded  rumor  and  speculation. 

What  the  human  mind  doesn’t  know  or  comprehend  it  makes  up. 
And  that’s  the  way  it  was  for  many  New  Yorkers  who  have  sjxtken  of 
their  isolation  for  hours  in  trains,  subways  and  elevators.  For  the 
majority  in  the  city,  all  were  in  a  state  of  isolation  for  many  minutes 
after  the  blackout  and  before  emergency  jx>wer  was  supplied  to  some 
radio  stations.  At  that  time  everyone  became  a  street  corner  pundit 
expounding  a  porsonal  theory  as  to  the  cause  which  varied  from  air 
raid  alert  to  sabotage. 

Fortunately,  radio  quickly  supplied  the  news  that  kept  New  York’s 
head  on  its  shoulders.  It  was  radio’s  night — a  feather  in  its  cap. 

‘Granma  ’  Being  Overhauled 

WORD  from  Havana  is  that  Granma,  official  organ  of  the  new 
Cuban  Communist  Party,  is  about  to  be  overhauled  to  make  it 
brighter  and  more  informative  and  not  so  dull.  Granma  is  the  jrroduct 
of  a  merger  last  Fall  of  two  daily  newspapers.  Hoy  and  Rex'olucion,  at 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Party. 

The  name  is  that  of  the  American  motor  launch  used  by  C^asiro  anti 
his  men  when  they  landed  in  Oriente  Province  in  1957.  It  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  “grandmother”  and  is  a  fitting  name  for  an  official  news- 
pap>er  in  a  country  where  “grandmother  knows  best.”  A  better  name 
might  have  been  “Big  Daddy.” 
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In  your  pationce  possess  ye  your  souls. 
—St.  Luke,  XXI;  19. 
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Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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rO  THE  TYPEWRITER 

If  a  newsman’s  typewriter  could  only 
lalk  .  .  . 

It  would  tell  of  stories  written  too  hot 
to  print,  grotesque  mistakes  that  have 
helped  line  asylums  with  editors,  and 
newsroom  shenanigans  that  have  driven 
many  new.smen  into  complete  and  total 
abstinence. 

It  would  refuse  the  hlame  heaped  on  it 
after  the  boss  so  often  screeched  “damn 
it,  learn  to  spell!”  and  rebuke  the  pain 
through  consistent  heavy  pounding. 

The  newsman’s  real  friend,  it  would 
tell  him  when  he  needs  a  stronger,  safer 
deodorant  and  a  go  at  Brand  X  soap  be¬ 
tween  certain  heavy  assignments,  insists  on 
less  smiles  for  the  girls  and  less  flare  for 
the  sensational. 

The  newsman’s  wife  would  leave  him. 
His  kids  would  stop  conversing  with  him 
in  professional  protest  all  because  of  the 
talking  typewriter! 

It  would  demand  a  vacation  and  not  be 
shoved  from  desk  to  desk  on  rotation  and 
kept  constantly  clicking  and  clacking 
every  day  well  into  the  night  forever. 

It  would  want  to  be  checked  and  cleaned 
oftener  than  just  once  a  month.  It  would 
insist  on  appreciation  and  understanding 
from  the  newsman,  taunt  the  quill  and 
make  a  will; 

“Being  in  almost  sound  state.  I  hereby 
bequeath  my  all  to  my  friend,  that  roving 
writer,  that  impressionable  nut,  that  wacki¬ 
est  guy  in  the  crowd,  that  kooky  compan¬ 
ion  of  mine,  the  newsman.” 

Ralph  Thompson 

Kitchener,  Ont. 


Short  Takes 

Advertisements  for  police  and  firemen 
will  be  placed  in  out-of-tow  news  media. 
— /da/m  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

The  irony  is  that  Mr.  Buckley  had 
wanted  to  deefat  Mr,  Lindsay. — iVete 
York  Journal- American. 

• 

The  young  man  suddenly  grasped  the 
attorney  general’s  hand  in  both  of  his, 
and  another  man  stepped  up  beside 
Flowers  and  sent  a  fish  crashing  onto 
his  jaw. — Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele- 
grain. 

• 

The  .supreme  hymn  “Invisible  Hanks” 
was  .sung. — Lima  (Ohio)  Star. 

• 

Fifteen  parked  cars  were  prayed  and 
splattered  with  red  paint. — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer- Journal. 
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Beaton  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 


*  ♦  * 


.4N  ANACHRONISM 

The  comments  of  E.  Z.  Dimitman  (Oct. 
30)  offer  dismal  proof  that  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  is  an  anachronism. 

Dimitman  said  metropolitan  dailies  con¬ 
centrate  on  “important”  news  and  cut 
down  on  day-to-day  activities  in  their  own 
areas.  Yet  the  tragic  fact  is  that  the 
American  public  feels  cut  off  from  its  gov¬ 
ernment  and  powerless  to  change  the 
course  of  world  or  national  affairs. 

People  want  to  read  about  themselves. 
This  function  is  performed  by  the  sub¬ 
urban  papers  which  are  published  where 
the  people  live,  which  chronicle  the  life  of 
the  community,  which  cover  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  meetings,  the  weddings  and  deaths  and 
the  important  events  in  the  lives  of  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens. 

'Hie  modem  suburban  paper  offers  about 
as  much  world  news  as  its  readers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  read,  and  it  offers  this  news  in  a 
relatively  objective  fashion  through  the 
major  wire  services.  Metropolitan  cover¬ 
age  of  world  news,  “with  lots  of  interpre¬ 
tation.”  as  Dimitman  says,  is  as  open  to 
question  as  the  credentials  of  the  inter¬ 
preters. 

Unfortunately  the  .American  yardstick  of 
success  in  newspapers  (and  everything 
else)  is  profit.  And  you  don’t  see  the 
suburban  papers  folding,  or  disappearing 
in  mergers. 

Michael  Kernan 

City  Editor 

Redwood  Lity  ((ialif.)  Tribune 
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A  thousand  days...  A  hundred  battl( 


Peter  Arnett  went  to  Viet  Nam  in  July,  1962,  to 
cover  “a  dirty  little  war.”  It’s  bigger  and  deadlier 
now.  In  October,  1965,  it  took  the  lives  of  two 
photographers  serving  Associated  Press  members, 
Bernard  Kolenberg  and  Huynh  Thanh  My. 

In  a  thousand  days,  Peter  Arnett  personally  has 

KottiQc  Frr»m  tho  amhuch. 


ridden  delta  to  isolated  outposts  in  the  highia  skill  i 
His  datelines?  Song  Be  and  Due  Co,  Zone  D  ^sfer  y 
An  Khe,  Bien  Hoa  and  Chu  Lai.  And  many  mo?  orting 
Peter  Arnett,  like  other  AP  men  in  Viet '  all  w 
believes  the  place  to  get  the  story  and  the  pic  I'  the 
is  with  the  fighting  troops.  In  doing  this  he  "d. 
Hi<;nlavpd  rniirapp  and  shown  initiative  and^MUilS 


’s  Peter  Arnett  in  Viet  Nam. 


skill  in  the  highest  tradition  of  his  profession. 

^eter  Arnett  is  not  alone.  The  sixteen  AP  men 
orting  and  photographing  the  Vietnamese  war 
all  working  with  a  dedication  that,  perhaps, 
y  the  troops  they  travel  with  can  fully  under- 

id.  the  associated  press 

iiimisy^know  you  want  the  story  and  the  picture.  the  byline  of  dependability 


C.W.  Davey,  Managing  Editor,  The  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto 


Tf  the  story  is  important  in  either  domestic  U.  S.  terms 
or  international  affairs.  The  New  York  Times  will  not 


only  have  it  but,  usually,  have  its  own  staff  coverage. 
And  The  Times  specialists  are  able,  more  often  than  not, 
to  give  a  story  at  least  one,  if  not  more,  extra 
dimensions ...  Readers  must  be  brought— in  fact  many 
are  already  demanding  — to  understand  the  news. 
They  want  to  know  why.  For  me.  The  New  York  Times 
provides  the  answers.” 


bdi 
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Big  ‘Blackout’  Generates 
Candlelit  News  Triumph 


Washington  (Controlled 


Wire  Service  Hqs.  Falter,  Swing 
Control  to  Washington,  Chicago 


In  one  shuddering  instant,  the 
hub  of  the  nation’s  communi¬ 
cations  industry  was  plunged 
into  darkness  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  (Nov.  9).  New  York 
newsmen  groped  blindly  for  a 
moment,  then  by  the  light  of 
flickering  candles,  emergency 
plans  were  worked  out  and  put 
into  effect. 

As  E&P  closed  for  press  on 
Thursday,  newspapers  were  re¬ 
turning  to  normal,  but  one 
thing  was  certain:  the  great 
power  failure  meant  losses  in 
advertising  revenue  to  all  media 
which  ran  into  millions. 

The  New  York  Times,  which 
printed  468,050  copies  of  an 
emergency  edition — it  carried 
no  advertising — at  the  i)lant  of 
the  Newark  (N..J.)  Evening 
News,  estimated  that  it  had 


given  up  $250,000  in  revenues. 

Just  as  an  example  of  how 
other  newspapers  fared  in  this 
respect,  those  in  Westchester 
had  scheduled  editions  of  up¬ 
wards  of  96  pages,  crammed 
with  store  advertising  for  Vet¬ 
erans’  Day,  but  they  had  to  be 
curtailed  because  the  power 
failure  resulted  in  “freezing” 
the  type  metal  at  the  height  of 
the  production  routine. 

The  .41*  Scene 

Newsmen  and  editors  in  the 
•Associated  Press  vast  fouith 


floor  newsroom  at  50  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza  in  New  York  sat  in 
stunned  silence  for  just  a  min¬ 
ute  on  Tuesday  as  lights  flick¬ 
ered  and  then  went  out;  Tele¬ 
types  and  Teletypesetters,  com¬ 
puters  and  telephones  went 
dead. 

The  blackness  was  complete, 
until  someone  in  a  far  corner 
lit  a  match.  Then  another  match 
flared.  Someone  found  a  candle. 
A  flashlight  broke  the  blackness, 
then  another.  There  was  enough 
light  now  to  prevent  bumping 
into  chairs  and  desks  —  and 
other  employes. 

Someone  found  an  emergency 
supply  of  candles  and  wide- 
beamed  safety  lamps  which 
were  to  dot  the  desks  from  then 


Wayne  C.  Sargent,  UPl  general 
sales  manager,  writes  his  personal 
account  of  how  he  broke  his  nose 
10  minutes  after  the  blackout 
began. 

until  lights  were  restored  at 
3:35  a.m.  Wednesday, 

Executives  gingerly  picked 
their  way  with  lighted  matches 
down  fire  stairs  from  the  sev¬ 
enth  to  the  fourth  floor.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Wes  Gallagher 
and  Deputy  General  Manager 
Harry  T.  Montgomery,  in 
charge  of  traffic  operations, 
were  on  the  scene  all  night,  with 
a  short  nap  in  their  offices 
after  power  had  been  restored. 

The  New  York  office  is  the 
center  of  A  P’s  vast  national 
and  worldwide  news  and  photo 
operations.  But  New  York  was 
dead. 

Outgoing  phone  calls  were  im¬ 
possible  in  the  early  part  of 
the  blackout,  but  incoming  calls 
from  AP  newsmen  and  report¬ 
ers  of  member  newspapers 
quickly  gave  the  New  York 
headquarters  the  information 
on  the  extent  of  the  blackout. 
News  reports  were  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  reporters  through¬ 
out  the  city  by  short-wave 
radios,  which  also  were  used 
to  assign  the  newsmen  to  stra¬ 
tegic  spots  in  the  city. 


AP  WIREPHOTO  BY  CANDLELIGHT— photo  editors  at  New  York  HQ 
of  the  Associated  Press  worked  by  light  of  candles,  flashlights — and 
sometimes  by  paper  torches— during  the  power  blackout,  Nov.  9.  Front 
row,  from  left  to  right:  desk  supervisor,  Burt  Foster,  network  monitor, 
Joe  Drennan  and  executive  newsphoto  editor,  Al  Resch.  The  two  in 
background  are  wirephoto  operators,  George  Castleman  and  Jean  Paul. 
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In  the  dim,  flickering  light. 
New  York  writers  began  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  story  of  the  astound¬ 
ing  power  failure  that  affected 
eight  states.  Other  newsmen 
dictated  these  stories  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  AP  bureau  in 
Washington,  which  put  the 
news  onto  the  wire  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

{Continued  on  page  12) 
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The  Washinjfton  bureau  took 
over  control  of  the  A  P’s  nation¬ 
wide  “A”  Wire,  which  normally 
is  filed  from  New  York. 

AP  photojfTiiphers  in  New 
York  took  to  the  darkened 
streets,  then  rushed  their  pic¬ 
tures  by  motorcycles  across  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Newark 
AP  bureau  where  they  were 
transmitted  onto  a  round-the- 
world  Wirephoto  facilities. 

Washin^on  .4P  also  took 
over  monitoring  the  Wirephoto 
network,  normally  a  New  York 
function,  and  the  only  news  me¬ 
dia  lacking  pictures  were  those 
within  the  blackout  area  unable 
to  receive  them. 


The  Chicago  AP  bureau  took 
over  control  of  the  AP’s  broad¬ 
cast  wire,  supplying  news  to 
more  than  2750  broadcast  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  nationwide  Tele¬ 
typesetter  sports  wire,  both  nor¬ 
mally  filed  from  New  York.  Sta¬ 
tions  in  the  blackout  area  that 
had  emergency  power  were  able 
to  receive  the  broadcast  news. 

The  blackout  hit  after  most 
of  the  day’s  financial  report,  in¬ 
cluding  the  all-important  clos¬ 
ing  market  prices,  had  already 
been  moved  over  AP’s  financial 
and  business  news  circuits.  The 
AP’s  St.  Louis  bureau  took  over 
the  financial  circuits  to  complete 
the  report. 

The  New  Haven  bureau  filed 
the  national  “TA”  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  circuit. 

The  Los  Angeles  AP  bureau 
took  over  transmission  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  Europe  through  a  re¬ 
lay  at  Montreal.  Pacific  trans¬ 
mission  to  Asia  also  continued, 
but  out  of  San  Francisco  in¬ 
stead  of  New  York. 

Similar  innovations  kept  the 
news  flowing  to  AP  members 
around  the  world,  served  by 
AP  World  Ser\’ices.  Assistant 
General  Manager  Stan  Swinton 
reported  San  Francisco  AP  sent 
the  U.S.  news  to  Manila  for  Far 
Eastern  relay;  Chicago  and 
Washington  filed  the  news  to 
London.  At  about  9  p.m.,  a  new 
cable  connection  was  established 
to  London,  providing  a  direct 
two-way  news  exchange.  The  in¬ 
coming  news  from  London  was 
received  in  Washington  and  put 
on  the  national  wires  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Fortunately,  the  Viet  Nam 
war  front  was  relatively  quiet. 
Saigon  AP  was  directed  to  send 
its  news  to  Tokyo  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  States  via 
San  Francisco.  Normally  Sai¬ 
gon  and  New  York  are  linked 
directly  by  leased  cable  and 
radio  circuits. 

Miami  AP  dispatched  news 
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via  cable  to  South  American 
points;  Dallas  protected  Mexico 
City. 

The  Washington  bureau  pro¬ 
tected  New  England  AMs  mem¬ 
bers  whose  power  was  restored 
before  New  York,  with  a  concise 
news  summary,  moved  over  a 
complicated  wire  hookup  and  re¬ 
layed  to  New  England  members 
by  the  Boston  bureau. 

Hand  delivery  of  copy  was 
made  to  many  New  York  mem- 
l>ers  during  the  blackout.  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  typists,  stranded 
in  the  office  by  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation,  took  down  dictated 
stories  from  AP  in  Washington. 
The  copies  were  delivered  by 
mes.senger. 

L'PI  by  Candlelight 

The  world  headquarters  of 
United  Press  International  in 
New  York  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  through  the  blackout  by 
flashlight,  gaslight,  candlelight 
and  even  matchlight. 

The  power  failure  knocked 
all  the  New  York  bureau’s  Tele¬ 
type  wires  out  of  operation. 
Then  it  plunged  the  crowded 
newsroom  into  total  darkness. 

For  the  next  two  hours  and 
12  minutes,  the  bureau’s  only 
means  of  transmitting  news  was 
by  telephone. 

New  York,  hub  of  the  wire 
.service’s  intercontinental  opera¬ 
tions,  had  to  parcel  out  its  du¬ 
ties  to  bureaus  beyond  the  per¬ 
imeter  of  the  blackout. 

Roger  Tatarian,  vicepresident 
and  editor,  moved  from  his  office 
to  a  desk  in  the  newsroom  where 
he  directed  UPI  news  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  night  and 
into  the  next  morning. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  managing 
editor,  and  his  chief  lieuten¬ 
ants,  Jesse  Bogpie,  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  Lucien 
Carr,  news  editor,  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  battle  plan  into  opera¬ 
tion  by  telephone: 


This  candlelit  scene  is  the  UPI 

newsroom  in  New  York  at  the 
height  of  the  blackout. 

The  Chicago  bureau  took  over 
immediate  control  of  the  power 
failure  .story.  New  York  tele¬ 
phoned  running  details  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  then  wrote  the 
wrap-up  and  directed  coverage, 
throughout  the  stricken  area. 
Other  bureaus  in  or  around  the 
trouble  zone — Boston,  Hartford, 
Albany,  Rochester  and  Buffalo 
— were  ordered  to  telephone 
their  stories  to  Chicago. 

Pittsburgh  took  the  job  of  filing 
a  national  news  and  sports  re¬ 
port  on  the  Teletypesetter 
wires.  Chicago  and  Washington 
took  over  the  national  “.A”  and 
“B”  wires. 

Foreign  lieporl  Shared 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
shared  responsibility  for  the 
foreign  report  now  coming  in 
by  commercial  cable.  Since  New 
York  was  isolated  from  both 
London  and  Tokyo,  the  main 
relay  centers  for  foreign  news, 
London  telephoned  its  major 
breaks  to  Washington,  and  Tok¬ 
yo  to  San  Francisco.  Those  do¬ 
mestic  points  in  turn  protected 
London  and  Tokyo  on  major 
news  for  UPI  subscribers 
abroad. 

Emergency  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  UPI  interna¬ 
tional  department  to  get  an 
English-language  service  to  cli¬ 
ents  in  Latin  America,  which 
normally  receives  news  in  Span¬ 
ish  from  New  York. 

That  left  New  York  with  the 
job  of  covering  what  had  be¬ 
come  the  biggest  story  of  the 
day,  a  story  directly  affecting 
some  30  million  Americans  and 
thousands  more  in  Canada. 

Scores  of  UPI  reporters  and 
photographei’S  spread  through 
the  city  on  assigfnment  while 
other.s — and  Teletype  operators 
and  repairmen  as  well — tele- 


jjhoned  from  their  homes  to  re¬ 
port  the  situation  in  their  own 
neighborhootls. 

James  F.  Darr,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  communications,  was 
just  boarding  a  train  for  his 
home  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  when 
the  blackout  struck.  He  left 
the  train,  returned  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  took  charge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  emergency  re-routing  of 
UPI’s  wire  systems. 

A  Broki  'n  Nose  I 

One  of  the  casualties  of  the 
New'  York  blackout  was  Wayne 
C.  Sargent,  UPI  general  sales 
manager.  Ten  minutes  after  the 
lights  w'ent  out  he  stumbled  in 
the  dark,  fell  against  a  radiator 
and  bi-oke  his  nose.  Assisted  by 
an  associate,  Sargent  made  his 
way  dow’n  a  darkened  staircase 
from  his  11th  floor  office  and 
walked  18  blocks  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.  There,  by  light  of  cot¬ 
ton  swabs  dipped  in  alcohol,  the 
doctor  fixed  his  nose.  Then  he 
walked  back  to  UPI  headquar¬ 
ters,  climbing  12  flights  to  the 
newsroom  where  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  story  of  his  acci¬ 
dent  for  the  newswires. 

The  UPI  newspictures  bureau 
a  floor  below  the  newsroom  also 
had  its  problems — and  its  solu¬ 
tions.  A  caravan  of  photogra¬ 
phers,  technicians  and  execu¬ 
tives  set  off  for  New’  York  Poly¬ 
clinic  Hospital  to  set  up  shop. 

The  hospital,  with  its  own 
emergency  generators,  had  pow¬ 
er  to  spare  and  shared  it  with 
the  UPI  darkroom  and  Tele¬ 
photo  transmission  equipment 
carried  down  11  flights  of  stairs 
and  lugged  crosstown  by  bus, 
by  taxi  and  foot. 

At  UPI  Newspictures,  W.  C. 
McDowell,  general  manager, 
Charles  J.  McCarty,  assistant  | 
general  manager,  Edward  T.  i 
Majeski,  managing  editor,  Leo  I 
J.  Stoecker,  international  direc-  I 
(Continued  on  page  90)  | 
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Defunct  Paper’s 
Publisher  Sued 
Op  His  Pledge 

Portland,  Ore. 

Robert  J.  Davis,  publisher  of 
the  liefunct  Portland  Reporter 
and  also  a  director  of  the  firm 
which  published  it,  Portland 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
has  been  named  in  a  suit  in  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court, 

Everette  H.  Williams,  trustee 
of  the  firm,  claims  Mr.  Davis 
owes  the  publishing  company 
J69,000,  the  balance  of  $250,000 
which  the  publisher  pledged  to 
ensure  continued  publication  of 
the  Reporter  until  Jan.  1,  1965. 

Mr.  Davis  invested  $156,000 
of  the  alleged  $250,000  obliga¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  complaint 
which  contends  that  no  “un¬ 
foreseen,  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances”  had  develop^  in  the 
operation  of  the  Reporter  to 
cause  him  to  withhold  the  $69,- 
000.  It  points  out  that  the  paper 
was  faced  with  normal  business 
risks  with  which  Mr.  Davis  was 
familiar. 

Mr.  Davis  allegedly  agreed  to 
use  the  $69,000  for  taxes,  wage 
claims  and  other  debts  on  the 
day  he  and  the  other  two  board 
members  of  the  publishing  firm 
agreed  to  suspend  operations, 
it  was  reported. 

The  Reporter  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  30,  1964. 

• 

Computerized  Daily 
Launched  in  Mexico 

Mexico  City 

An  automated  and  computer¬ 
ized  plant  is  producing  El 
Hcraldo,  a  new  daily  newspaper 
launched  here  (Nov.  8). 

Gabriel  Alarcon  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  griven  Mexico 
what  is  claimed  as  “one  of  the 
world’s  most  modem  dailies.”  He 
ha.s  named  his  son,  Oscar,  as 
editor  of  “a  newspaper  with  new 
dimensions  reflecting  the  image 
of  the  nation.” 

El  Heraldo  is  offering  readers 
worldwide  and  national  news 
coverage. 

Production  equipment  is  housed 
in  a  new  building  in  downtown 
Mexico  City.  Transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  include  the  paper’s  own 
helicopter  and  a  fleet  of  radio- 
equipped  cars. 

• 

‘Sweets’  are  Back 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  has  been  assigned  Sweet 
Caporal  cigarettes  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company.  Initial 
advertising  for  the  brand,  which 
hasn’t  had  any  for  40  years, 
will  be  in  the  New  York  metro 
area  in  40  dailies. 

editor  sc,  publisher 


Ford  Grant  Made 
For  Stanford  Program 

Stanford,  Calif. 

.A  grant  of  nearly  $1  million 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  will 
finance  up  to  36  working  news¬ 
men  and  12  liberal  arts  gradu¬ 
ates  interested  in  journalism  an¬ 
nually  in  an  experiment  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

The  program,  to  begin  in  fall 
1966,  was  announced  by  Clifford 
F.  Weigle,  executive  head  of 
Stanford’s  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications. 

Summer  workshops  also  are 
planned  for  20  fellows  and  will 
cover  single  topics,  .such  as  re¬ 
porting  on  culture,  education 
and  urban  growth. 

Florida  Paper 
To  Print  Own 
Comic  Section 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  will 
start  printing  its  own  color 
comics  Dec.  26.  This  will  be  a 
return  to  a  practice  discontin¬ 
ued  a  number  of  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  paper. 

Color  comics  have  been  print¬ 
ed  for  the  Times  by  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  at  its  plant  in 
Sylacauga,  Ala. 

The  first  run  under  the  new 
procedure  will  be  Dec.  26  for 
the  Sunday  Times  of  Jan.  2. 

Comics  will  be  printed  each 
Sunday  for  the  paper  of  a  week 
later. 

The  syndicates  will  send  mats 
to  the  Times.  The  press  plates 
will  be  cast  from  these  mats. 

Production  Manager  Don 
Shorten  sees  a  savings  of  about 
$20,000  a  year. 

“Our  saving  will  be  in  freight 
charges  from  Sylacaugh  here,” 
he  said.  “Ink  and  paper  costs 
will  be  the  same  and  manning 
costs  about  the  same.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  profit  the  print¬ 
ing  company  makes  but  that  is 
the  only  other  area  of  savings.” 
• 

Gets  Wool  Accounts 

AC&R,  a  new  agency  headed 
by  Alvin  Chereskin,  formerly 
president  of  Hockaday  Associ¬ 
ates,  has  been  assigned  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  American  Wool  Coun¬ 
cil  division  of  the  American 
Sheep  Producers  Council  of 
Denver,  the  Wool  Bureau  and 
Woolens  &  Worsteds  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Grey  Advertising  has  been 
handling  A.S.P.C.-  and  the 
Wool  Bureau.  Grey  has  been 
retained  for  wool  carpet  promo¬ 
tion  which  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Wool  Bureau  and  the 
Carpet  Wool  Council. 
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Gannett  Adopts 
Single  Ad  Rate 
For  Rochester 

R{K’heste:r,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
will  introduce  a  single-rate 
plan  for  all  advertisers  liegin- 
ning  Jan.  1. 

A1  Neuharth,  .general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  new  single-rate 
plan  for  the  Gannett  group’s 
newspapers  here  will  provide 
for  volume  discounts,  and  end 
the  basic  flat  rates  now  in  effect 
for  general  advertising. 

A1  F.  Mahar,  director  of 
sales  of  the  two  Rochester  news¬ 
papers,  said  that  under  the 
single-rate  plan  advertisers  are 
l)eing  given  a  choice  of  com- 
missionable  or  non-commission- 
able  rates  to  fit  with  the  agency 
fee  or  commission-compensation 
systems.  A  variety  of  sliding 
scale  contracts  now  is  available. 

The  new  rate  plan  offers  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  evening  and 
Sunday  combination  areas,  he 
said.  Sliding  scale  contracts 
also  are  offered  for  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  separately. 

Mr,  Mahar  said  the  decision 
to  establish  the  single-rate  plan 
was  reached  after  continuing 
study  of  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies’  position  that  differentials 
in  rates  for  local  and  national 
advertisers  have  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Robert  W.  Fromm,  manager 
of  general  advertising,  who  will 
be  in  direct  charge  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  new  plan,  said  all 
flat  rate  contracts  will  be  can¬ 
celled  as  of  Jan.  1. 

• 

Bell  Awards 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mental  Health  Bell  Awards 
by  the  South  Carolina  Mental 
Health  Association  have  been 
presented  to  the  Columbia  State 
and  the  Beaufort  Gazette.  The 
United  Fund  agency  presents 
the  awards  to  a  South  Carolina 
daily  and  weekly  each  year  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  made  the  most 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  mental  health. 

• 

Jesse  Fleck  Dies 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Jesse  W.  Fleck,  67,  retired 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  died  here  Nov.  7.  He  had 
been  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
in  charge  of  advertising  from 
1959  to  1964.  Previously  he  had 
retired  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Detroit  Times. 


OgilvyAgencj 
Negotiating 
For  Discount 

Newspapers  are  being  asked 
by  American  Express  Company 
and  its  agency,  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather,  to  set  up  volume  dis¬ 
counts  in  connection  with  a  con¬ 
templated  50,000-line  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

The  schedule,  it  was  learned 
this  week,  is  being  planned  so 
each  of  the  newspapers  in  10  or 
12  markets  will  receive  20  to 
26  pages  of  advertising.  The 
agency,  which  is  working 
through  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  is  requesting  dis¬ 
counts  of  up  to  25%  from  only 
those  papers  that  do  not  give 
either  frequency  or  volume  dis¬ 
counts. 

It  is  reported  that  American 
Express  has  combined  three  of 
its  services  under  one  roof  for 
this  promotion.  These  services 
are  credit  cards,  traveler  checks 
and  travel  service.  Last  year 
American  Express  placed  about 
$720,000  worth  of  business  in 
newspapers,  all  promoting  travel 
agency  service. 

Five  years  ago  this  week 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  sched¬ 
uled  the  $15  million  Shell  Oil 
Company  campaign  exclusively 
in  newspapers.  This  campaign 
was  credited  with  establishing 
frequency  and  volume  discoimts 
in  many  newspapers. 

• 

Dick  Borghi  Moves 
To  Louisville  Jan.  1 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Richard  C.  Borghi,  assistant 
director  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment  of  the  AN  PA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  will  become 
production  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  effective  Jan.  1.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  here  by 
Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Borghi  will  succeed  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Lindsay  who  died  Aug. 
16.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago 
Mr.  Borghi  joined  the  ANPA  re- 
.search  staff  from  the  position  of 
production  manager  of  the  Star 
Color  Press,  Wilmington,  Del. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  printer 
on  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  in  1952.  Subsequently  he 
attended  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  receiving  a  BS 
degree  in  1959.  He  became  a 
production  management  trainee 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  remained 
with  Gannett  until  1961. 
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CIRCLL.4TION  EFFORT 


‘Be  Informed’  Drive 
Uses  Robot  Stand 


A  combined  drive  long  in  pro¬ 
gress  by  the  New  York  City 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  build  sales  of  the  six 
major  dailies  took  a  new  turn 
this  week. 

A  pilot  test  started  Tuesday 
of  a  multi-paper  vending  ma¬ 
chine  developed  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  sales  development  sub¬ 
committee.  Marking  the  first 
time  that  Joseph  DiCarlo,  City 
license  commissioner,  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  outdoor  location  of 
an  automated  vending  machine, 
it  will  present  all  six  papers  on 
the  “semi-honor”  system  at  a 
comer  not  now  covered  by  a 
regular  stand.  It  will  be  serviced 
by  the  blind  newsdealer  who  has 
a  licensed  stand  on  the  di- 
agonally  opposite  comer,  thus 
increasing  rather  than  costing 
him  sales  through  automation. 

Small  as  it  is,  the  test  of  this 
one  outdoor  automatic  vendor 
symbolizes  by  the  slogan  given 
it  the  broad  aspects  of  the  sales 
program  which  has  all  six 
papers  working  in  concert  as 
never  before  with  the  help  of 
a  sympathetic  license  commis¬ 
sioner.  Mr.  DiCarlo  himself 
created  the  slogan,  “Take  Pride 
in  Your  City — Be  Informed.” 

In  a  Comm<m  Cause 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
stand  a  message  tells  readers 
what  their  papers  are  doing  to 
make  it  easy  and  convenient 
for  them  to  get  their  printed 
news  daily,  said  Gabe  Lewander, 
New  York  News,  chairman  of 
the  sales  development  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  association.  Other 
members  are:  Robert  Feis, 
Jourrud- American;  James  Do¬ 
lan,  Times;  Frank  Melone, 
World-Telegram;  Woodrow  Mc- 
Bain,  Herald  Tribune;  Lester 
Feldman,  Post,  and  Buddy  Ja¬ 
cobs,  News. 

“Competitive  as  we  are  in 
getting  out  papers,  we  are  com¬ 
bined  in  our  efforts  to  find  new 
sales  outlets,”  Mr.  Lewander 
said. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Nathan  Goldstein,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  association  has  for  the  past 
several  years  worked  toward 
increasing  the  number  of  sales 
outlets.  As  one  circulator  put 
it,  “We  are  now  sharing  circula¬ 
tion  secrets  that  previously 
could  not  be  pried  loose  with  a 
switch-blade  knife. 

Mr.  Lewander  described  the 
automated  stand  as  “one  tool” 


in  this  program.  He  said  it  could 
mushroom  to  1,000  similar 
stands. 

The  test  stand  is  made  up  of 
six  vending  machines  used  in¬ 
dividually  by  the  papers.  The 
three  morning  papers  are 
stacked  above  the  three  evening 
papers.  Each  paper’s  machine 
has  its  own  color — the  News, 
aquamarine;  Times,  forest 
green;  Herald  Tribune,  dark 
blue;  Journal  American,  red; 
Post,  light  blue;  and  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  dark  blue. 

They  are  held  together  by  a 
$150  gray  steel  housing,  cus¬ 
tom  made  by  the  Crown  Wire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Edgewater, 
N.  J.  The  $55  individual  vending 
machines  come  from  the  Kaspar 
Wire  Works,  Shiner,  Tex. 

‘Semi-Honor  System' 

Insertion  of  the  proper 
amount  of  money  permite  cus¬ 
tomers  to  open  a  door  through 
which  the  papers  are  visible  and 
take  a  copy. 

The  New  York  papers  also 
use  single  copy  vending  ma¬ 
chines  produced  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 
They  are  slightly  larger  than 
the  Kaspar  machines.  The  pa¬ 
pers  combined  have  hundreds 
of  all  types  in  use  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Most  are  located 
indoors  at  terminals,  hospitals, 
restaurants,  supermarkets  and 
other  public  places.  A  few  have 
been  placed  adjacent  to  stands 
open  only  to  sell  either  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  papers. 

Mr.  DiCarlo  gave  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  permitting  the  test: 
(1)  economic,  since  the  number 
of  stands  is  declining  because 
they  are  not  as  profitable  as 
they  used  to  be;  and  (2)  to 
make  papers  available  to  the 
public. 

“In  a  democracy  the  public 
must  be  kept  informed  in  order 
to  exercise  proper  control  over 
the  public  officials,”  he  said. 
“With  all  due  respect  to  radio 
and  tv,  the  print^  word  con¬ 
tinues  the  best  way  to  keep 
people  informed.” 

Dealers  Limited 

Newsstands  are  licensed,  first, 
to  disabled  veterans,  then  to 
blind  dealers  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  the 
Blind,  and  then  to  handicapped 
people. 

The  association  has  been  com¬ 
bing  the  city  to  find  suitable 


Gabriel  Lewander,  left,  and  License  Commissioner  Joseph  C.  Di  Carlo, 
riqht,  inspect  automated  vending  machine  in  New  York  City. 


locations  for  stands.  Last  year 
a  new  stand  was  offered  to 
dealers,  with  financing  through 
banks.  It  is  made  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  So  far  about  75  have  been 
installed. 

To  find  locations  for  these 
stands  and  also  to  sell  other 
outlets  for  newspaper  sales,  a 
special  task  force  has  been 
working  throughout  the  city 
block  by  block,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bernard  M.  Jacobs  of 
the  News.  The  fact  the  news¬ 
papers  build  traffic  for  stores  is 
emphasized. 

While  the  diminishing  number 
of  outlets  has  been  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  decline  of  New 
York  City’s  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  the  flight  of  city  dwellers 
to  the  suburbs  also  has  hurt, 
as  has  the  competition  of  tv  and 
radio,  and  the  broader  local  and 
international  coverage  now 
found  in  suburban  dailies. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the 
number  of  outlets,  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  are 
working  on  programs  for  home 
delivery.  The  News,  for  in¬ 
stance,  under  Jack  Underwood, 
circulation  director  who  came 
to  New  York  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  six  pilot  home 
delivery  tests  now  running. 

“I  have  been  impressed  by 
preliminary  results,  ”  he  said 
this  week,  “and  I  believe  that 
the  New  York  market  will  prove 
a  fertile  field  for  home  de¬ 
livery,” 

All  papers  had  just  begun  to 
gain  momentum  in  building 
back  sales  lost  by  the  printers’ 
strike  of  1962-63,  when  the 
Guild  strike  caused  another 
shutdown  this  fall.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  said  the  immediate  loss  to 
the  News  was  between  75,000  to 
85,000  copies  daily,  which  the 
paper  is  regaining. 

Illustrative  of  the  problem 
faced  by  the  New  York  City 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 


tion  are  figures  produced  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  based  on  gross 
distribution  for  one  day  in 
March.  These  figures  show  that 
the  News  in  1949  had  76.6%  of 
coverage  of  all  New  York  fami¬ 
lies,  when  the  population  of  the 
city  was  7,454,955.  This  slipped 
to  52.5%  in  1964  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  7,781,984. 

For  the  two  years  the  other 
papers  show: 

Herald  Tribime  7.3%  in  1949; 
5.3%  in  1964. 

Times  18.3,  and  13.6. 

Post  10.4  and  9.3. 

Journal  American  25.2  and 
12.4. 

World  Telegram  &  Sun  19.8 
and  10.3. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  suburbs 
where  population  has  almost 
doubled  from  4,668,000  to  8,- 
075,000,  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  for  1949  and  1964  are: 

News  45.8%  to  28.1%. 

Herald  Tribune  10.9  to  6.3. 

Times  9.3  to  9.6. 

JA  13.2  to  11.8. 

Post  5.4  to  5.6. 

and  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
15.7  to  7.0. 

• 

Union  Protests  Hike 
In  Subscription  Price 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Increase  of  50  cents  per 
month  in  the  subscription  rates 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun  has  drawn 
a  formal  protest  from  the  Van¬ 
couver  District  Labor  Council. 
Reg  Bullock,  Marine  Workers  & 
Boilermakers  Union,  said  the 
increase  was  too  high.  He  urged 
union  members  and  the  general 
public  to  cancel  subscriptions. 

Paddy  Neale,  Council  secre¬ 
tary,  said  the  Sun  had  reduced 
its  costs  since  it  formed  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.  with  the  Province 
in  1957  to  handle  printing  of 
lK)th  papers.  He  said  the  $10 
per  ton  decrease  in  price  of 
newsprint  earlier  this  year  had 
also  reduced  costs  for  the  Sun 
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62nd  SNPA  Convention  Opens  in  Florida 


Boca  Raton,  Fla.  morning.  Ralph  Callahan  of  the  Wolf  &  Co.  will  brinj?  the  pub-  B.  Brotbeck,  SNPA  staff,  secre- 
Business  and  pleasure  await  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  will  de-  Ushers  up-to-date  on  tax  prob-  tary. 
the  1,000  members  of  the  South-  liver  the  invocation.  The  high-  lems.  15-50,000  —  Loyal  Phillips 

em  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  lipht  of  this  meeting  will  be  a  In  the  election  of  officers,  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner;  Carl 
sociation,  their  extra-regional  talk  by  James  B.  Reston,  asso-  Edward  L.  Gaylord  of  the  Okla-  A.  Jones,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
members  and  guests  at  the  (>2nd  ciate  editor  of  the  New  York  homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  Press-Chronicle;  Perry  Stewart, 

anniversary  convention  Nov.  Times,  on  “The  New  Reporting  and  Times  is  slated  to  be  ad-  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald- 

14-17  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel  Problems  in  Washington.”  vanced  from  vicepresident  to  Mail;  John  M.  Tapers,  Talla- 

and  Club.  A  second  address  on  “The  president.  hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat;  Ralph 

Golf  tournaments,  tennis  National  Spaceport,”  by  Albert  Sanders,  Perry  Printing  Proc- 

tournaments  and  bridge  play  F.  Siepert  of  NASA’s  John  F.  roup  ami  irences  Martha  L. 

are  on  the  program,  but  so,  too,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  will  fol-  Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  KeUey,  SNPA  staff,  secretary, 

are  sessions  where  the  whole  low  reports  by  SNPA  officers:  given  over  to  group  conferences.  Over  50,000 — John  H.  Perry 

range  of  industry  affairs  will  be  Mr.  Golden,  president;  Bert  according  to  circulation  sizes  of  Jr.,  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 

discussed.  One  special  event  Struby,  treasurer;  and  Walter  newspapers.  Post-Times;  Fred  B.  Wachs, 

will  take  many  of  the  members  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  secretary-man-  The  leaders  of  these  are  as  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader; 
to  the  Perry  Newspapers’  plant  ager.  follows:  William  S.  Morris  III,  Augusta 

at  West  Palm  Beach  for  a  first-  The  Tuesday  business  pro-  Under  15,000 — John  M.  Jones,  (Ga.)  Chronicle  &  Herald;  Lisle 

hand  inspection  of  the  ultra-  gram  opens  with  an  address  by  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Tutt  Baker  Jr.,  Louisville  (Ky.) 

modern  production  systems.  Otto  A.  Silha,  general  manager  S.  Bradford,  Maryvillc-Alcoa  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 

,,  , ,  •  w  I-  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  (Tenn.)  Times;  Richard  N.  Steed  Rollins,  Durham  (N.C.) 

I  rolllfiiis  III  Wusllington  A  MP  A  H  irnlfl-Sun-  Rnhett  H 


The  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  scene  of  SNPA's  annual  convention. 
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THE  SOUTH  Today 


In  hia  role  as  outstanding  spokesman 
of  the  New  South,  the  famed  journalist 
and  orator,  Henry  W.  Grady  (1850- 
1889)  once  declared: 

“I  see  a  South,  the  home  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  who  rise  up  every  day 
to  call  her  blessed;  her  cities,  vast  hives 
of  industry  and  thrift;  her  countrysides 
the  treasures  from  which  their  resources 
are  drawn ;  her  streams  vocal  with 
whirring  spindles;  her  valleys  tranquil 
in  the  white  and  gold  of  the  hart'est  ...” 

Although  voiced  in  the  ornate  oratori¬ 
cal  style  of  the  1880’s,  Grady’s  prophetic 
remarks  were  based  on  sound  judgment 
and  faith  in  the  resources  of  a  people 
and  a  region  rather  than  wishful  emo¬ 
tions. 

Indeed,  the  South  had  already  pro¬ 
gressed  in  the  two  decades  since  it  began 
to  emerge  from  the  wreckage  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Struggle  for  Existence 

Its  progress,  however,  had  been  and 
was  still  to  be  slow  and  tortuous.  At 
first  it  was  merely  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence. 

In  1865  physical  destruction  was  ap¬ 
parent  everywhere.  Farming  was  at  a 
standstill.  Most  of  the  region’s  scanty 
manufacturing  facilities  lay  in  ruins, 
leaving  many  communities  dependent  on 
comparatively  primitive  resources  such 
as  the  local  blacksmith  shop. 

In  contrast  to  the  popularly  held  pic¬ 
ture,  the  large  antebellum  plantation  had 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  many  small  and  unprosperous  farm¬ 
ers  made  up  most  of  the  region.  The 
chaos  was  further  complicated  by  the 


raw  materials  in  abundance,  ih  South 
did  not  furnish  a  thing  “but  tin  corpse 
and  the  hole  in  the  ground.”  Em  l  ything 
else — from  clothing  and  coffin  u>  tomb¬ 
stone — came  from  the  North.  Tlie 


What  Is  The  South? 

Definitions  of  the  South  vary.  As  de¬ 
fined  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the 
term  covers  16  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  this  article,  the  “South” 
refers  to  the  14  states  served  by  the 
.Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Oklahoma,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  This  region  comprises  24 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  and  29  per  cent  of  its  population. 


anec¬ 
dote  dramatized  some  rather  basic  de¬ 
ficiencies  far  better  than  reams  of  facts 
and  statistics. 

Strength  in  .Agriculture 

Probably  sometime  during  the  lab 
seventies,  the  Southern  economy  reachea 
a  level  where — insofar  as  possible — the 
material  ravages  of  war  had  l>cen  re 
paired.  It  was  still  burdened  by  weak¬ 
nesses  existing  before  that  time,  .such  as 
dependence  on  outside  capital  and  manu 
factured  products  and  a  v’ast  preponder 
ance  of  agriculture  over  industry.  In  i 
very  important  sense,  however,  agricul¬ 
ture  was  a  source  of  strength.  In  the 
absence  of  a  Marshall  Plan  it  enableo 
most  of  the  South’s  ten  million  inhabi 
tants  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence  dur 
ing  a  trying  period.  Also,  beyond  the 
mere  subsistence  level,  it  was  virtuall; 
the  only  practical  manner  in  w’hich  avail 
able  land  and  unskilled  labor  could  be 
utilized  to  obtain  the  means  to  rebuild 
cities  and  to  acquire  tools  and  factories. 

Between  1880  and  1900  the  Souti 
.scored  significant  industrial  advances, 
particularly  in  cotton  manufacturing 
Cotton  mills  located  in  Alabama,  Georgia 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  began  to 
challenge  New  England’s  virtual  monop¬ 
oly  in  this  field.  Cottonseed-oil  also  be¬ 
came  the  basis  for  an  important  nen 
industry. 

Production  of  iron  and  coal  also  ii- 
creased  many  times.  Birmingham,  Ala 


lack  of  manufacturing  know-how  and 
financial  backing.  Its  effects  were  still 
being  felt  fifty  years  later. 

Economic  rebirth  had  its  roots  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  natural  resources  and  trans¬ 
portation.  During  the  1870’s  railroads 
were  rebuilt  and  by  1880  railroad  mile¬ 
age  was  twice  as  great  as  before  the  war. 
A  logical  accompaniment  of  cotton  farm¬ 
ing  was  the  development  of  a  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  Other  resources,  such  as 
iron  and  timber,  also  contributed  to 
recovery. 

Despite  these  beginnings,  the  South¬ 
ern  economic  outlook  remained  more  a 
matter  of  promise  and  potential  than  of 
fulfillment.  In  many  ways,  the  character¬ 
istics  Grady  described  in  his  famous 
story  about  the  “Pickens  County  Fu¬ 
neral”  were  still  present.  In  this  ac¬ 
count,  he  stressed  the  point  that,  despite 
the  presence  of  natural  resources  and 


POPULATION 


Population  growth  in  the  South, 
as  represented  in  the  SNPA  terri¬ 
tory  embracing  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia: 

(thousands) 

1950  .  43.865 

1951  .  44.742 

1952  .  45,194 

1953  .  45.199 

1954  .  45.421 

1955  .  46.309 

1956  47.174 

1957  .  48,226 

1958  . .  48,954 

1959  .  49,809 

1960  50.874 

1961  51.879 

1962  52,893 

1963  53.655 

1964  54.470 

1965  55.221 


1960  196f 
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A  Land  of  Economic  Opportunity 


pie  have  been  living  so  close  to  poverty 
that  the  South  has  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  scrape  together  enough  capi¬ 
tal  to  develop  its  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  its  own  people  ...” 

In  many  respects  the  South  of  July, 
1938,  was  a  far  cry  from  that  of  75 
years  before.  And  yet,  there  were  still 
some  of  the  same  major  problems.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  just  what  might 
have  happened  had  world  events  con¬ 
tinued  unchanged.  But  the  Munich  Crisis 
was  only  two  months  off  and,  a  year 
later,  the  lieginning  of  World  War  II. 

The  Process  of  Cliange 

Almost  from  that  moment  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  change  in  the  South  began  to  ac¬ 
celerate.  Even  prior  to  U.  S.  entry  in  the 
war,  many  looms  and  factories  were 
working  overtime  on  defense  orders  and 
fleets  of  rusting  Liberty  ships  were  re¬ 
conditioned  in  Southern  shipyards  and 
began  to  move  overseas.  Afterwards 
came  an  avalanche  of  activity  and  an 
outpouring  of  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products  never  before  experienced 
in  history. 

In  contrast  to  a  war  that  had  ended 
80  years  earlier,  the  South  at  the  end 
of  1945  contained  not  ruins,  but  pros¬ 
perous  factories  and  farms  and  growing 
cities  and  towns.  Per  capita  income  had 
risen  to  over  70  per  cent  of  the  U.  S. 
average,  a  gain  of  more  than  ten  points 
since  1939. 

Not  only  had  existing  facilities  been 
expanded,  but  whole  new  industries  and 
methods  of  production  had  arisen  as  a 
result  of  wartime  demands.  Some  of  the 
products  involved  in  these  developments 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Southern  cities  were  growing,  but  the 
majority  of  Southerners  were  still  rural 
dwellers  and  depended  on  agricultural 
pursuits  for  a  livelihood.  There  were  ad¬ 
vances  and  innovations  in  agriculture, 
to  be  sure,  but  many  farmers  were 
caught  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  “one 
crop”  system. 

‘No.  I  Economic  I’roblem’ 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties 
signaled  a  crashing  halt  to  what  many 
Americans  had  regarded  as  an  era  of 
never-ending  prosperity.  The  less-afflu¬ 
ent  South  suffered  along  with  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Shortly  before  World  War  II,  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  calling  the 
South  “the  nation’s  No.  1  economic  prob¬ 
lem,”  asked  the  National  Emergency 
Council  to  prepare  a  statement  of  its 
problems  and  needs.  The  Council’s  re¬ 
port,  transmitted  on  July  25,  1938,  said, 
in  part: 

“The  paradox  of  the  South  is  that 
while  it  is  blessed  by  Nature  with  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  its  people  as  a  whole  are 
the  poorest  in  the  country.  Lacking  in¬ 
dustries  of  its  own,  the  South  has  been 
forced  to  trade  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
its  minerals  and  forests,  and  the  labor 
of  its  people  for  goods  manufactured 
elsewhere  .  .  . 

“Unemployment  in  the  South  has  not 
resulted  simply  from  the  depression. 
Both  in  agriculture  and  industry,  large 
numbers  have  for  years  been  living  only 
half-employed  or  a  quarter  employed  or 
scarcely  employed  at  all  .  .  . 

“There  has  never  been  enough  capital 
and  credit  in  the  South  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  farmers  and  its  industry.  Its  peo- 


baii! incorporated  in  1871,  l)ecame  the 
cent*  I  of  steel  production. 

The  region’s  vast  forests  began  to  be 
utilii^d,  not  only  for  raw  lumber,  but 
also  for  a  growing  variety  of  finished 
products.  The  first  furniture  factory  in 
North  Carolina,  and  probably  in  the 
entire  South,  was  established  at  Mebane 
in  1S81. 

Pallcrnii  of  i’rogrc!^^ 

Toliacco  manufacturing,  spurred  by 
invention  of  machines  to  manufacture 
cigarettes  in  unlimited  quantities,  also 
became  a  major  industry  centered  almost 
entirely  in  the  South. 

Patterns  of  progress  found  in  the 
South  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were 
essentially  unchanged  even  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I  and  into  the  1920s. 
Certainly,  the  region’s  economic  equi¬ 
librium  was  restored  well  prior  to  1900 
and  it  was  moving  ahead  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  nation. 

This  movement,  with  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  was  at  a  slower  pace  than  more 
heavily  industrialized  regions.  The  South 
of  these  times  might,  in  a  sense,  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  junior  partner  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system. 

It  shared  in  the  wave  of  prosperity 
and  building  brought  on  by  the  first 
World  War.  In  1919,  for  example,  cotton 
sold  for  38  cents  a  pound — the  highest 
price  since  1866. 

The  Florida  boom  of  the  early  post¬ 
war  years  inflated  real  estate  prices 
there  and  in  other  Southern  states.  And, 
although  reckless  speculation  blighted 
the  hopes  of  many  investors  when  the 
bubble  burst,  seeds  were  sown  for  the 
later  resumption  of  Florida’s  progress. 


PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA 


Per  capita  income  in  the  14-State 
SNPA  area  has  risen  as  follows: 

1949  .  $1014 

1950  .  1073 

1951  1196 

1952  1268 

1953  1312 

1954  1315 

1955  .  1401 

1956  .  1483 

1957  .  1536 

1958  1577 

1959  1650 

1960  1672 

1961  .  1725 

1962  .  1797 

1963  1874 

1964  1976 


i 

i 


SNPA^S  PRESIDENT-APPARENT 

Gaylord,  Man  of  Many  Interests: 
Newspaper  Management  Is  No.  1 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

A  dedicated  civic  leader,  who 
is  convinced  that  the  future  of 
America  is  in  the  hands  of  news¬ 
papers  generally  50  years  behind 
time  in  their  production  methods, 
is  scheduled  to  be  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  director- 
treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  producers  of 
the  first  computer-typeset  news¬ 
papers.  His  company  also  set 
tongues  wagging  by  installing 
wall-to-wall  carpets  over  the 
whole  plant,  except  for  mechani¬ 
cal  production  areas. 

Mr.  Gaylord  believes  news¬ 
papers  have  made  virtually  no 
real  progress  in  producing  better 
newspapers  at  less  cost  since 
the  early  1900’s,  while  virtually 
everj'  other  industry  has  “under¬ 
gone  vast  technological  changes, 
both  in  design  and  manufac¬ 
turing  techniques  of  produc¬ 
tion.” 

At  a  Fast  Pace 


handling  methods  in  the  paper 
warehouse.  It  was  among  the 
first  five  newspapers  in  the 
nation  to  install  fully  automatic 
reels  on  their  presses. 

It  was  among  the  first  to 
experiment  and  go  into  full 
scale  production  of  photocom- 
]K>sition,  then  abandoned  it  in 
1956,  until  it  could  be  revived 
by  computer. 

It  was  among  the  first  to  in- 
■stall  computer  data  processing 
of  the  entire  accounting  and 
financial  departments. 

These  are  some  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  changes  which  brought  on 
labor  troubles.  And  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord  l)eliev’es  that  all  new  equip¬ 
ment  introduced  into  the  indus¬ 
try'  has  been  through  non-union 
jjapers  or  strikes. 

The  printers  struck  over 
photocomposition  and  Teletype¬ 
setters.  The  pressmen  struck  be¬ 
cause  of  manning  of  automatic 
reels. 

Mr.  Gaylord  believes  that  the 
newspaper  industry  is  on  the 
threshold  of  tremendous  produc¬ 
tion  changes  with  “the  computer 
firmly  established”  and  “optical 


work  is  even  longer:  president- 
director  of  Oklahoma  Industries 
Inc.;  president-director  of  the 
State  Fair  of  Oklahoma;  treas¬ 
urer-director  and  past  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  high¬ 
way  committee  which  last  year 
proposed  construction  of  a  new 
$700  million  diagonal  Interstate 


Highway  from  New  Orleai  s  to 
Denver,  connecting  three  'ate 
capitals — Baton  Rouge,  \'<la- 
homa  City  and  Denver  ;iro- 
viding  a  rapid  throughwav  Ije- 
tween  the  Gulf  Coa.st  and  U  icky 
Mountain  states. 

.Mr.  Gaylord  serves  as  a  )nem- 
l)er  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Foundation;  trusts  and 
former  vicepresident  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Charity  Horse 
Show  Association;  member  of 
the  executive  committw-  of 
Urban  Action  Foundation  Inc., 
and  trustees  of  the  Oklahoma 
Zoological  Society  Inc. 

(Continued  on  page  '12) 


“The  pace  of  change,”  he 
says,  “has  gone  on  at  an  even 
more  rapid  rate  since  1950  while 
newspapers  have  been  .standing 
still. 

“Basically,  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  should  spend  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  promoting  his 
community  and  state,  and  taking 
part  in  the  leadership  in  all  civic 
and  charitable  duties  which  help 
build  his  city  and  area.  I  spend 
more  than  half  of  my  time  on 
civic  drives,  charitable  cam¬ 
paigns  and  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work.” 

But  publishers,  he  said,  must 
also  spend  enough  time  on  their 
own  business  to  publish  “the 
best  newspaper  possible  for  his 
readers,  and  sell  enough  adver¬ 
tising  to  move  mountains  of 
merchandise  for  his  advertisers. 

“In  most  cases  the  publishers 
have  neglected  the  production 
end  of  the  business.  I  never 
could  understand  why  publishers 
are  afraid  of  unions  when  they 


.scanners  next.” 

Diversified,  Interests 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
publishes  the  Daily  and  the 
Sunday  Oklahotnan  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  300,- 
000,  both  daily  and  Sunday. 

It  publishes  the  Farmer- 
Stockman  with  a  circulation  of 
440,000. 

Through  one  subsidiary,  WKY 
Television  System  Inc.,  the  com¬ 
pany  operates  three  television 
stations  and  one  radio  station. 
Mr.  Gaylord  is  also  president  of 
the  Houston  Television  Co. 

Through  another  subsidiary. 
Mistletoe  Express  Service,  the 
company  provides  fast  motor 
express  throughout  Oklahoma, 
northern  Texas,  western  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Kansas. 

The  company  also  operates  an 
oil  and  gas  division.  Publishers 
Petroleum,  and  last  year  estab¬ 
lished  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 


are  not  afraid  of  politicians  and 
advertisers.” 

Survival  of  newspapers,  and 
introduction  of  cost  saving  hard¬ 
ware  “depends  upon  who  man¬ 
ages  —  the  publisher  or  the 
chapel  chairman.” 

Many  Innovations 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
in  1958,  installed  new  materials 


Syndicate. 

Mr.  Gaylord  is  an  officer-direc¬ 
tor,  and  with  his  father,  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  manages  all  of  these 
companies,  and  is  president  of 
the  Thrift  Investment  Co.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  Charities  Inc.,  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer-director  of  Gay¬ 
lord  Philanthropies  Inc. 

But  his  list  of  offices  in  civic 


L.  Gaylord 
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WITH  TOTAL  ATTENTION — A  roomful  of  advertising  people  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  listens  to  the  preliminaries  at  the  National  Newspaper 
Advertising  Seminar.  The  theme:  "Total  Creativity — The  Profitable  Edge 
in  Newspaper  Advertising."  At  the  left,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  co-sponsor  of  the  seminar  with  ANA 
and  4-As  At  the  front  table,  left  to  right,  are  Eugene  A.  Trombley,  of 
Campbell-Ewald;  David  L.  MacDonald,  of  Westinghouse;  Herbert 
Zeltner,  of  Lennen  &  Newell;  Chester  L.  Posey,  of  McCann-Erickson; 
David  B.  Fullerton,  Young  &  Rubicam;  and  Alvin  Sarasohn,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt. 


Old  Ad  Theories  Hurt  Creativity  in  Print 


liy  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

For  many  years,  advertising 
agenries  have  been  taught  that 
newspaper  advertisements  for 
national  brands  might  be  made 
more  etFective  if  certain  crea¬ 
tive  techniques  were  employed. 

“Try  to  localize  the  copy, 
borrow  retail  techniques,  make 
the  ads  ‘newsy’,”  this  school  of 
thought  has  instructed. 

“Myths!”  .says  Chester  L. 
Posey,  creative  director  of  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson.  What’s  more,  he 
says,  misconceptions  that  have 
grown  up  around  newspapers 
and  newspaper  advertising  “in¬ 
hibit  the  creative  product  that 
goes  into  this  great  medium.” 

1st  Myth 

That  newspapers  are  locally 
edited,  locally  published,  locally 
circulated,  publish  local  and 
national  news  as  well  as  local 
and  national  advertising  is  an 
“undeniable  and  surely  an  asset 
to  advertisers,”  he  said  in  the 
keynote  address  at  the  News- 


AND  COMPLETE  ABANDON  .  .  .  Messrs.  McDonald,  Zeltner  and  Posey  are  "broken  up"  by  remarks 
and  slides  showing  "Some  great  newspaper  ad  ideas  that  got  away — and  some  that  didn't."  Charles 
H.  Felt  Sr.  of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  made  the  presentation. 


paper  Advertising  Seminar 
(Nov.  4)  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
“But  to  assume  that  this  audi¬ 
ence  will  respond  to  a  different 
set  of  appeals  or  a  different 
kind  of  language  is  naive,”  he 


dangerous  myth  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Mr.  Posey  said  retail  adver¬ 
tising  techniques  are  not  for 
the  national  advertiser.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  national 
advertiser  is  fighting  for  “share 


will  somehow  earn  for  itself  the 
impact  and  interest  of  the  news 
columns.” 

“It  rarely  works,”  Mr.  Posey 
declared,  and  “just  plain  silly” 
to  copy  editorial  foimat  with¬ 
out  editorial  content. 


papers  as  we  do  elsewhere.  .  . 
by  refusing  to  accept  the  trite 
or  the  stereotyped  .  .  .  and  by 
refusing  to  be  blocked  by  our 
own  inhibitions.” 

‘Mass  Medium’  Mylh 


asserted. 

The  ad  designed  to  “tilt  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds  in  Life  magazine,” 
he  said,  “is  also  best  designed 
to  do  it  in  newspapers  and  those 
deliberate  efforts  to  ‘localize 
the  copy’  in  order  to  increase 
the  appeal  are  not  only  misin¬ 
formed  but  they  are  almost  in¬ 
sulting  to  the  reader.” 

2nd  Myth 

The  advice  that  agencies  copy 
retail  techniques  is,  he  said,  the 
“most  prevalent  and  the  most 


of  mind”  in  competition  with 
other  products  almost  identical 
to  his,  whereas  the  retailer’s 
advertising  moves  merchandise 
or  does  not  move  merchandise 
as  a  result  of  the  product  itself 
and  the  price. 

3rd  Mylh 

The  third  “myth”  affecting  the 
creative  level  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr  Posey  brought 
out,  is  the  belief  that  “if  we 
treat  advertising  as  editors 
treat  news,  then  the  advertising 
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Mr.  Posey  made  it  clear  that 
these  “myths”  do  not  inhibit  all 
newspaper  ads,  nor  even  most  of 
them,  but  generally  speaking 
newspaper  advertising  does  not 
liv'e  up  to  the  opportunities  of 
the  medium  or  to  the  skills  of 
the  creative  people  in  the 
agencies. 

“Fortunately,”  he  concluded, 
“we  can  change  all  this  by 
simply  taking  the  wraps  off  our 
artistry  and  our  salesman¬ 
ship  ...  by  swinging  as  freely 
and  imaginatively  in  news¬ 


Herbert  Zeltner,  director  of 
media,  Lennen  &  Newell,  said 
there  is  a  need  for  “definitive 
information  on  the  levels  of 
customer  delivery,  by  news¬ 
papers,  at  varying  levels  of  in¬ 
sertion  size.” 

Preliminary  information  on 
certain  product  categories,  he 
said,  shows  new’spapers  do  an 
“enviable  job  delivering — with 
surprising  precision — not  rich 
people  or  poor  people — not 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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A  BOOK  FOR  IDIOT  AD  MEN 

Sarasohn’s  Guide 
To  Newspaper  Ads 


“When  advertising  men  go  to 
work  on  newspaper  advertising, 
too  often  they  just  write  a  damn 
ad,”  says  Alvin  Sarasohn,  crea¬ 
tive  director  at  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  He  says  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  creativity  in 
newsjjaper  advertising. 

“Us  experts  with  our  big 
techniques,  high-priced  talent, 
and  fancy  research  somehow 
start  forgetting  too  much  of 
what  we  know  when  we  go  to 
work  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  believes. 

Con.sequently',  newspaper  ads 
seem  to  fall  within  .six  main 
categories,  he  .said  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Seminar  (Nov.  4)  which  was 
sponsore<l  by  the  Bui'eau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  AN  PA.  He  went  on  to 
describe  them  as  follows: 

•  “The  Ad  You  Can’t  See — 
This  is  a  nice  little  ad  that  sure 
looked  cute  on  the  art  director’s 
drawing  board.  But  somebody 
forgot  it  was  going  to  be  placed 
between  Tires  Incoiqjorated  and 
Daitch  Shopwell.  You  can’t  see 
it.  But  it  sure  was  done  in  per¬ 
fect  taste. 

•  “The  Dealer’s-Name-Goes- 
Here  Syndrome — A  good  head¬ 
line,  an  effective  picture,  and 
some  selling  copy  .  . .  and  at  the 
bottom  one  inch  for  dealer’s- 
name-goes-here.  This  ad  began 
in  a  4-A  advertising  agency.  A 
writer  worried  about  it  and 
brought  to  l)ear  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wisdom  that  Amherst 
College  could  bring  to  him.  An 
art  director  nurtured  in  a  fa¬ 
mous  avant-garde  art  school  de¬ 
vised  the  layout.  Account  execu¬ 
tives  took  ad  managers  to  lunch 
about  it.  And  great  quantities  of 
paper  and  zinc  were  lavished 
upon  it  to  bring  this  work  of 
art  to  fruition.  And  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  it  showed  up  in 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  ? 
The  dealer’s  name  became  four 
inches  deep.  It  was  set  in  a  type 
face  that  would  make  Cooper 
bold  look  like  the  script  they 
use  to  inscribe  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
on  the  head  of  a  pin.  It  was 
chock  full  of  all  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  information  you  could 
think  of  plus  a  slogan  for  the 
dealer,  plus  a  slogan  that  the 
parent  company  stopped  using 
12  years  ago  but  the  dealer  al¬ 
ways  thought  was  great,  branch 
store  addresses,  a  free  plug  for 
the  dealer’s  wife’s  favorite 
charity  .  .  .  and  an  old  NRA 
Blue  Eagle. 

“That’s  the  conservative  ver¬ 


sion.  The  real  devotees  of  the 
art  also  slug  in  a  screamer  at 
the  top  about  low-low  prices 
and  your  money  back  in  five 
days  and  another  great  slogan 
or  two.  (lod  forbid  you  should 
.see  the  oi  iginal  headline  which 
has  now  become  sort  of  a  foot¬ 
note. 

•  “The  Feature  .Ad — This  is 
an  ad  form  much  loved  by  aj)- 
pliance  men  in  which  they  show 
selling  features  .  .  .  and  fea- 
tures.  Every  last  nut  and  bolt, 
each  paint  specification,  every 
bit  of  metal  and  plastic,  every¬ 
thing.  Now  it  is  true  that  if  one 
is  really  in  the  market  for  a 
new  appliance,  he  wants  infor¬ 
mation.  But  the  entire  spare 
parts  catalog?  ...  In  triplicate? 

•  “The  Airline  Ad — The  air¬ 
line  ad  has  changed.  It  u.sed 
to  be  very  simple.  It  had  two 
elements,  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
bathing  .suit,  and  a  chart  on 
which  all  the  flights  were  listed. 
Those  halcyon  days  are  gone. 
Now  the  airline  ad  still  has  two 
elements:  a  little  joke  with  a 
l)unch  line,  and  a  i)retty  girl  in 
a  stewardess’  uniform.  The  re¬ 
sult:  we  added  a  bit  of  humor 
and  put  clothes  back  on  the 
dames.  That’s  progress  of  a  sort, 
but  the  problem  is:  now  all  the 
ads  look  alike.  Well,  nobody’s 
perfect. 

•  “The  Antique  Comer — 
New.spapers  seem  to  be  the  last 
refuge  for  so  many  of  the  old 
advertising  tricks  that  most  of 
us  thought  had  long  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  ash  heap.  All  those 
goodies  we  used  to  use  until  the 
research  folks  reminded  us  that 
tricks  are  no  substitute  for  ideas 
— and  that  shouting  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  excitement.  Where 
else  in  bigtime  advertising  do 
you  still  run  into  that  swell 
handlettering,  those  glittering 
reverses,  that  tiny  white  type 
you  can’t  read,  those  needless 
mortices,  that  shouting  and 
Sturm  und  drang.  Where  else  do 
you  still  encounter  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  favorite  —  the  archery 
school  of  advertising.  You 
studied  there — those  ads  in 
which  the  reader  (if  you  get 
one)  has  no  trouble  discovering 
where  to  read — because  there’s 
a  nice  big  arrow  to  point  the 
way.  The  arrows  that  are  nice 
and  big  so  you  can  put  words 
inside  them — preferably  in  re¬ 
verse.  I  miss  these  arrows  that 
never  seem  to  have  a  bow — but 
I  find  them  still  in  newspapers. 
Why?  Newspapers  so  often  are 


Jack  Raymond,  (right)  eastern  sales  manager,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  is 
talking  with  Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  (center),  and  H.  James  Gediman,  president,  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service.  Mr.  Gediman,  who  introduced  the  publisher  at  the  seminar 
luncheon,  noted  that  some  marked  changes  had  come  over  him  since  he 
started  touring  advertising  agencies.  Mr.  Gediman  said  the  publisher's 
white  hair  at  the  temples  had  begun  to  turn  charcoal  grey  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  ask  questions  like,  "What  is  the  cost  per  thousand  men  in 
Viet  Nam?" 


treated  as  an  orphan  child  of  the 
advertising  business.  .After  the 
television  commercials  are  done, 
and  the  magazine  ads  are  put 
to  l)ed,  newspapers  too  often 
are  used  for  too  specific  a  pur¬ 
pose.  A  newspaper  ad  is  pre¬ 
pared  simply  to  promote  a  free 
offer,  or  7  cents  off.  And  news¬ 
papers  can  obviously  do  this 
better  than  other  media.  But 
why  not  sell  the  })roduct  at  the 
same  time  and  why  not  worrj’ 
about  this  just  as  much  as  you 
worry  about  your  television. 

•  “Adapted  child — This  is  one 
of  the  great  categories.  The  ad 
that  is  little  more  than  a  rescale 
of  a  magazine  ad,  executed  with 
no  real  consideration  for  the 
special  problems  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  newspapers.  It’s  still  an 
adapted  child  even  if  you  worry 
about  reproduction  and  change 
your  art  techniques.  I  will  go 
out  on  a  limb  and  .say  that  you 
must  always  start  over  and  plan 
and  think  through  newspaper 
advertising  from  scratch.  If  it 
comes  out  almost  the  same, 
O.K.  But  don’t  start  with  the 
idea  that  the  newspaper  ad  and 
the  magazine  ad  have  to  be 
alike.  The  media  are  different. 
The  ad  is  likely  to  be  different. 
It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers.  They  de¬ 
serve  our  best  treatment. 

“There  are  many  other  cate¬ 
gories  that  should  go  into  my 
book  for  idiot  ad  men.  The  quiet 
little  ads  that  die  quiet  little 
deaths.  The  buying  committee 
ad  that  is  done  not  for  con¬ 
sumers  but  for  supermarket 
buying  committees.  There’s 
movie  advertising,  and  hem- 
orhoids  advertising  and  utili¬ 
ties  advertising  and  all  those 
other  groupings  that  assume 
that  somehow  people  are  differ¬ 
ent  when  they  read  their  ads 
than  when  they  read  the  rest 
of  the  newspaper.” 


J-A’s  Publisher 
Tells  High  Cost 
Of  Union  Pacts 

Joseph  Kingsburj’-Smith,  i)ub- 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  said  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Advertising  Seminar 
Nov.  4,  that  advertising  is  a 
“major  factor  in  maintaining 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

He  said  New  York  City’s 
dailies,  as  the  result  of  the  last 
two  labor  contracts,  face  a 
“monumental  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.”  “Within  four  years,”  he 
said,  “cost  of  operation  will  in¬ 
crease  by  more  than  $21  millior 
annually.” 

He  addeel  that  “featherbed¬ 
ding  printers”  cost  the  papers 
“over  $15  million  a  year.”  If 
the  unions  would  allow  the  J-A 
to  modernize  equipment,  this 
figure  could  be  reduced  by  $3 
million  a  year,  he  said. 

The  publisher  of  New  York’s 
largest  evening  paper  said  “cost 
problems  have  caused  a  shrink¬ 
age  of  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers.”  He  pointed  out  that 
women  read  the  J-A  “200  mil¬ 
lion  times  a  year.” 

Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith’s  other 
remarks  centered  around  the 
outlook  the  United  States  faces 
with  Red  China. 

He  said  the  way  things  are 
going  at  the  present  a  war  with 
China  is  “inevitable.”  He  said 
the  only  hope  is  a  Chinese  revo¬ 
lution  from  which  would  emerge 
a  co-existence  policy  such  as  one 
the  Soviet  Union  has  followed 
since  the  death  of  Stalin. 

Mr.  Kingsbury-Smith  was  a 
member  of  the  Hearst  team  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  re¬ 
ports  from  Soviet  Russia  several 
years  ago. 
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if  tsikcsi  iii«irc  fliaii 
one  shot  to  ling 
the  Los  Aiiyeles  mnriLet. 


Coplev  liOS  iliifieles  area  news|»a|iers 
(CliAKi  mill  more  than  OtKMNKI  families 
anil  ^10  influential  snhnrhan  eonminnities 

to  Yonr  eoveraife. 


Buy  the  largest  group  of  dailies  in 
Los  Angeles  —  the  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Group  (CLAN)  —  eight  dailies  and 
22  supplementary  weeklies  —  providing 
concentrated  local  coverage  of  49  influential 
suburban  communities  and  reaching 
609,840  Los  Angeles  families  at  home. 

And  remember,  in  Los  Angeles, 
newspapers  are  primarily  home  delivered, 
because  of  the  absence  of  reading  time 
while  commuting. 

CLAN  dailies  can  be  bought  individually  at 
flat  rates,  less  volume  discounts.  Advertisers 
can  buy  any  daily  plus  one  or  more 
associated  shoppers  at  the  daily  rate  plus 
a  pick-up  rate.  Purchase  of  three  or  more 
dailies  earns  a  discount  of  6  to  18  percent. 
CLAN  group  "open"  rate  is  $1.70  per  line  — 
bulk  rate  for  accounts  running  5,000 
or  more  lines  a  year  is  $1.60. 


Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE 
Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW 
Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  & 
Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD 
Glendale  NEWS-PRESS 
Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST 
South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE* 

San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT 


Valley  Messenger  f Zones  1,2,  &  3) 

Burbank  News 

Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser/Culver  Palms  Advertiser/ Mar  Vista  Advertiser 
Venice  Advertiser  /  West  Los  Angeles  Advertiser/Westchester  Advertiser 
The  Star  (Zones  1,2,  &  3) 

Foothill  Messenger 

Breeze  Advertiser  (Zones  1,2, 3, 4  &  b)/ Peninsula  Breeze 
Harbor  Advertiser  (Zones  1  &  2) 


•TORRANCE,  Redondo  Beach,  Palo^  Verdes,  Ei  Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Reproduction 
Faults  Traced 
To  Ad  Agencies 

Eupene  A.  Trombley,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Caniiit)ell. 
Ewald,  said  agencies  and  uiver- 
tisers  can  expect  sui)st:intial 
improvement  in  newspaper  ROP 
color  reproduction  next  year  as 
a  result  of  the  new  AdPro 
color  process  inks. 

Mr.  Trombley,  who  has  been 
on  tour  with  the  ANl’A  RI 
Production  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  conducting  ROP  color 
improvement  seminars,  discus¬ 
sed  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  inks  and  told  how  the 
bumped  plate  method  with  Ad- 
Pro  inks  printed  in  reverse  se¬ 
quence  will  contribute  further 
toward  upgrading  the  ((uality 
of  color  i)rinting. 

Mr.  Trombley  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  craftmanship 
and  time  would  continue  to  be 
the  biggest  factors  in  printing. 
He  said  agencies  are  to  blame 
in  many  cases  for  poorly  re¬ 
produced  advertisements.  He 
■said  this  can  be  directly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  late  copy  or  inferior 
materials  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

He  said  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  applaud  the  fact  that  at 
long  last  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  in  giving  ROP  color  the 
attention  it  deserves. 


Old  Theories 

(Continiied  from  page  19) 


suburbanites  or  apartment  dwel¬ 
lers — but  people  who  use  im¬ 
portant  quantities  of  products  in 
which  we  are  interested.” 

This  ability,  he  said,  suggests 
a  “gold-mine  of  information 
which  might  well  destroy  the 
myth  of  newspapers  as  a  ‘mass 
medium’.” 

If  newspapers  have  this 
ability  to  pre-select  from  a 
broad  audience,  the  next  step 
then,  he  said,  is  to  get  accurate 
information  on  small  space  ads. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  are 
listed  as  high  cost  devices  in 
national  advertiser  media  plan¬ 
ning,  but  efficiency  computa¬ 
tions  are  usually  based  on  large 
space,  expensive  ads,  with  the 
full  circulation  or  audience 
used  as  the  factor  for  detemiin- 
ing  cost  per  thousand. 

“It  is  this  type  of  innovation  Kenneth  R.  Oelschlager,  crea- 
which  can  most  accurately  be  tiv’e  director  at  Campbell-Mith- 
labelled  ‘creative  media,’  ”  Mr.  un  reprimanded  his  colleagues 
Zeltner  said.  Adding,  “It’s  not  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
so  much  the  challenge  of  modi-  Seminar  for  failing  to  practice 
fying  space  units  or  being  an  the  cieative  principles  laid  down 
early  buyer  of  pre-print  color  l)y  numerous  leaders  of  the  in- 
that  is  truly  creative.”  dustry. 


Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
and  Edward  C.  Mannion,  of  the  Thomson  Newspapers,  with  David  B. 
Fullerton,  copy  director.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Seminar. 


Uiiiletl  Air  Lines 
Emphasis  Is  on  Tv 

United  Air  Lines  in  announc¬ 
ing  its  “new  look”  advertising 
program  this  week  .said  the 
19fi(>  advertising  budget  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  $12  million  invested  in 
19t>5  by  a  “substantial  margin.” 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  the  air¬ 
line’s  senior  vicepresident  of 
marketing  and  .services,  .said 
“considerably  greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  television  over 
previous  years,”  and  that  it  will 
“lean  heavily”  on  color  commer¬ 
cials.  He  added  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  strong  use  of 
print  media. 

The  new  ads  by  Leo  Burnett 
Company  feature  the  line,  “Fly 
the  Friendly  Skies  of  United.” 
The  theme  has  been  set  to  music. 


In  this  world  of 
color,  you  only  get 
half  the  picture 
with  black  and  white 
.  .  .  why  not  enjoy  the 
Full  Picture  with 


“Should  I  tell  you  who  I  think 
it  is?  No  sir,  I  should  not.  And 

I  won’t.  But  I’d  like  to  suggest  i 

that  the  time  might  be  at  hand  Drops  Vorilioutll 
for  each  of  us  to  ask  as  those  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.  will 
disciples  of  old  once  did:  cease  to  act  as  the  advertising 

“  ‘Is  it  I,  oh  Lord,  is  it  I?  ’  ”  agency  for  Cinzano  vermouth 
“Somebody  in  our  business  is  in  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ignoring  the  principles  he  says  ber  31  coincident  with  the  dis- 
he  believes  in.  Some  of  us  right  continuance  of  the  sales  agency 
here  in  this  room  are  responsible  contract  of  their  client,  Mun- 
for  not  putting  our  money  son  G.  Shaw,  Inc.,  with  the  Cin- 
where  our  mouth  is.”  zano  Company. 
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Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job? 


(especially  when  he  can  do  it  better!) 


Ever  wonder  what  happens  to  all  those  copies  of  your  selling 
message  after  he  has  delivered  them? 

Most  will  be  seen  on  the  day  they're  delivered  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family.  Others  may  not  be  discovered  until  the 
next  day.  They  all  have  the  potential  for  prolonged  exposure. 

Ever  wonder  what  happens  to  your  selling  message  on  broadcast  ? 


You're  in— in  Indiana,  with 


THE  MARKET— 28th  U.S.  metro  market 
in  retail  sales— 22nd  U.S.  newspaper  market 
—one  of  the  top  5  U.S.  test  markets. 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  NEWS-Full  serv¬ 
ice  newspapers:  ROP  color,  Roto,  Hi-Fi, 
Spectacolor,  Section  inserts.  Split-run. 
*Total  combined  daily  circulation  393,359 
—Sunday  351,128. 

•Net  Paid-ABC  (12-31-64) 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(momnimq  A  •unoat) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(eVENiNO) 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
The  Leonard  Co.  •  Florida  Representatives 


Early  Ad  Push  Aims 
At  Retailing  Record 


Nine  out  of  10  retailers 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  expect  Christmas 
volume  this  year  to  top  1964’s 
record,  according  to  a  sun’ey 
conducted  through  member  daily 
newspapers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

In  a  coa.st-to-coast  .sur\’ey  of 
retailers,  87%  look  for  sales 
gains  this  Christmas  over  a  year 
ago.  Ten  percent  say  they  feel 
business  will  remain  about  the 
same  and  only  three  percent  look 
for  a  sales  decline.  The  median 
sales  increa.se  anticipated  by 
those  retailers  who  expect  a 
gain  is  eight  percent.  These  es¬ 
timates  are  almost  identical 
with  last  year’s  sur\'ey  when  re¬ 
tailers  posted  the  biggest  Christ¬ 
mas  sales  volume  in  history. 

Key  reasons  given  for  this 
optimism  are  strong  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  more  money  in  consumer 
hands,  and  employment  and 
wages  are  rising.  Despite  the 
optimism,  over  three-quarters  of 
the  respondents  predict  that 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad -Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


QUID  CitKS  IMCtST  COMBINED  DtU«  CIBCUlltlON 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

ond 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

REPRESENTED  IT  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 


Christmas  business  will  be  either 
harder  to  get  or  will  recjuire  as 
gi'eat  an  effort  as  last  year.  This 
is  due  almost  completely  to  re¬ 
tailer  estimates  that  their  com¬ 
petition  has  kept  pace  with  their 
rising  sales  potential.  Specifi¬ 
cally  cited  were  the  building  of 
new  shopping  centers,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  building  downtown 
.store  traffic  and  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  by  competitors. 

Profit-minded 

The  surs’ey  shows  that  retail¬ 
ers  are  nearly  as  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  profits  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerning  sales.  Seventy-two  per¬ 
cent  look  for  profit  increases 
this  Christmas,  16%  expect 
profits  to  remain  the  same,  five 
percent  see  a  decline  and  7% 
are  undecided.  The  median  profit 
increase  expected  by  those  re¬ 
tailers  who  look  forward  to  an 
increase  is  five  percent,  the 
same  estimate  as  last  year. 

Continuing  the  trend  to  kick¬ 
ing  off  Christmas  promotions 
early,  more  than  half  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  retailers  say  they  will 
start  their  promotions  prior  to 
November  21,  the  start  of 
Thanksgiving  week.  Fourteen 
percent  of  the  merchants  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  will  be  starting 
their  Christmas  drives  earlier 
than  last  year. 

Bigger  advertising  budgets 
are  planned  by  46%  of  the 
stores — the  median  increase  is 
10%.  Fifty-one  percent  plan  to 
maintain  advertising  at  last 
year’s  level  and  only  three  per¬ 
cent  expect  to  trim  their  ad 
budget. 

As  in  previous  years,  mer¬ 
chants  w’ill  rely  heavily  on  daily 
newspapers  as  their  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Nearly  three 
out  of  four — 72% — plan  to  in¬ 
vest  80%  or  more  of  their 
Christmas  ad  budgets  in  news¬ 
papers,  over  11%  will  invest 
100%  and  36%  will  invest  from 
90-99%  of  their  ad  dollars  in 
newspaper  advertising  during 
the  holiday  season. 

Color  tv  Big  Item 

Color  television  sets  is  the 
leading  merchandise  line  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  the  biggest  per¬ 
centage  gain  over  last  Christ¬ 
mas.  More  than  twice  as  many 
retailers  cited  color  tv  as  men¬ 
tioned  women’s  sportswear,  the 
line  with  the  next  most  men¬ 
tions.  Other  probable  fast  mov¬ 
ers  this  holiday  season  are: 
toys,  men’s  clothing,  appliances, 
lingerie,  cosmetics  and  toiletries. 


diamond  jewelry. 

A  number  of  retailers  com¬ 
menting  on  competition  feel 
that  Christmas  business  will  be 
harder  to  get,  not  only  because 
of  the  competition  in  their  own 
lines,  but  also  from  other  types 
of  .stores.  For  example,  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  ladies  fashion  apparel 
and  gift  store  merchant  says: 
“The  public  is  over-committed 
on  debt  for  hanl  goods  pur¬ 
chases — cars,  color  tv’,  etc. — and 
have  less  to  spend  on  soft  goods 
and  traditional  gift  items.”  “We 
have  no  appliances — feel  color 
TV,  stereo  and  autos  will  be 
heavy  this  year  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  reduction,”  reports  an 
Ohio  department  store  retailer. 

“Competition  in  this  area  is 
keener  than  it  has  been.  Mo.st 
stores  are  better  stocked  with 
higher  grade  merchandise,”  says 
a  Utah  department  stole  mer¬ 
chant. 

A  Discounter’s  View 
A  Maryland  discounter  feels 
sales  will  rise  but  “stronger  pro¬ 
motions  will  get  the  extra 
sales.” 

Included  in  this  year’s  survey 
were  277  retailers  covering  111 
markets  in  37  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  respondents 
were  department  store  mer¬ 
chants.  Fifteen  other  store  types 
were  also  represented. 

The  Bureau’s  business  survey 
— now  in  its  twelfth  consecutive 
year — is  part  of  an  annual  drive 
to  highlight  Christmas  sales  op¬ 
portunities.  The  Bureau  has  also 
published  “Your  Profit  Road 
Map  For  Christmas  ’65”,  a  fold- 
er-pre.sentation  now  available  to 
retailers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through  member 
daily  newspapers  of  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising,  ANPA. 

• 

New  .4ds  for  Train 
Kid  Airlines  Copy 

Philadelphia 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  scheduled  an  advertising 
camjraign  to  pi-omote  its  luxury 
Broadway  Limited  in  newspa¬ 
per's  in  thr-ee  cities.  The  first  of 
five  two-column,  3()0-line  ads  is 
appearing  in  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  under  a 
schedule  of  in.sertions  that  will 
r'un  thr'ough  March.  The  agency 
is  .A1  Paul  Lefton  Co, 

The  initial  ad  shows  a  puzzled 
traveler  standing  at  the  top  of 
an  air'line  loading  ramp  gazing 
down  at  a  train.  The  copy  reads: 
“The  Broadway  Limited  isn’t  a 
Wingjet,  a  Jumpjet,  a  Speedjet, 
or  a  Jetjet.  It’s  called  a  train.” 
The  body  of  the  copy  light- 
heartedly  lists  the  advantages 
of  the  Broadway,  the  only  all¬ 
room  Pullman  train  between 
East  and  West,  and  emphasizes 
its  reliability. 
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It’s  Rubbish . . . 

Ws  Garbage., . 

Ws  Advertising! 

Di:iRoiT 

Some  800  Michigan  advertis¬ 
ing  men  roared  with  laughter 
last  week  as  they  wei’o  told 
current  advertising  creations 
are  dull,  insipid,  nauseating,  in¬ 
sulting,  juvenile  and  r'ublnsh. 

The  speaker  was  satirist- 
comedian  Stan  Fr'eberg,  hr‘;id  of 
his  ow’n  .successful  advertising 
agency. 

Speaking  at  the  Adcr'aft  Club 
luncheon,  Mr*.  Freber'g  said, 
“Perhaps  rubbish  is  not  the 
proper  wor'd.  Per'haps  gar¬ 
bage  .  .  .” 

He  began  his  routine,  highly 
entertaining  but  with  .serious 
overtones,  by  knifing  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  most  of  those  pre.sent — 
automotive  ads. 

“Now  you  take  the  Buick,  the 
tuned  car,”  he  said  as  a  slide 
jricture  flashed  on  a  scr'een. 
“Just  what  is  a  tuned  car?  Well, 
this  gentleman  and  his  family 
beside  the  car  are  really  Swiss  : 
bell  ringers  and  by  striking  this  L 
car  you  can  hear  an  F-sharp.”  I 
Freberg  also  noted  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  “hooked  on  black 
magic.” 

To  make  his  point,  he  showed 
television  film  clips  of  the  latest 
soap,  cleansers  and  detergent 
commercials  in  which  washing 
machines  grow,  fairy  god¬ 
mothers  appear  and  doves  flit 
into  windows. 

The  admen  let  loose  with  belly  a 
laughs  as  each  slide  was  pro-  y 
jected  onto  the  .screen.  I 

“.Advertising  doesn’t  have  to  I 
be  dull,  insipid,  nauseating,”  1 
Fi-eberg  told  them.  “Advertisers  I 
delude  themselves  that  people  I 
watch  the  ads  of  today.  J 

“They  are  tasteless,  gross  and  I 
insulting.  People  automatically 
block  them  out  of  their  minds.” 

Even  so,  he  said,  advertising 
companies  which  create  these 
commercials  are  successful  and 
wealthy  because  “they  are  not 
advertising.  They  are  brain¬ 
washing.”  j 

He  said  it  was  “the  cumula-  { 
tive  effect  of  such  advertising  = 
in  the  living  room  that  has  built  I 
a  I'esistance  to  advertising.”  | 
Commercials  should  be  intelli¬ 
gent  and  appeal  to  reasoning 
people,  he  said. 

• 

‘A-F’  Market  Film 

Toledo,  0.  I 
“Toledo,  the  A-F  Market”  is  I 
a  new  film  written  and  super-  H 
vised  by  the  Blade  public  service  | 
department  depicting  the  ad-  I 
vantages  of  the  metropolitan  I 
area’s  I'etail  market.  I 
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“Readers 
want  facts, 
not  uproar** 

As  labor  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Harry  Bernstein  is  fre¬ 
quently  buttonholed  by  the  partisans 
of  an  industrial  dispute. 

"It  is  difficult  to  cut  through  to 
tht!  facts  when  your  sources  are 
drawn  to  opposing  poles,”  he  says. 
"But  the  entire  community  needs  a 


calm  view  of  any  discord  that  may 
affect  its  livelihood.  So  do  the 
contenders.” 

If  a  tense  situation  develops, 
Bernstein  patiently  spends  long 
hours  gathering  information  from 
management  and  labor  sources,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  reactions  of  workers, 
analyzing  progress  in  bargaining 
sessions. 

From  the  areas  of  disagreement, 
he  extracts  the  issues  vital  to  each 
faction,  then  writes  the  objective 
news  stories  which  often  win  com¬ 
mendation  from  both  sides. 


And  which  for  a  decade  have 
been  widely  recognized  for  their 
contribution  to  the  honorable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  most  difficult  industrial 
problems. 

Around  men  of  Harry  Bernstein’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Kepresented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  ft  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


Flying  paste  made  at 
full  press  speed... 

No  slow  down  or  stopping... 
The  finest  reels,  tensions  and 
Auto-pasters^ are  ours! 

See  them  in  action, 
call:  201-756-5700 
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Chicago  Papers 
Sample  Readers 

Chicago 

A  new  .study  described  as 
coverage  information  geared  to 
today’s  pattern  of  hou.seholds  in 
the  six-county  Standard  .Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Area  sur¬ 
rounding  Chicago  has  lieen  di*- 
veloped  by  the  Chirni/o  Sun- 
Times  and  Dnily  Mews. 

Interviews  were  conducted 
during  every  month  of  l!h)5  to 
minimize  seasonal  factors,  sptv 
cial  circulation  promotions  and 
other  influences  that  can,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gabe  Joseph,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  “distort  results.” 

“Read  yesterday,”  he  .said, 
“was  the  measuring  .stick  used, 
rather  than  the  vague  read 
regularly  or  usually  read.” 

The  .study,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  includes  current,  accurate 
estimates  of  the  household  audi¬ 
ence  covered  by  each  Chicago 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

It  shows  net  coverage  and 
(luplication  of  individual  papers 
and  combinations  and  describes 
the  newspaper  audiences  by  a 
wide  variety  of  demographic 
characteristics. 

The  sample  consisted  of  5,611 
households,  the  largest  Chicago 
area  newspaper  hou.sehold  cover¬ 
age  study  ever  made,  according 
to  Mr.  Joseph.  The  six-county 
area  has  a  population  of 
6,598,000. 

• 

"Sponsored’  Section 
.4vailable  on  Request 

Des  Moines 

A  32-page  tabloid  section  ex¬ 
tolling  the  cultural,  artistic,  rec¬ 
reational  and  historic  aspects  of 
Des  Moines  drew  more  than  5,- 
000  requests  for  additional  cop¬ 
ies  the  first  three  days  after 
running  as  part  of  the  evening 
Des  Moines  Tribune. 

The  section,  “Discover  Des 
Moines,”  was  printed  on  qual¬ 
ity  newsprint  and  contained 
almost  100  photographs  and 
drawings  of  the  city’s  many  at¬ 
tractions  and  activities.  A  four- 
color  map  on  the  center  spread 
located  various  points  of  inter¬ 
est.  Spot  color  was  used  else¬ 
where. 

Advertising  was  limited  to 
145  sponsoring  firms  listed  on 
two  pages  at  the  back  of  the 
section. 

The  back  cover  carried  a  mes¬ 
sage  offering  readers  three  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  section  free,  mailed 
anywhere,  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  newcomer  to  Des 
Moines  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  gfiven  a  copy. 
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.4NA’s  Rate  Trend 
Report  Covers  196.1 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  released  a  new 
edition  of  its  annual  “News- 
))aper  Circulation  and  Rate 
Trends”  report,  providing  data 
for  the  years  1946,  1950,  1953 
and  1957  through  1965. 

Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  ANA  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  as  an  aid  to  advertisers, 
agency  media  people  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  extent  expenditures 
have  been  absorbed  in  rate  in- 
crea.ses  and,  conversely,  have 
provided  additional  advertising 
exposure,  the  147-page  report 
presents  aggregate  circulation 
and  rate  trends  data  for  1,533 
of  the  1,763  U.S.  English-langu¬ 
age  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
])apers  and  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  with  50,((0()  and  over 
circulation.  Also  included  are 
figures  for  syndicated  Sunday 
magazine  sections  and  comics 
groups. 

According  to  the  figures  con¬ 
tained  in  this  report,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  line  rate  per  million  circu¬ 
lation  (based  on  5,000  line  rates) 
has  increased  from  $4.78  to 
$4.90. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  to  non-members  of  at 
$15.00  each  by  writing  to:  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver- 
ti.sers,  155,  East  44th  Street, 
New  York,  10017. 

• 

Beiisen  ANA  Newspaper 
Committee  Chairman 

F.  E.  Ben.sen  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  Canada  Dry  Cor- 
))oiation,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  committee.  He  succc^eds  H.  C. 
Botsford  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  who  will  remain  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bensen  joined  the  com¬ 
mittee  10  years  ago.  He  has  been 
on  the  program  committees  for 
several  newspaper  advertising 
.seminars  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Demaree  Will  Direct 
Shoe  Advertising  &  PR 

James  P.  Demaree,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Endicott  John¬ 
son  Corporation,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

He  joined  Endicott  Johnson 
as  advertising  manager  in  1964. 
Previously,  he  was  consumer 
products  marketing  manager  of 
the  Ansco  Photo  Products  divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Aniline  and 
Film  Corporation. 

ISHER  for  November  13,  1965 
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SECEDE 


^  ^AMP^ 

7 

Help  Stamp  Out  Miami! 

(Moke  Tampa  Number  One!) 

Do  your  part  TODAY!  Join  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Secession 
of  Miami  from  Florida.  The  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  can't  wait  for 
the  Tampa  Newspaper  Market  (Second  in  Florida*)  to  overtake 
the  Miami  Newspaper  Market.  Without  Miami,  THE  TAMPA  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MARKET  BECOMES  NUMBER  ONE  IN  FLORIDA!  THE  ONLY 
SOLUTION  IS  SECESSION! 

Meanwhile,  only  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  delivers  Florida's 
Second  Newspaper  Market! 

JOIN 

MOW!  Write  today  for  your  FREE  membership  kit  (or  see  your  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  man). 


Tm: 


Hepresented  Nat^ondUy  by 
SaAyer-FefgwSOn-Wd'ker  Company 


■JGtl 


MOffN/NG  AND  SUNDAY 


T»nT 
P.  O.  Box 

Tampa,  Florida  33601 

Rush  me  my  FREE  "Miami  should  SECEDE"  membership 
kit.  I  am  a  true  believer. 
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Who  controls 
Quality  Control 
at  Certified? 


‘Quest’  Opens  Direct 
Line  to  the  Readers 


Everybody ! 


Yes,  every  individual  in  the  lab,  at  the  plant,  in  the 
field,  has  something  to  do  with  the  mat  performance 
of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  Even  you,  the  customer, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  because  it  all  begins 
with  your  desire  for  dependable,  clear  reproduction! 
To  provide  you  with  printed  results  of  the  highest 
standards,  we  go  "all  out!"  No  wonder  the  list  of 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  users  is  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  one.  If  you're  not  on  the  list  now,  you  belong 
there! 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  every  need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER 

for  job  work  for  full  page  reproduction 

BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVERTONE 
for  quality  baked  work 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  17.  N.Y. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

“It’s  a  direct  line — in  fact 
three  direct  lines  —  to  our 
readers." 

Editor  Perry  Morgan  of  the 
Charlotte  Newn  was  talking 
alwut  Que.st,  the  information 
service  that  is  bringing  about 
2,000  telephone  calls  a  week  from 
readers. 

“It’s  something  we’ve  never 
had  before — a  way  to  determine 
what  our  readers  want,”  Mr. 
Morgan  said.  “A  grocer  can 
count  the  cans  of  peas  he  has  at 
the  end  of  the  week  and  tell  if 
his  customers  are  buying  peas. 
Before  Quest,  we  had  no  way  of 
knowing  what  our  readers  were 
buying.” 

The  News  invites  its  readers 
to  “('all  Que.st”  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  anything.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  transcribed  from  three 
teleplione  recorders  and  the  staff 
is  assigned  to  find  the  answers. 

Answers  are  published  daily 
in  column  form  in  the  News  and 
the  column  generates  more  ques¬ 
tions.  In  a  move  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  questions,  the  paper 
printed  a  full  page  of  questions 
and  answers  in  a  Saturday 
paper.  Monday  found  the  two 
recording  machines  full  with  400 
minutes  worth  of  questions. 
(Each  caller  is  limited  to  one 
minute,  but  one  minute  may 
contain  several  calls.)  The  de¬ 
cision  was  made  then  to  add  the 
third  recording  machine. 

The  Answer  Finders 

The  News  has  hired  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
do  nothing  except  transcribe  the 
questions  received  by  the  ma¬ 
chines. 

One  reporter  has  been  detailed 
to  work  eight  hours  each  day 
seeking  answers  for  Quest.  An¬ 
other  has  been  detailed  six  hours 
each  day  to  seek  answers. 

The  assistant  city  editor  has 
been  assigned  temporarily  to  edit 
and  organize  the  columns  and 
select  art  for  them.  He  also 
passes  to  the  city  desk  those 
questions  which  seem  to  hold 
promise  for  full  length  news  or 
feature  articles. 

The  bonus  of  tips  on  news  and 
feature  articles  would  make 
the  service  worthwhile  even  if 
it  didn’t  produce  highly  read¬ 
able  column. 

Probably  the  best  news  tip 
to  come  to  Quest  was  a  question 
posed  about  a  planned  change  in 
pay  practice  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment — one  that  would  have 
caused  a  week’s  pay  to  be  held 


back  in  December  during  a  shift 
from  bi-monthly  to  weekly  pay- 
checks. 

At  the  first  council  meeting 
after  this  Quest  story  appeared, 
one  councilman  complained  that 
the  News  found  out  about  the 
.shift  before  the  councilmen  were 
told. 

Councilman  Claude  All)ea,  a 
retired  Charlotte  News  printer, 
replied  that  “the  newspaper 
doesn’t  have  to  sit  around  and 
wait  for  some  bureaucrat  to 
hand  it  .something.” 

Each  story  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  Que.st  question  carries 
a  floater  saying  “A  Quest 
Story.” 

.\daptuli<iii  of  Houston  Idea 

One  frequent  question  put  to 
Quest  is  who.se  idea  is  Quest? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
New.s’  own  adaptation  of  a  col¬ 
umn  called  Watchem  that  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

“We  started  taking  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  because  we  heard 
that  it  was  doing  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  with  its  local  cover¬ 
age,”  .Mr.  Morgan  said.  “We  saw 
the  Watchem  feature  and 
thought  an  adaptation  of  it  had 
possibilities  for  us.” 

“A  Thesaurus  gave  us  the 
answer  to  the  que.stion  of  what 
to  call  our  column,”  he  said. 
“Quest  was  chosen  because  it 
suggested  something  new  and 
different,  but  it  didn’t  have  any 
heroic  overtones.  It  didn’t  prom¬ 
ise  more  than  we  could  deliver 
as  did  words  that  were  discarded 
— such  as  Guardian  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.” 

Associate  Publisher  Brodie  S. 
Griffith  said,  “The  basic  format 
and  picture  treatment  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  question  and  an¬ 
swer  column  in  Parade  Maga¬ 
zine.” 

After  these  decisions  were 
made,  a  teaser  campaign  de¬ 
signed  by  promotion  manager 
Ed  Linsmier  started  condition¬ 
ing  readers  to  the  word  Quest. 
Then  house  ads  explained  the 
service’s  purpose  and  mechan¬ 
ics  of  operation.  That  and  25 
billboards  asking  motorists  to 
Call  Quest  was  all  it  took  to  get 
the  column  off  to  a  snowballing 
start. 

“The  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  questions  began  improving 
immediately  after  the  column 
l)egan  running,”  Mr.  Morgan 
said.  “The  essence  of  its  value  is 
that  the  readers’  tastes,  interests 
and  values  come  crowding  in  on 
you  every  morning.” 
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Pete  Binzen  has  a  Harvard  education, 
a  Yale  degree,  lives  in  Pennsylvania 
and  writes  for  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Today's  education  writer  is  a  man 
with  many  viewpoints  who  sits  in 
many  chairs. 

He  knows,  interprets  and  com¬ 
municates  news  of  education  from 
many  levels  .  .  .  the  administrator, 
the  teacher,  the  student,  the  parent, 
the  school  board.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  procedures  and  problems  of 
education  from  kindertrarten  on  up. 

Peter  H.  Binzen,  the  man  in  the 
l)hotoa;raph,  has  been  coverint^  edu¬ 
cation  for  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
for  the  past  7  years.  One  thing  he 
has  learned:  when  people  are  satisfied 
with  their  schools,  something  is  wrong. 
One  of  the  joys  of  his  job:  so  many 
people  and  groups  are  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  their  school  systems. 


Pete  has  a  big  beat.  So  big  that 
he’s  backed  up  by  Richard  dcLone. 
They  cover  education  from  one-room 
schoolhouses  to  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

Both  are  well  fitted  for  the  job.  Pete 
has  a  degree  from  Yale  and  attended 
Harvard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow.  Rick 
has  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Harvard 
and  a  master’s  from  the  University 
of  California. 

Binzen  disagrees  with  many  college 
graduates  of  his  generation  who  are 
glad  they’re  not  of  college  age  now 
because  they’re  sure  they’d  never  get 
in.  He  is  convinced  that  if  the  “old 
grads”  were  planning  for  college  to¬ 
day,  they’d  work  harder,  meet  the 
current  higher  standards  and  qualify. 


That’s  his  theory,  and  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  four  children  he  is 
sticking  with  it. 

Writers  like  Peter  H.  Binzen  com¬ 
bine  ideas,  intellect,  industry  and 
understanding  to  make  The  Bulletin 
the  newspaper  that  is  Philadelphia 
in  tone,  expression,  character  and 
spirit.  Readers  get  more  out  of  The 
Bulletin  because  there’s  more  in  it 
for  them.  The  Bulletin  is  a  welcomed 
friend  of  the  family  in  more  than 
700,000  homes,  evenings  and  Sundays. 

It  adds  up:  In  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia,  The  Bulletin  has  a  million  more 
circulation  every  7  days  than  any 
other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia^  hei;in  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  neariy  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper  The  Leonard  Co'npany  in  Florida  Member;  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers 
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‘Guaranteed  Results’ 
Lift  Mobile  Linage 


By  Stan  FinHnesH. 

CAM,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 


If  you  think  “guaranteed  re¬ 
sult”  promotions  are  something 
from  the  dark  past,  you’re 
right — almost.  But  some  news¬ 
papers  are  still  using  the  idea 
and  with  good  reason. 

After  seeing  a  “guaranteed 
result”  promotion  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Retfittfer,  we  asked  CAM 
Burt  Schwarz  why  he  continues 
it,  what  it  does  for  him  and  how 
he  does  it. 

Mr.  Schwarz  has  been  devel¬ 
oping  a  good  amount  of  clas¬ 
sified  in  Mobile  for  quite  a  few 
years,  and  it’s  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  doesn’t  waste 
time  or  money  on  ideas  that 
don’t  work.  They  have  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

“Guaranteed  results,”  .says 
Mr.  Schwarz,  “is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  and  w’e  use 
quotes  around  the  ‘guaiantee’ 
in  our  promotion  ads.  What  it 
means  is  that  a  7-time  order  can 
run  14  days  but  the  advertiser 
is  charged  for  just  the  7  days. 
Actually,  very  few  ads  will  run 
the  full  14  days.  Most  of  them 
are  killed  for  results  before 
even  the  7  days  are  up.  The 
promotion  costs  us  little  more 
than  the  promotion  space  used, 
but  it  does  get  across  the  idea 
of  the  elTectiveness  of  Press- 
Register  classified  ads. 

“I  have  used  the  ‘guaranteed 
results’  promotion  twice  a  year 
for  many  years.  IVhen  I  first 
took  over  this  department  in 
1954,  I  alternated  ‘guaranteed 
results’  with  a  7  days  for  the 
l)rice  of  4  promotion  even.'  three 
months.  Then  I  found  that  my 
ad  count  was  lagging  miserably 
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between  promotions.  The  public 
was  wise  to  it  and  they  waited 
in  the  bushes. 

“Then  came  a  few  years  of 
good  business  and  I  didn’t  pro¬ 
mote  at  all.  But  we  reactivated 
it,  and  I  like  it  because  of  the 
image  it  creates  and  because  it 
associates  the  word  ‘results’ 
with  classified  advertising.” 

Promotion  usually  consists  of 
a  full-page  ad  on  Sunday  an¬ 
nouncing  the  opening  of  the 
offer  on  Monday,  followed  by 
page  one  boxes  each  day  plus  a 
box  in  the  classified  section. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Schwara  uses 
give-aways  at  the  .same  time. 
Last  year  he  used  ornamental 
fly-swatters  and  the  year  before 
it  was  potholders.  If  time  is 
available,  the  newspapers’  I'adio 
and  television  stations  are  used. 

Mr.  Schw'arz  reports:  “Par¬ 
ticipation  is  always  great.  Our 
monthly  ad  count  usually  hits 
about  3()  or  37,0(10  ads  a  month. 
With  this  promotion,  it  jumps 
to  about  47,000.  The  ‘for  sale’ 
and  ‘rental’  classifications  are 
the  ones  that  are  most  used.” 

Mr.  Schwarz  says:  “It’s  really 
a  half-price  .sale  in  disguise,  but 
advertisers  can  cancel  anytime 
and  pay  only  for  the  days  i-un. 
We  don’t  hold  them  to  the  7-<lay 
minimum  charge.  The  whole 
idea  is  to  get  ’em  into  classified. 
To  simplify  the  mechanics,  all 
of  the  ‘guaranteed  result’  ads 
placed  are  automatically  made 
into  14-time  orders;  so  no  ex¬ 
tensions  and  no  special  book- 
work  are  involved.’’ 

When  asked  if  the  promotion 
will  be  repeatetl:  “Mr.  Schwarz 
.said,  “Yup.  My  publisher  and 
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Newsmen  who  cover  the  Washington  diplomatic 
and  State  Department  beat  will  tell  you  that  their 
job  is  a  battle  of  sources. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPl's  chief  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  nation's  capital,  has  the  sources 
and  knows  which  ones  to  contact  when  big  news 
breaks. 

His  spot  news  and  analytical  dispatches  are  con¬ 
sistently  on  target. 

“By  Stewart  Hensley” 

-another  big  by-line  from  ^ 


.  nternational 


co-publisher  are  both  ex-clas-  fTlooH 
sified  managers.  They  like  clas-  ^  IWUU  tt  FCL/Ikdl 
sified.  Matter  of  fact.  I’m  under  a  O  •  i 

orders  to  keep  page  one  boxes  AffCllCY  RCVlVCll 
going  constantly.  When  I  get 

reminde”!'"  ‘™''  '  Fricnds’  Gifts 

Look  for  Guaranteetl  Results  Dk.wer 

in  Mobile  like  next  April.  George  .M.  Blackwell  Adver- 

*  *  *  tising,  1400  West  Alame(ia  St., 

Regional  Group  .Vclivilv  de.stroyed  in  the  June  l(i  flood 

More  attention  to  classified  which  swept  portions  of  Denver, 
advertising’s  “revenue  -  ability”  futiftioning  normally  again 
seems  apparent  from  the  grow-  with  assistance  received  from 
ing*  number  of  regional  groups  competitors  and  friends.  Other 
holding  sales  clinics.  businesses  in  the  same  vicinity 

New  Jersey  CAMs,  under  the  ^^ve  not  been  so  fortunate,  even 
sponsorship  of  the  New  Jersey  months 

Press  Association,  held  their  Following  the  flood  disaster 
first  Annual  Classified  Sales  which  wiped  out  the  ad  agency 
Training  Seminar  (Oct.  23)  in  ‘•os*;  George  Black- 

East  Brunswick.  T^e  seminar  media  and 

was  broken  into  workshop  ses-  lends  arran^d  a  sur- 

sions  for  managers,  telephone  pnse  party  for  him.  Office  fumi- 
staffs  and  outside  salespersons,  ture  and  supplies,  ranging  from 
At  a  pilot  meeting  in  Elkhart,  P^per  clips  to  a  refrigerator 
Ind.,  last  week,  CAMs  Jack  delivered  to  the  former 

Wright  of  the  Elkhart  Truth,  water-stained  headquarter.s 
Harold  Me.s.sner  of  the  Michi-  „  Planned  by  Hugh 

aan  City  (Ind.)  Sew.-Di.patch  T>Bhe,  president  of  Skyline 
and  Jerrv  Hollis  of  the  Benton  nne  of  Blackwells 

„  ,  *  u  V  \7  n  II  clients,  and  by  Richard  E.  Mur- 

Harbor  (Mich.)  Xewfi-Pnlla-  ,  ’  ..  .r  d  * 

j.  j  I  X  i.  phv,  account  executive  of  Bat- 

T  ^  ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osliorn, 

“MICAM;  (Michigan -Indiana) 

group  with  a  meeting  planned  Advertising  Association,  was  at- 
for  next  April.  45  persons. 

Mr.  Hollis  .said:  “Our  purpose  Besides  representatives  from 
is  to  try  to  fonn  a  regional  as-  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
sociation  restricted  to  news-  the  Denver  Post,  were  executives 
papers  with  35,000  circulation  from  radio-tv  .stations,  the  Colo- 
or  less;  so  we  can  work  on  our  rado  Engraving  Company,  and 
own  problems  and  promotions  other  graphic  arts  companies, 
and  in  this  way'  not  be  over-  ^ 

shadowed  by'  the  larger  metro-  ^  ^  •  1  4  j 

politan  papei-s.”  Current  FleiKclimann  Ad 

Interested  CAMs  within  a  Drive  U  Firm’s  Biggest 
radius  of  li)0-200  miles  of  The  advertisements  appearing 
Michigan  City  are  invited  to  208  newspapers  in  59  cities 
write  for  details.  behalf  of  Fleischmann’s  Pre- 

The  promotion  is  not  limited  ferred  Blended  Whisky'  make  up 
to  non-commercial  advertisers,  the  “biggest  advertising  cam- 
Non-contract  advertising  is  sold  paign  ever  launched”  by  Fleisch- 
to  all  comers  on  the  same  woixl  mann  Distilling  Corporation,  ae¬ 
rate  basis.  Retail  contract  ad-  cording  to  John  A.  Molloy, 
vertisers  are  on  a  per-inch  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
basis  and  can  use  classified  or  promotion. 

Retail  ROP  space  at  identical  Headlined  “Meet  the  million- 
rates,  earning  their  space  com-  aire,”  the  ads,  Mr.  Molloy  said, 
mitment  rates  through  using  are  supposed  to  “create  a  new 
classified  or  ROP  space  inter-  brand  image.”  The  campaign 
changeably.  will  continue  for  the  rest  of  the 

Stirrings  in  New  England:  y^ar. 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  sales  Ted  Bates  &  Company  pre¬ 
seminar  devoted  to  classified  par€<l  the  ads,  ranging  in  size 
sponsoretl  by  the  New  England  fi’om  full-page,  2100  and  1500 
Daily  Newspapers  Advertising  lines. 

Bureau.  Interested  papers  are  • 

invited  to  contact  General  Man-  Out  of  Retirement 

I  I  g.  o.  o  ,  .  a  .  After  retiring  from  28  years 

as  Los  Angeles  manager  of  the 
Serious  Free  Lancers  Hearst  Newspapers’  American 
Gebbi.  Directory-profiUbl.  market  ^^/ekly,  Franklin  S.  Allen  tir^ 
for  the  serious  free  lance  photographer,  of  inactivity',  SO  he  joined  the 

°f  advertising  staff  of  the  Newport 
4.000  house  organs,  what  they  buy,  'f  „  , 

tliey  buy  and  for  how  much.  Write  for  fjCfW/i.  NcwportCV  and  the 
Free  details  to:  GEBBIE  DIRECTORY,  monthly  Orange  Comity  Ulus- 
Box  1111  (EP),  Sioux  City,  la.  51102  .  .  ,  • 

trated  magazine. 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

There’s  not  much  difference  between  Sweden  and  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  good  newspaper  printing.  And— the  reason’s  very 
simple.  If  the  stereotype  department,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  nm  by  crafts¬ 
men,  invariably  they’ll  use  Wood  Flong  mats.  Since  mats  are  our  only 
product  ...  if  we  can't  offer  the  world's  finest  mats,  we  wait  till  we  can! 

SUPIR  FLONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPFR  FLONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPICIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COIOR  MATS 
•  ORtlN  BAKtD  MATS  •  SYNDICATl  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


Ont  piM  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mal-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  OHIoe:  5B1  Fifth  Ave..  Phone:  MU  7-29BO 


i-ui 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


ARCHITECTS  DESIGN  FOR  THE  SUMTER  (S.C.)  DAILY  ITEM— 

Consfrucfion  work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Item  is  under  way.  Fire  de¬ 
stroyed  more  than  half  of  the  old  building  in  August.  Ail  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  circulation,  news  and  photo  offices  were  leveled  and 
the  composing,  stereotype  and  press  rooms  were  damaged.  The  new 
building  will  include  nearly  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will 
be  of  concrete,  steel  and  brick  construction.  The  building  will  be  on  a 
one  and  a  half  acre  plot.  A  paper  storage  room  will  hold  five  carloads 
of  paper.  New  equipment  on  order  or  already  in  operation  includes 
another  unit  and  a  color  deck  for  the  Goss  Universal  press,  giving 
the  press  a  capacity  of  40  pages  with  two  color  decks;  a  Nolan  Multe- 
vator  remelt  furnace,  a  Model  M  Ludlow,  Monomelt  flat  shaver,  Nolan 
flat  scorcher,  Fairchild  Scan-A-Sizer,  Photo-Lathe,  two  new  Fairchild 
perforators,  Shaffstall  mat  detectors  for  four  tape-operated  Linotypes. 
The  Item  recently  passed  the  12,000  mark  in  net  paid  circulation.  H.  D. 
Osteen  is  publisher  and  his  son,  H.  D.  Osteen,  Jr.,  is  assistant  publisher 
and  represents  the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  active  in  the 
business. 


Story  Achieves 
Lower  Mail  Rate 
For  GI  Packages 

Indianapolis 

A  cookie  crisis  for  service¬ 
men  in  Viet  Nam  prompted  ETvie 
Birge  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
to  write  an  open  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson.  The  story  brought 
results  which  were  cheered 
across  the  nation,  and  in  Viet 
Nam,  too. 

“Dear  Mr.  President,”  Mrs. 
Birge  wrote.  “Thousands  of 
American  families  soon  will  be 
sending  Christmas  packages  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces 
stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States. 

“It  costs  $4.08  to  send  a  5- 
pound  box  of  homemade  cookies 
or  other  supplies  by  air  parcel 
post  to  anyone  with  an  Army  or 
Fleet  postoffice  address,”  her 
letter  continued. 

She  told  the  President  that 
for  many  American  families,  the 
cost  of  Christmas  gifts  and  arti¬ 
cles  requested  by  their  service- 
men-relatives  was  almost  pro¬ 
hibitively  expensive  because  of 
the  high  air  parcel  post  rates. 

A  few  days  after  President 
Johnson  received  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Birge’s  newspaper  article,  he 
signed  the  Morrison  Bill  (H.R. 


11420)  which  fixes  lower  rates 
for  air  parcel  post  on  packages, 
not  exceeding  five  pounds,  sent 
to  or  by  ser\’icemen  in  combat 
areas. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  will  fly  parcel 
IJost  packages  to  men  in  combat 
zones  in  its  own  planes  without 
cost.  Senders  will  pay  only  the 
surface  rate  to  the  port  of  em¬ 
barkation. 

The  cost  of  sending  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  to  Viet  Nam  will  be 
lowered  from  $4.08  to  $1.34.  The 
package  cannot  exceed  4  pounds 
15  ounces  in  weight  and  60  in¬ 
ches  in  length  and  girth  com¬ 
bined.  The  deadline  for  mailing 
air  mail  packages  overseas  has 
been  extended  to  Dec.  10. 

.A.  “Viet  Nam  Window”  was 
opened  immediately  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  downtown  postoffice, 
and  immediately  the  line  formed. 


Judge  Retluces  Sum 
.4war<led  to  Walker 

Shreveport,  La. 

District  Judge  William  Woods 
has  reduced  from  $3,000,000  to 
$2,250,000  the  award  of  dam¬ 
ages  made  by  a  .jury  Oct.  29  in 
a  libel  suit  by  former  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker  against  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  (E&P, 
Nov.  6). 

The  original  award  exceeded 
the  amount  Walker  sued  for, 
and  Judge  Woods  on  Nov.  4 
reduced  it  to  conform  to  the  full 
amount  Walker  sought. 

AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  .said  the  judgment  en¬ 
tered  on  the  award  would  be 
appealed. 

• 

Wicker  Cancels  Talk 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tom  Wicker,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  cancelled  a  speech 
at  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity  here  last  week  as  a  show 
of  opposition  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  “Speaker  Ban  Law,”  an 
act  which  forbids  appearance 
of  Communist  speakers  and 
speakers  who  have  taken  the 
Fifth  Amendment  on  state- 
supported  college  campuses.  Mr. 
Wicker  said  he  took  the  move 
for  personal  reasons  and  was 
not  “leading  a  crusade.” 


Big  Soap  Supply 
(Joes  to  Viet  Nam 
As  Editor’s  Idea 

Chicago 

Many  thousands  of  bars  of 
soap  have  been  distributed  to 
the  Vietnamese  people  througli 
a  project  called  “Operation 
Washup,”  an  idea  suggested  by 
Lloyd  Wendt,  editor  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American. 

Soap  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
color  reached  the  American 
through  the  mail  or  was  brought 
to  the  paper’s  public  sendee 
desk.  These  contributions  were 
taken  to  the  Glenview  Naval 
Air  Station  for  shipment  to  Viet 
Nam. 

Distributed  by  Murines 

Some  was  mailed  directly  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
forces  at  Da  Nang  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  his  leatheniecks,  who  in 
turn  handed  the  soap  to  the  na¬ 
tive  peoyile. 

Distribution  by  the  Marines 
has  been  praised  as  “doing  more 
to  win  over  the  pojiulation  than 
anything  any  generals  have 
thought  up.” 

Mr.  Wendt’s  on-the-spot  re¬ 
port  described  how  Marines  are 
winning  friends  and  helping  the 
Vietnamese  civilians  win  their 
war  against  skin  disease  and 
sickness  because  of  soap  gifts. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Wendt  that 
the  ser\’icemen  could  use  some 
help  in  their  campaign  and  the 
large  soap  shipments  were  the 
result. 

Civic  organizations,  school 
children,  scout  troops,  business 
firms  and  individuals  cooperated 
to  the  extent  that  General  Walt 
commented  during  the  drive: 
“There  is  tangible  evidence  that 
the  soap  donations  have  im¬ 
proved  the  health  standards  of 
Vietnam  civilians.” 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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DINK  STOVER 
PROVES  HIS  NETTLE 

or.“Bulldog,  Bulldog,  Bow.  Wow,  Wow!” 


In  this  episode,  Dink  discovers  several  choice  tickets  for  the  coming  Yale-Harvard  game  which  have  arrived  at 
his  desk  under  mysterious  circumstances  —  forcing  Dink  to  make  an  executive  decision  of  the  utmost  importance! 


As  this  particular  scene  opens  Dink  is  taking  a 
much-needed  breather  at  the  uater  cooler.  "My,  it 
has  been  a  most  unsettling  morning,”  he  said  to 
himself  ruefully  .  .  . 

It  all  started  when  two  space  salesmen 
representing  a  certain  Boston  news¬ 
paper  (not  The  Globe)  called  to  invite 
him  to  lunch.  “It  has  always  been  my  policy 
to  decline  such  favors,”  Dink  explained,  “al¬ 
though  you  are  more  than  welcome  to  come 
to  my  office  and  share  some  jelly  sandwiches.” 

Over  sandwiches,  the  pair  first  chatted  with 
Dink  about  football  and  the  coming  tussle 
between  his  Alma  Mater  and  Harvard.  But 
when  they  steered  the  conversation  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  slyly  suggested  that  their  newspaper 
enjoyed  an  advantage  over  The  Boston  Globe, 
Dink  felt  his  dander  rise. 


‘7n  fact.  The  Cjlohe  leads  in  total  adxerttsmg  Image,  mtf  onlv  for 
f)osron  hut  for  all  New  England'*' 


t'I'-i  i  !■'  'll' 

li>i>  I  I  '> h 


benefactor  might  be. 

“Why,  it  could  be  almost  anybody  here  at 
Dink  mused,  naming  the  large 
and  highly-esteemed  agency  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  rising  young  media  man.  “After 
all,  1  have  a  host  ofehums.”  Then  he  paused  to 
reconsider.  Could  the  tickets  have  been  put 
on  his  desk  by  mistake.^ 

The  only  honorable  thing  to  do  was  post  a 
notice  on  the  bulletin  board.  Accordingly, 
he  wrote: 

IF  ANYONE  HAS  LOST  OR  MISPLACED  FOUR 
CHOICE  TICKETS  FOR  THE  YALE-HARVARD  OAME, 
PLEASE  SEE  DINK  STOVER  IN  MEDIA.  NO  REWARD  IS 
LOOKED  FOR  BY  ME.  (NEITHER  WILL  I  ACCEPT 
SAME.) 

The  response  was  instantaneous  and  over¬ 
whelming.  “Something  smacks  of  skulldug¬ 
gery  here,”  Dink  pondered.  “Although  ‘The 
Game’  is  a  classic,  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
385  of  my  associates  (including  both  mail¬ 
boys)  have  lost  tickets  for  it .  . 

He  checked  the  long  list  of  people  claiming 
tickets.  Who  among  them  was  the  most  de¬ 
serving?  Then  one  particular  name  caught  his 
eye.  The  media  director’s. 

“Great,  Dink!”  his  Boss  boomed  when 
Dink  phoned  to  offer  him  the  tickets.  “You 
said  no  reward  is  looked  for  by  you  (neither 
would  you  accept  same).  Nevertheless  I  insi.<t 
you  join  us  —  the  little  woman  and  my 
daughter  at  The  Game!” 


After  accepting  the  media  director’s  kind 
invitation  (indeed,  how  could  he  refuse?),  a 
horrible  thought  suddenly  iKCurred  to  Dink. 
Could  there  be  any  possible  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  tickets  —  and  the  meeting  he  had 
earlier  with  those  two  Boston  chaps?  Of 
course!  “Clearly  they  don’t  know  the  stuff  I’m 
made  of  to  try  such  a  dubious  tactic!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Dink  indignantly.  No  scxiner  had  the 
words  passed  his  lips  than  the  tickets  were  on 
their  way  north  in  a  plain  white  envelope. 

But  how  could  he  break  the 
bad  news  to  his  boss?  “There’s 
still  one  hope,”  said  Dink 
’  gamely,  dialing  New  Haven. 

“Dink,  you  old  rascal,  swell 
hearing  from  you,”  his  former 
itiilimi-  coach  and  mentor  cried.  “In  the 
ad  game,  eh?  Tickets?  Well,  1 
think  I  can  rustle  up  four  of  them  for  Dink 
Stover.  Matter  of  fact,  you’ll  be  on  our  side 
of  the  field,  50-yard  line,  right  next  to  Prexy 
himself!” 

On  the  big  day.  Dink  sat  snugly  in  the 
stands  between  the  President  of  Y ale  and  the 
boss’s  daughter  from  Radcliffe  (who,  though 
not  exactly  beautiful,  still  exerted  a  certain 
inexplicable  charm).  “Come  on.  Bulldog,” 
cheered  Dink,  his  eyes  misting  slightly  as  he 
recalled  his  own  fabled  exploits  for  the  be¬ 
loved  Blue,  “give  ’em  that  old  ruster-duster!” 

Dink  couldn’t  recall  when  he  was  ever  more 
happy. 


“You  haven’t  got  your  facts  quite  straight, 

gentlemen.”  said  Dink  evenly.  “The  Globe  is  J,'^Tm2mM7u,u-r.iusur'"  . 

clearly  first  in  total  retail  linage  every  morning  h 

—  first  in  automotive,  classified  and  general  \\  i  4 

linage,  too.  In  fact.  The  Globe  leads  in  total 

advertising  linage,  not  only  for  Boston  but  for  cV  x, 

all  New  England!” 

Dink  recalled  their  crestfallen  faces.  “Gosh,  ^  ^ 

I  only  hope  1  wasn’t  too  harsh  with  them,”  he 
thought,  as  he  left  the  water  cooler. 

He  was  back  at  his  desk,  when  a  plain  white 
envelope  caught  his  eye.  To  his  keen  delight,  .,  hi 

upon  opening  it,  he  discovered  four  tickets  for 
the  Yale-Harvard  game.  Although  for  the  .  ...m  ‘ 

Harvard  side  of  the  field  and  on  the  20-yard  || 
line,  they  were,  nevertheless,  a  most  generous 
and  thoughtful  gift.  But  who  could  have  left 
them?  There  was  no  indication  who  his  secret 


ATTENTION  STAUNCH  ADMIRERS  OF  DINK  STOVER!  Follow  tht  stirrin*  adventurw  erf  our  hero  faithfully  —  at  recorded  in  this  journal  by  the  number  one  newspaper  in  Boston  —  The  Globe  (which  hat  more 
tndert  and  carries  more  advertising  than  any  other  Boston  newspaper).  Fhe  Boston  Globe.  Morning.  Kvening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper.  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  San  FrarKisco. 
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tenburg,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
Netvs;  Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail;  and 
Claude  V.  Capers,  SNPA  staff, 
secretary. 

Commiltee  Reports 

On  Wednesday,  the  various 
committee  chairmen  will  make 
their  reports,  as  follows:  Ad¬ 
vertising,  M.  J.  Butler  and  Phil 
Buchheit;  business,  H.  D.  Os¬ 
teen  and  Robert  Bunnelle;  cir¬ 
culation,  Robert  J.  Sudderth  and 
Thomas  L.  Adams;  editorial, 
Felix  R.  McKnight  and  James 
E.  Mills;  labor,  Frank  A. 
Daniels  Jr.  and  William  J. 
Hearin. 

Legislative,  Frank  W.  May- 
bom  and  Carl  A.  Jones;  news¬ 
print,  T.  A.  Corcoran  and  Clar¬ 
ence  B.  Hanson  Jr.;  newsprint 
mills.  Jack  Tar\’er  and  Charles 
P.  Manship  Jr.;  postal.  Loyal 
Phillips  and  Frank  A.  Daniels 
Sr.;  production  methods,  Robert 
H.  Spahn  and  Franklin  D. 
Schurz;  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion,  Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr.  and 
James  E.  Charlet;  schools  of 
journalism.  Holt  McPherson  and 
Rhea  Howard. 


Mrs.  Mark  F.  (Willie  Snow) 
Ethridge  will  award  the  prizes 
in  the  golf  tournament.  Mrs. 
James  H.  Couey  Jr.  of  Tampa  is 
chairman  of  the  ladies’  enter¬ 
tainment  committee. 

The  tourney  chairman  are 
Frank  Batten  of  Norfolk,  and 
G.  Ogden  Nutting  of  Wheeling, 
for  tennis;  and  F.  L.  A.  Ger- 
spach  of  Intertype  Corporation, 
for  men’s  golf,  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Watt  of  Atlanta,  for  ladies’  golf. 

The  SNPA,  of  which  Albert 
N.  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  is  the  present 
chairman,  embraces  daily  news¬ 
paper  membership  in  14  states. 
Each  state  is  represented  on  the 
lM)ard,  with  the  following  direc¬ 
tors: 

Alabama  —  Carmage  Walls, 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Journal. 

.4rkansas — James  R.  William- 
■son.  Little  Rwk  Arhansas  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Florida  —  John  M.  Tapers, 
Tallahassee  Democrat. 

Georgia  —  Maynard  R.  Ash- 
woith,  Columbus  Ledger  and 
Enquirer. 

Kentucky  —  Worth  Bingham, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

Louisiana  —  T.  R.  Grafton, 
Shreveport  Journal. 

Mississipi)i  —  Joseph  F.  Ellis 
Jr.,  Clarhsdale  Press  Register. 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Tele  typesetter® 
...cap  ‘‘T”  and  TTSt..all  caps 


That’s  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world’s  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  —  perforators, 

,  operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Teletype  setter  ox  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 


trade  names  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Spell  them  out  loud  and  clear. 
Please? 

^AIRCHII-D 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DimKM  Of  fAtHCNtiO  CAMIIIA  AMO  iNSTttMHNI  COt^AliON 
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North  Carolina — J.  E.  Dowd, 
Charlotte  News  and  Observer. 

Oklahoma — Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

South  Carolina  —  Ambiose  G. 
Hampton,  Columbia  State  and 
Record. 

Tennessee — W.  Frank  Aycock, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar. 

Texas — Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas 
Morning  Neivs. 

Virginia — 1).  Tennant  Bryan, 
Richmond  News-Leader  and 
Times. 

West  Virginia — John  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
and  News-Register. 

The  director-at-lai  ge  is  James 
H.  Couey  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times.  His  term 
expires  at  this  convention. 
Others  who.se  terms  expiie  are: 
Messrs.  Williamson,  Tapers, 
Bingham,  and  Hampton. 

SNPA  membership  has  been 
broadened  to  include  repre.senta- 
tives  of  supjily  and  .service  firms 
as  associates.  Extra  regional 
memberships  have  been  voted  to 
newspaper  executives  in  states 
l)eyond  the  basic  territory,  such 
as  Maryland  and  Ohio. 

Acquisition  of  Florida  pi’oper- 
ties  by  several  of  the  large 
groups  (Scripps-Howard,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Cowles,  and  Gan¬ 
nett)  has  resulted  in  making  the 
heads  of  these  northern  and 
eastern  organizations  eligible 
for  SNPA  participation.  Among 
the  early  i-egistrants  for  this 
year’s  convention  is  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who,  as  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  will  attend  for 
the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Of  special  interest  in  editorial 
discussions  will  be  the  case  in¬ 
volving  James  E.  Mills,  editor 
of  Scripps-Howard  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald.  He  is  ask¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  review  a  ruling 
by  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
that  he  violated  the  state’s  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  Act  in  1962  when 
he  published  an  editorial  on 
Election  Day  urging  voters  to 
approve  a  proposition  for  a 
change  in  the  form  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  state  law’  prohibits  the 
solicitation  of  votes  on  Election 
Day.  The  SNPA  has  filed  a 
“friend  of  the  court’’  brief  in  the 
case  and  plans  to  submit  a  full 
discussion  if  the  Supreme  Court 
grants  a  review’  of  the  decision. 
• 

4-50  at  Workshop 

A  newspaper  W’orkshop  for 
450  high  school  pupils  from  53 
schools  in  northwestern  Ohio 
was  conducted  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  university  and 
the  Toledo  Blade. 


90  Participate 
In  Oregon  Parley 
On  Crime  News 

Ei'oenk,  Ore. 

Ninety  newsmen,  judges  and 
attorneys  attended  a  two-day 
conference  on  Covering  Crime 
News  here  Nov.  5-6.  They  heard 
speeches  and  panel  di.scussions 
on  topics  ranging  from  pre-trial 
publicity  to  the  latest  court  de¬ 
cisions  bearing  on  libel.  The 
conference  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Oregon  State  Bar,  the 
Oregon  New.spaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  Oregon  As.socia- 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  the  Oregon 
Association  of  District  .At¬ 
torneys,  and  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism. 

“The  bar  and  press  of  Oregon 
stopped  thinking  of  free  press 
versus  fair  trial  several  years 
ago,’’  Associate  Justice  .Alfred 
T.  Goodwin  of  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  told  the  opening 
session.  “Now  we  think  in  terms 
of  free  press  and  fair  trial.’’ 

Both  Justice  Goodwin  and 
Executive  Editor  Robert  C.  Not- 
son  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
cited  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Principles  approved  by  the  bar, 
press  and  broadcasters  of  the 
state  as  evidence  of  a  continuing 
effort  to  safeguard  Iwth  the 
First  and  Sixth  amendment 
guarantees. 

Juvenile  l*iil>lieil> 

Another  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  jurist.  Associate  Justice 
Ralph  Holman  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  “we  really  have  no 
idea”  what  effect  the  publication 
of  names  of  juvenile  offenders 
might  have  on  the  offenders 
themselves,  on  other  youngsters 
who  might  be  potential  delin¬ 
quents,  or  on  the  parents  in¬ 
volved.  “We  have  plenty  of 
assumptions,  but  no  really  valid 
data,”  he  said. 

Justice  Holman  urged  the 
newsmen  to  dig  deeper  than  they 
have  into  the  reasons  behind 
the  increase  in  juvenile  crime 
in  recent  years.  He  said  that 
both  the  courts  and  the  press 
have  tended  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  superficial  statistics 
about  juvenile  crime  than  to  the 
changes  in  society  and  in  family 
structure  that  are  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  statistics. 

This  was  the  second  such 
conference  held  in  the  last  two 
years.  “These  are  frankly  edu¬ 
cative  sessions,”  Dean  John  L. 
Hulteng  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  said.  “They  are  designed 
to  improve  understanding  on  the 
part  of  both  newsmen  and  news 
sources  in  an  area  where  highly 
complicated  news  is  generated 
and  covered.” 
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Here’s  what  Ken  Moss  of  General  Electric  said  to  us... 

"I  like  llu*  new  ROP  rdtesot  I  lie  Coiirit'r-lourn.il  .ind  I  lie  Louisville  Times. 
They  are  fair . . .  ottering  the  same  space  lor  the  same  price  to  all.  It  is 
imprc'ssive  to  me  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  no  rate  inc  rease  tor  any 
advertiser.  Louisville  has  also  cut  through  red  tape-,  bringing  another  very 
important  benetit  to  the  appliance  advertiser  ottering  co-op  allowances  to 
dealers.  Now  even  the  retailer  with  a  very  small  amount  ot  co-op  money  can 
combine  his  dollars  with  other  retailers  to  run  a  multi-signature  ad  at  a 
low  rate.  This  givc's  us  the  best  possible  use  ot  our  advertising  dollars. 

We'll  be  using  more  space  than  c'ver  under  your  new  plan." 

Kenneth  j.  Moss 
Manager,  .South  Central  District 
Major  Appliance  Division 
General  Electric  Company 
Louisville 

Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Ken  Moss... 


Here’s  what  we  said  to  Ken  Moss  of  General  Electric... 


“Thanks.  It's  t;ratilyin;^  (o  know  that  since  yon  (.in  now  a(lvt‘rti‘'0  in 
riu*  Courier-Journal  and  Tlie  Louisville  Times  lor  the  same  low  rates  ottered  to 
retailers,  you  plan  to  use  more  space  than  ever.  Manulacturers  and 
distrihutors  all  over  the  country  have  expressed  enthusiasm  tor  the  equal 
ROP  rates  and  6-column  format  which  started  in  Louisville  on  August  1. 

Many  of  them  have  told  us  how  they  plan  to  use  their  hudgets  to  buy  additional 
advertising  in  these  newspapers.  To  help  them,  and  you,  get  the  most 
effective  use  of  your  advertising  dollars,  we've  prepart'd  a  guidebook  called, 

“Advertising  Space  For  Sale  — S.i.OO  And  Up."  It  illustrates  and  prices  the 
usual  and  unusual  ways  an  advertiser  can  use  these  newspapers.  We  think 
you'll  be  surprised  by  the  great  variety  of  (opportunities  available  to  you. 

Jewell  Greenwood 
Manager,  General  Advertising 
The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 

For  your  free  copy  of  .  .  $3.UU  And  Up,”  call  your  Branham  man  or 
phone  collect  to  Jewell  Greenwood  in  Louisville. 

Area  Code  502  .. .  582-4704. 

El 


We’re  out  on  a  limb. 

In  second  place. 

But  that’s  all  right.  We  like  it  there. 
Don’t  shake  the  tree!  Second  place  is 
great  when  you’re  the  indisputable 
leader  in  your  domain. 

That’s  why  we  promote  Tacoma  as 
the  second  largest  market  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State.  It’s  a  market  you  can’t 
afford  to  overlook. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  gives  you 
editor  8C  publisher  for  November 


82%  penetration  in  the  350,000-plus 
Tacoma  market  population. 

The  big  birds  from  Seattle  only 
penetrate  13%  of  the  Tacoma  market 
area. 

Don’t  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  bas¬ 
ket.  Buy  one  Seattle  paper  and  the  Ta¬ 
coma  News  Tribune.  You’ll  stand  up 
and  whistle  at  the  results. 

When  you  plan  a  promotion  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  country,  Think  Twice 
About  Tacoma. 

13,  1965 


W.  M.  NISKENEN 
vice  president,  general  mgr. 
PACIFIC  TRAILWAYS 
Bend,  Oregon 

“In  itself  Tacoma  is  an  im¬ 
portant  center.  But  don’t 
overiook  the  bonus  military 
market -for  Tacoma  is  the 
miiitary  center  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest.  For  these 
vital  markets,  we  rely  on 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.” 


TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE'S  2ND  MARKET 
CIRCULATION  90,000 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 


BEAUTY  IS  THE  KEYNOTE  in  this  new  home  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune.  The  buildin9  is  on  a  five-acre  tract  and  is  landscaped 
with  100  vari-colored  Oleanders,  50  palm  trees,  and  other  native 
shrubbery.  The  38,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the  building  is  air- 
conditioned;  all  operations  are  on  one  floor.  An  employes'  lounge, 
files  and  airconditioning  equipment  are  located  on  the  second  floor. 


Tacoma  isn’t  the  only  bird  in  the  tree 


More  families 
earn  it  yearly  in 

BATON  ROUGE 

THAN  ANY  PLACE  IN 
LOUISIANA! 


BATON  ROUGE  19J% 

Shreveport  15 

< 

-  New  Orleans  14JI% 


•SALES  MANAGEMENT  «/tO/*S 


advocate 

Rouge 

IOUISIAAta' 


Represented  Netionelly  by  The  Brenha 


Plant  Expenditures  1959-1964 
In  States  of  SNPA  Region 

The  following  chart  of  expenditures  for  improvement  of  news¬ 
paper  buildings  and  plants  in  states  within  the  region  covered  by 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  were  compiled 


from  data  collected  by 

the  American 

Newspaper  Publishers 

Association : 

Number  of 

Year: 

Reyiun 

N  ews^papers 

Capital  Outlay 

South  Atlantic 

102 

1959 

$  13,617,473 

East  South  Central 

38 

2,134,425 

West  South  Central 

85 

7,436,568 

225 

$  23,188,466 

Total  U.S: 

876 

$  97,564,213 

South  Atlantic 

108 

1960 

$  16,245,589 

East  South  Central 

43 

2,404,835 

West  South  Central 

81 

8,438,689 

232 

$  27,089,113 

Total  U.S: 

817 

$  92,556,219 

South  Atlantic 

127 

1961 

$  19,649,432 

East  South  Central 

44 

5,009,348 

West  South  Central 

98 

9,688,003 

269 

$  34,346,783 

Total  U.S: 

954 

$104,987,560 

South  Atlantic 

120 

1962 

$  23,582,785 

East  South  Central 

38 

2,409,232 

West  South  Central 

82 

12,361,758 

240 

$  38,353,775 

Total  U.S: 

860 

$117,298,233 

South  Atlantic 

127 

1963 

$  19,871,563.38 

East  South  Central 

48 

3,438,488.23 

West  South  Central 

88 

9,135,094 

263 

$  32,445,145.97 

Total  U.S: 

909 

$101,720,332.38 

South  Atlantic 

101 

196i. 

$  12,206,007 

East  South  Central 

37 

1,464,938 

West  South  Central 

72 

8,959,481 

210 

$  22,630,426 

Total  U.S: 

739 

$  98,558,928 

Anticipated  Figures 

For  1965: 

South  Atlantic 

87 

$  18,711,430 

East  South  Central 

27 

1,864,540 

West  South  Central 

62 

6,208,500 

176 

$  26,784,470 

Total  U.S: 

677 

$105,623,641 
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Id 

and  Palm  Beach  County 

S  N  J:^  CON  VENT  ION 

Palm  Beach  County — headquarters  of  Perry  Publications,  Inc. — is  a  vital  part 
of  Florida’s  fabulous  growth  in  agriculture,  industry,  tourism — the  space  age. 

Perry  Publications  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  Florida’s  and  Palm  Beach  County’s 
industrial  and  economic  development. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  special  invitation  to  all  SNPA 
conventioneers  to  visit  and  tour  our  plant  in  West  Palm  Beach. 

PERRY  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS 


•  Palm  Beach  Post 

•  Palm  Beach  Times 

•  Pensacola  Journal 

•  Pensacola  News 

•  (Fort  Walton  Beach)  Play¬ 
ground  Daily  News 

•  Panama  City  News 

•  Panama  City  Herald 

•  Ocala  Star-Banner 

•  DeLand  Sun  News 

•  (Melhourne)  The  Daily  Times 


•  Palatka  Daily  News 

•  (Leesburg)  The  Daily 
Commercial 

•  Jackson  County  Floridan 

•  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 

•  (Delray  Beach)  News-Journal 

•  Lake  City  Reporter 

•  Sebring  News 

•  Gadsden  County  Times 

•  (Eustis)  Lake  Region  News 

•  Freeport  News(Grand  Bahamas) 


'  New  .Smyrna  Beach  News 
Kissimmee  Gazette 
Fernandina  Beach  News  Leader 
Avon  Park  Sun 
(Tavares)  Lake  County 
Citizen 

The  DeBary-  Deltona 
Enterprise 
All  Florida  Magazine 
Palm  Beach  Life  Magazine 


PERRY  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


19  W  est  44lhSl. 


New  York  36,  New  York 


•  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEADLINE? 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 


oMF/UmOflMlff 

OomBt  toOoasHoOoast 
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had  not  been  invented  or  hardly  dreamed 
of  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  World 
War  II  was  located  near  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  what  had  once  been  rural  coun¬ 
tryside.  There  in  three  short  years  an 
industrial  city,  known  as  Oak  Ridge,  had 
been  created  virtually  from  scratch  to 
produce  atomic  weapons. 

Greater  Industrial  (Opacity 

The  optimism  of  many  Southerners  re¬ 
garding  the  feasibility  of  maintaining 
the  boom  while  converting  to  a  peacetime 
economy  was  more  than  justifled. 

For  one  thing,  the  region  was  a  better 
balanced  and  more  productive  economic 
unit  in  the  mid-forties  than  ever  before. 
Its  industrial  capacity  greatly  exceeded 
anything  heretofore  experienced.  The 
■seeds  thus  planted  were  to  make  possible 
its  further  growth. 

Many  of  its  people  had  moved  from 
rural  areas  to  cities  where  employment 
was  readily  available.  Skills  had  been 
upgraded  and  wage  levels  were  higher. 
Living  standards  had  improved  and  there 
was  a  backlog  of  savings  and  unsatisfied 
demand  for  many  types  of  goods  and 
services.  These  and  other  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  continued  resurgence  that 
more  than  filled  the  gaps  created  by  the 
closing  of  military  and  naval  training 


centers  and  the  cessation  of  war  pro¬ 
duction. 

By  the  late  1940’s,  there  was  ample 
evidence  that  the  South  had  broken 
through  to  a  higher  plateau  in  its  ad¬ 
vance  toward  becoming  a  vital  force  in 
the  nation’s  economy.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  this  process  had  contin¬ 
ued  virtually  unabated. 

During  the  fifties  and  sixties  the 
.South  has  experienced  its  most  phenom¬ 
enal  growth.  This  is,  of  course,  true  of 
the  entire  United  States,  but  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  South  has  been  of  an 
even  more  distinctive  character.  New 
expansions  of  existing  plants,  but  new 
industrial  plants  are,  in  most  cases,  not 
plants  of  the  most  modem  type. 

As  an  example,  one-sixth  of  all  the 
industrial  construction  in  the  United 
States  during  the  10-year  perio<l  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II  w’as  done  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  area,  which  includes  a  part 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  the  northwest  comer  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  value  of  such  construction  was 
six  times  the  value  of  all  industry  built 
in  the  New  England  aroa  during  the 
same  period. 

No  longer  solely  dei)endent  for  finan¬ 
cial  nutrition  upon  the  North  and  East, 
the  South  today  has  grown  some  major 
financial  sinews  within  its  own  borders. 
Generating  and  distributing  the  capital 
to  develop  major  industry  at  home,  the 
larger  Southern  cities  today  contain 
banking  institutions  which  have  the  re- 

(Continucd  on  page  42) 

Philadelphia  Press 
.4 wards  .4nnounced 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  announced  that  Frank 
Weir  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  has  won  its  1965  award 
for  best  writing  and  that  Joseph 
Daughen  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  the  winner  of  the 
1965  award  for  best  reporting. 
Pre.sentation  of  the  awards  will 
take  place  at  the  association’s 
21st  annual  dinner  at  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Hotel  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  14. 

Seven  other  area  newspaper¬ 
men  will  receive  awards.  They 
are: 

George  Staab,  Bulletin,  Schae¬ 
fer  gold  typewriter  for  public 
service; 

Henry  Darling,  Bulletin,  City 
of  Philadelphia  award  for  a  hu¬ 
man  interest  story; 

George  Murray,  Inquirer, 
Philadelphia  Firefighters  Asso¬ 
ciation  award  for  fire  coverage; 

Ted  Koch,  Daily  News,  Klein 
Memorial  Award  for  the  best 
headline; 

James  O’Brien,  Daily  News, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  award  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing; 

James  Riggio  and  Lee  Daniels, 
Camden  Courier  Post,  the  Fra¬ 
ternal  Order  of  Police  award  for 
police  reporting. 


VIRGINIA 

Manufacturing  employment  increased  3-1  2%.  in 
’64  vs.  1'  J  for  the  S.  .  .  .  Lowest  insured  un¬ 
employment  rate  of  all  states  ...  by  early  1966 
highest  per  capita  income  in  the  South 

ROANOKE’S 

metropolitan  area  has  shared  in  the  state’s  progress 
and  over  the  last  10  years  .  .  . 


•  Population  has  risen 

19'  (,  to  an  estimated 
174,000. 

•  Total  employment  has 

increased  34';J  to  al¬ 
most  78,000. 

•  The  unemployment 

rate  is  around  2.2'’, , 
far  below  the  national 
average. 

•  Retail  sales  have  been 

more  than  doubled, 
from  $121,321,000  in 
1955  to  $254,889,000 
today. 


•  Per  hou.sehold  effective 

buying  income  has 
gained  from  $5,747  to 
$7,025. 

•  Circulation  of  The 

Roanoke  Times  and 
The  Roanoke  World- 
News  has  increased 
25'  ^  to  over  107,000. 
The  newspapers  put 
$3.2  million  in  plant 
expansion  and  equip¬ 
ment  modernization 
in  this  period. 


Cover  Roanoke  and  Western  Virginia  with .  .  . 


THE  ROANOKE 
TIMES 


SljelLaanokt 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson.  Walker  Company 
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COCOA  TRIBUNE 


Star-Advocate 


CAPE 

KENNEDY 


TITUSVILLE 

COCOA 


Gannett  Florida 


is  a  new  name  and  new 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


We  are  |)lease<l  to  be  a  j)art  of  SINPA  and' salute  its  efforts  to 
bring  proper  recognition  to  one  of  tlie  fastest  growing  regions  in 
the  nation.  e  are  proud  too  to  be  the  prime  representatives 
of  the  Cape  Kenneily  area  ami  Brevard  C.ounty— the  fastest 
growing  area  in  SNJ^A  and  in  the  nation. 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  Gannett  Florida 


THE  Trrt’SV  II.I.E 

COCOA  TRIBUNE  ^  StAR-ADVOCATE 


Members  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Gannett  Newspapers 


9KmtVHU*^ 


ihrouffh  the  midlands 


*Data  from  S  M  Survoy 
tiiuo-  Junt  10.  1965 


Three-Qsartsn  of 
SoQtli  GaroliBi's.. 

2,548,800 

Ptopit 

$3,790,805,000 
IneoiiMS 
$2,425,151,000 
Rttail  Salts 


.is  a  fabulous  market  for  all  products  and  services! 

Yes,  when  you  advertise  consistently  in  the  Greenville,  Columbia  and  Charleston 
newspapers,  you’ll  reach  and  sell  the  rich  three-quarters  of  this  state’s  economy 
from  the  mountains  through  the  midlands  to  the  sea!  You’ll  get  more  than  337,000 
daily  circulation,  and  20%  to  100%  coverage  in  34  of  the  state’s  46  counties. 


Yours  with 


THE  BIG 


For  information  and  assistance,  contact  the 
newspapers  listed  or  their  national  representatives. 


GREENVILLE 
COLUMBIA 
CHARLESTON 


News  Pieimit 
Ripr.  WarMriffitk  Ce. 

Stiti  aU  Rtcari 
r.  Tlw  Braekaa  Cs. 

News  t  Coiritr  aid  Past 
Rear.  Cresacr,  WeaRware, 
CMara  &  OrattRM,  he. 


E.  L.  Gaylord 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

He  is  past  president  of  the 
Appeals  Review  Board;  past 
director  of  the  Downtown  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Oklahoma  City;  past 
director  Sunbeam  Home  and 
Family  Service;  past  director 
central  branch  of  the  YMCA; 
past  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  South¬ 
west  American  Livestock  Foun¬ 
dation  Inc.;  trustee  of  the  Cow¬ 
boy  Hall  of  Fame  and  Western 
Heritage  Center;  vicepresident 
director  of  the  Oklahoma  Health 
Sciences  Foundation  Inc. 

Mr.  Gaylord  serves  on  boards 
for  both  Oklahoma  Christian 
College  and  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Science  Foundation,  and 
numerous  other  educational  and 
scientific  groups. 

He  was  bom  in  Denver  May 
‘28,  1919  and  married  Thelma 
Feragen  Aug.  30,  1950.  They 
have  four  children. 

• 

New  Business  and  PR 
Managers  Appointed 

Waukexjan,  Ill. 

Roy  Dupuis,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  new  business  de¬ 
velopment.  He  will  coordinate 
business  development  activities 
of  the  retail,  classified  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  markets. 

Also  announced  was  appoint¬ 
ment  of  David  Lewis  as  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations  of  the 
News-Sun  and  its  affiliated 
weekly,  the  Independent-Regis¬ 
ter,  Libertyville,  Ill. 


The  South  Today 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

sources  to  back  new  ventures,  grow 
stronger  on  their  success  and  feed  still 
more  vitality  into  this  fa.st  developing 
area.  Moreover,  a  sizeable  number  of 
Southerners  share  in  the  ownership  of 
American  corporations. 

The  .Southern  Megalopolis 

Today  are  seen  the  beginnings  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  the  nation,  of  heav¬ 
ily-populated  areas  called  “strip  cities.” 
According  to  predictions,  one  of  these, 
truly  the  Southern  megalopolis  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  will  begin  in  Northern  Virginia  and 
extend  through  Charlotte  to  Atlanta. 

Factors  such  as  location,  the  popula¬ 
tion  explosion,  the  influx  of  regional 
management  headquarters  and  new  in¬ 
dustrial  complexes  have  all  contributed 
to  the  grow'th  of  Atlanta,  Houston  and 
Dallas  as  major  distribution  and  retail¬ 
ing  centers. 


Industries  located  in  the  South  since 
the  war  cover  practically  every  known 
product  and  service.  However,  two  in¬ 
dustries  that  did  not  even  exist  before 
the  war — atomic  energy  and  space — have 
created  the  greatest  impact  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

In  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  there 
were  two  additional  major  installations. 
These  are  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energj’  Com¬ 
mission’s  plant  near  Paducah,  Ky.,  and 
its  Savannah  River  Plant,  near  Aiken, 
S.  C. 

Even  more  spectacular  is  the  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  South  of  much  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  space  and  space-related  industries  at 
locations  such  as  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  in  Florida,  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

The  list  of  newer  industries  al.so  in¬ 
cludes  electronics  and  synthetic  fibers. 
Transportation  equipment,  machinery, 
metal  fabrication,  and  apparel  indus¬ 
tries,  expanded  their  share  of  the  area’s 
manufacturing  total  during  this  period. 


Most  other  industries  showed  significant 
growth.  Transportation,  utility  and  com¬ 
munication  companies  made  notable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  region’s  progress. 

Ocean  shipping,  as  well  as  intracoastal 
and  inland  barge  traffic,  has  increased  in 
the  South  in  keeping  with  the  tempo  of 
the  time.  With  its  thousands  of  miles  of 
coastline  and  rivers  and  plentiful  har¬ 
bors,  the  region  has  always  had  much  to 
offer  shipping  in  the  way  of  natural 
advantages.  Today,  shippers  also  benefit 
from  many  man-made  port  and  water¬ 
ways  improvements. 

Busy  Ports 

As  might  be  expected,  top  ranking 
ports  such  as  New  Orleans,  Houston  and 
Norfolk  share  fully  in  these  activities. 
On  the  basis  of  tonnage,  numerous  other 
Southern  cities  rank  high  on  the  list  of 
major  ports  in  the  U.  S. 

Scientific  research  in  many  fields  has 
contributed  vastly  to  Southern  progress. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Mississippi 
geteil  Sales 


6ain  634% 


Retail  sales  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  keep  gaining  at 
a  strong  rate.  Latest 
figures*  at  deadline 
show  August  sales  up 
9.3%  above  July  and 
a  whopping  63.4%  gain 
over  August,  1964. 


A  market  with  such  con¬ 
tinuing  growth  must  be 
worth  cultivating.  And 
the  most  efficient  way  is 
via  the  Clarion  Ledger- 
Jackson  Daily  News  .  .  . 
Mississippi's  most  influ¬ 
ential  advertising  me¬ 
dium  .  .  .  now  with 
114,411**  statewide 
circulation. 

*Miss.  State  Univ.  Bureau  of 
Business  Economic  Research. 

**ABC  Publishers  Statement 
—March  31,  1965. 


THE 

CLARION  ★  LEDGER 
AND 

JACKSON 
DAILY  ★NEWS 

Mississippi's  First  Newspapers 
Represented  by  the 
KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 

Xo-Oonifrs  WJTV  (TV  WSII  (Rodio) 
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creasing  tendency  for  research  activitie.s 
to  be  located  in  the  South  along  with 
associated  enterprises.  A  variety  of  in¬ 
dustries,  large  and  small,  now  have  their 
ovvn  research  departments.  Often  faculty 
members  of  nearby  universities  serv’e  as 
consultants  or  conduct  special  projects 
for  these  firms. 

‘Research  Triangle* 

Even  greater  potential  is  offered  by 
the  trend  toward  utilization  of  special 
scientific  and  educational  facilities  such 
as  the  “Re.search  Triangle”  organizetl 
in  North  Carolina  in  an  area  bounded 
by  Duke  University,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  State 
College. 

.And  perhaps  the  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  scientists,  re.search  activities  and 
specialized  equipment  in  the  South,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  that  occasioned  by  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  space  centers. 

Development  of  the  South’s  varied 
mineral  resources  has  continued  to  pro¬ 
gress.  It  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  natural  gas  and  over  half  of  its 
coal.  The  region’s  petroleum  producing 
states  are  now  responsible  for  about 
two-thirds  of  U.  S.  production.  In  fact, 
they  pro<1uce  more  petroleum  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Petroleum  and  chemicals  and  related 
products  form  the  basis  for  a  huge  in¬ 
dustrial  complex  .stretching  along  the 
Mississippi  Riv’er  between  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans. 

tbundance  of  Water 

And  one  v’ery  special  natural  resource 
that  has  long  been  underrated  and  ne¬ 
glected  is  possessed  by  the  South  in 
abundance.  That  resource  is  water.  Its 
presence  and  ready  availability,  for  both 
human  and  industrial  uses,  as  well  as 
for  recreational  purposes,  is  just  liegin- 
ning  to  be  really  appreciated. 

Southetm  agriculture  has  changed  for 
the  better.  Cotton,  though  still  the  leader, 
now  i)roduces  less  than  18  per  cent  of 
farm  receipts.  Cattle  brings  in  more 
than  1.5  per  cent  and  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  produces  14  per  cent.  Cash  receipts 
from  chickens  and  eggs  alone  now 
amount  to  $1%  billion. 

There  have  been  many  improvements, 
including  the  adoption  of  more  scientific 
methods  of  farming  and  forestr>%  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  products  and  improved 
utilization  of  older  products  and  by¬ 
products.  Florida  citrus  is  an  example 
how  new  methods  have  contributed  to 
agricultural  progress.  Frozen  orange 
juice,  a  modem  dev'elopment,  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  industry  by  making  the 
product  av'ailable  anywhere  in  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  Plantings  have  increased 
and  both  consumers  and  producers  hav’e 
benefited. 

The  Farm  Revolution 

The  farm  revolution  is  bringing  in 
more  cash  income,  making  the  South  a 
better  market  for  all  types  of  products. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  farming  account 
ed  for  about  $1.8  billion  in  personal  in¬ 
come.  By  11>64  the  amount  had  risen  to 
$4%  billion. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  (1950-1965 1, 
the  region’s  population  increased  by  ovei 
11  million  persons  to  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  55  million.  This  represents  a  2ti 
per  cent  gain,  which  is  slightly  below 
that  experienced  by  the  country  as  a 
whole.  During  the  latest  five  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  South  has  gained  a  little  fastci 
(9%)  than  the  national  average  (8.1 'I- ). 

Texas,  with  10,500,000  people,  is  the 
region’s  largest  state  and  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  in  the  nation. 

Florida,  the  most  dynamic  growing 
state,  during  1961  became  the  9th  mo.st 
jiopulous  state  in  the  Union.  By  contrast, 
it  ranked  27th  in  1940  and  20th  in  1950. 

Total  personal  income  in  the  14-.state 
region  increased  $65  billion  in  the  15 
years  ending  in  1964  to  a  total  of  $10S 
i)illion.  This  gain  of  150  per  cent  com¬ 
pares  with  a  national  rise  of  188  i)er 
cent. 

Measured  on  a  per  capita  basis.  South¬ 
erners’  incomes  increased  90  per  cent 
from  $1,014  to  $1,976.  The  nation  in¬ 
creased  86  per  cent,  but  the  national  per 
capita  income  of  $2,566  still  ranks  ahead 
of  the  South. 

Significant  as  they  may  .seem,  popu¬ 
lation  and  income  statistics  only  l)egin 
to  refiect  the  most  recent  extraordinary 
change  and  progress  in  the  South.  Fun¬ 
damental  forces  now  in  motion  promise 
even  more  change  in  the  future: 

— The  continuing  movement  of  people 
away  from  the  farms  and  into  better 
jTaying  jobs  in  factories,  service  indus¬ 
tries  and  office  work  of  all  kinds. 

— The  growth  of  population  centers  in 
metropolitan  areas,  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  per  capita  income  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  generation  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  new  capital. 

Diversified  Economy 

The  South  is  continuing  to  build  a  di¬ 
versified  business  and  industrial  economy 
.solidly  founded  on  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  finished  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  of  the  products  of  new  and 
expanded  industry  are  sold  throughout 
the  nation  and  around  the  world.  But 
much  is  made  for  the  South  and  sold  to 
.Southerners.  And  herein  lies  an  inter¬ 
esting  phenomenon.  As  more  profitable 
plants  have  been  set  up  in  the  South  to 
supply  goods  for  the  Southern  market 
...  as  more  Southern  people  have  been 
employed  to  make  products  for  South¬ 
ern  customers  .  .  .  the  Southern  market 
itself  has  grown  and  required  still  more 
products  and  services. 

Today’s  South  is  a  land  of  economic 
opportunity  rather  than  an  economic 
problem.  What  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  two  most  recent  dec¬ 
ades — the  busiest  and  most  productive  in 
its  history — represents  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  an  even  brighter  future. 
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WE’VE  GOT 


n 


BRACKETED.. 


. .  SO  you  can  home  in  on 
MARKET/DALLAS’  $5455,811*000 
annual  retail  sales! 


Selling  doesn’t  stop  at  the  county  line,  or  even  with 
metropolitan  area  limits.  Dallas'  influence  is  felt  over 
a  good  fourth  of  Texas.  “I  bought  it  in  Dallas"  is  as 
distinctive  to  North  Texans  as  displaying  a  Paris  label. 

So  The  News  goes  in  for  total-market  selling . .  and 
goes  out,  home-delivered,  to  246  North  Texas  cities 
and  towns  in  addition  to  its  intensive  coverage  of 
Dallas  itself.  It  affords  20%  or  better  coverage  of 


126  of  these  communities,  in  a  pattern  that  aligns 
closely  with  product  distribution. 

Because  its  considerably  larger  circulation  provides 
coverage  embracing  the  entire  Dallas  Market,  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  is  the  basic  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  North  Texas.  Use  it,  extensively,  and  brace 
for  the  extra  Market/ Dallas  business! 


ptornuioi 


CRESMER.  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  N.tional  RapmantaUv. 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Rapraaantatlva 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  CAVOILCADE'— The  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
News,  a  member  of  the  Fentress  Group  (Newspapers  Inc.),  is  investing 
$500,000  to  improve  its  publishing  facilities  at  Fourth  Street  and 
Waco  Avenue.  Present  structures  will  be  remodeled  after  the  move  is 
made  into  the  new  building  next  June.  The  entire  plant  will  contain 
46,000  square  feet  of  space.  A  Community  Room  will  have  seating 
capacity  of  100  persons.  The  first  edition  of  the  Port  Arthur  News  was 
printed  March  18,  1897,  on  a  hand  press  in  a  baggage  car. 


Circulation: 

MORNING 

SUNDAY 


91,625 

116,296 


ABC  Audit  Report  Mac.  31,  1965 


SHREVEPORT 

The  Nation's  72nd  Newspaper  Market* 


SHREVEPORT,  Louisiana's  Big  Second  Market,  is  the 
dominant  city  of  the  rich  Tri-State  ARK-LA-TEX  area 
consisting  of  716,CXX}  people  in  207,300  households 
producing  retail  sales  of  $789,588,000.  The  Shreveport 
Metropolitan  Area  has  enjoyed  excellent  growth  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  with  Population  up  41%,  Effective 
Buying  Income  up  73%  and  Retail  Sales  up  70%.  The 
Shreveport  Times  has  been  a  dynamic  factor  in  the 
growth  of  our  city.  Circulation  of  The  Shreveport  Times 
is  at  an  ail-time  high  with  actual  increases  since  1950 
of  34%  Daily  and  55%  Sunday.  Shreveport  is  truly  a 
“city  on  the  grow”  and  The  Shreveport  Times  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  this  energetic,  progressive  market. 

fSalcc  klmnMgmmfit  Survey  of  Buying  Power— dun*  10,  19S5 
*SBOS  Newspaper  Cfrculalion  Analysis  1965-66 

^he  Shrmeport  (Eme0 
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Give  him  hard  local  news  and  plenty  of  it  in 
regional  supplements. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Orlando  Evening  Star 
have  pioneered  in  the  printing  of  area  supplements. 
Today  we  print  seven  regional  supplements, 


H«n.,  ""  ' 

'A' 

Marion  SenlinH  ■;«; 


Itradlim-  Dra**!*  Var  j 
For  Folitiral  llo|»«*fiilf* 

_ _  th.h  f-». 


Lake  Sentinel  x"- 


which  run  from  four  to  40  pages  each,  five  days 
a  week. 

The  supplements  carry  a  Sentinel  (or  a  Star)  mast¬ 
head  and  are  distributed  with  the  main  edition. 

For  instance,  at  Cape  Kennedy  in  Brevard  County 
we  call  our  supplement  the  Brevard  Sentinel  (and 
an  afternoon  edition  is  the  Brevard  Star). 

In  Seminole  County  it  is  the  Seminole  Sentinel. 
In  Marion  County,  heart  of  the  growing  Florida 
thoroughbred  industry,  it  is  the  Marion  Sentinel.  In 
Osceola  County  it's  the  Osceola  Sentinel,  in  Polk 
County  it's  the  Polk  Sentinel,  in  Volusia  County  the 
Volusia  Sentinel  and  it  is  the  Lake  Sentinel  in  Lake 
County. 

We  maintain  15  bureaus  in  these  Central  Florida 
counties  and  employ  136  full  time  staffers  in  the 
1  5  offices. 

We  pay  $40,000  rent  annually  in  14 
bureaus  but  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area  we 
have  our  own  half-million-dollar  building 
at  Cocoa,  headquarters  for  a  Brevard  , 

County  staff  of  74.  * 

Bi 

Our  Cape  Kennedy  plant  includes 
modern  photo-composition  and  engraving  /  \ 

installations  where  local  Brevard  County  / 

advertisements  are  set,  proofed  and 
finished  for  fast,  efficient  service  to  our  ^ 
customers. 

This  is  how  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
the  Orlando  Evening  Star  have  become  ^ 

the  dominant  newspapers  in  the  rich 
billion-dollar-plus  Central  Florida  market. 

This  is  how  these  newspapers  STAY 
CLOSE  TO  THEIR  READERS  ...  by  printing  , 
the  weddings  and  the  deaths  and  the 
council  meetings,  plus  local,  regional 
editorials  and  cartoons  in  five-day-a-week 


N’olusia-.SrmiiioIr  Sentinel 

r  f'itrUH  Oop  llo(H‘H 

JjjjHHLl Sakl  'S|M>tb'  In  Volusia 


d^rlanbo  Sentinel 

ORLANDO  EVENING  STAR 


if  filiated  with  the  Tribune  Company 
of  Chicafio 


The  Weekly  Editor 


WORKING  UP  SOME  CIjVSSIFIED 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

One  of  the  most  neglected 
money-makers  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers  is  classified  advertising. 

We’ve  been  preaching  this 
message  to  weeklies  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  most  of  the 
time  the  response  has  been  a 
shrug  and  a  “sui-e.”  And  little 
else. 

The  facts  of  life  of  classified 
advertising  were  brought  home 
to  us  recently  in  a  small  item 
from  the  Southern  Illinois  Edi¬ 
torial  As-sociation  Newsletter.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  Benld  (Ill.) 
Enterprise  had  come  up  with 
20  ways  of  increasing  classified 
advertising  which  were  making 
them  money. 

We  wrote  the  Enterprise  and 
asked  them  to  give  us  a  run¬ 
down  on  the  20  ideas  and  what 
specifically  they  were  doing  for 
the  Enterprise.  We  got  back  a 
one-line  answer:  “This  was 
lifted  from  a  neighboring  news¬ 
paper.  No  credit  is  due  us.” 

This  didn’t  help  us  any  in 
finding  out  what  success  the 
Benld  Enterprise  had  with  the 
20  ideas  and  what  specific  ads 
were  coming  in.  But  we  did 
have  the  “20  Ways  to  Make 
Money!  By  Using  Enterprise 
Classifieds”  which  had  been 
lifted  from  the  unnamed  neigh¬ 
boring  newspaper.  This  actually 
was  a  tearsheet  from  the  En¬ 
terprise;  one  with  the  ideas. 

More  Di(4ributiun 

We  sent  the  tearsheet  through 
the  office  copying  machine  a 
few  times  and  passed  the  car¬ 
bons  on  to  some  weekly  news¬ 
papers  who  could  use  a  shot  in 
the  money  arm. 

They  took  the  ideas,  adapted 
them  for  their  own  newspapers 
and  the  results  have  been  ex¬ 


cellent.  One  big  city  weekly  of 
12  tabloid  pages  went  from  one 
page  to  two  pages  of  classifieds 
in  two  weeks. 

The  only  thing  we  added  to 
the  ideas  was  to  put  a  girl  on 
the  telephone  and  get  her  selling 
those  classifieds  every  day. 

Here  are  the  20  ideas,  all 
aimed  at  newspaper  readers 
themselves : 

1.  Sell  your  services 

2.  Offer  your  used  car  for 
.sale 

3.  Rent  that  spare  room 

4.  Rent  your  empty  garage 

5.  Offer  real  estate  for  sale 

6.  Sell  second-hand  household 
appliances 

7.  Advertise  surplus  feed  and 
seed 

8.  Sell  discarded  but  usable 
clothing 

9.  Offer  old  radio  or  TV  for 
.sale 

10.  Advertise  building  lots 
for  sale 

11.  Advertise  surplus  car  ac¬ 
cessories 

12.  Sell  used  farm  or  garden 
machinery 

13.  Sell  poultry  and  eggs 

14.  Dispose  of  surplus  live¬ 
stock 

15.  Sell  unwanted  phono¬ 
graph  records 

16.  Sell  garden  equipment  no 
longer  needs. 

17.  Dispose  of  that  surplus 
heater 

18.  Advertise  ’’not  wanted” 
fishing  equipment 

19.  Sell  that  used  typewriter 

20.  Dispose  of  toys  no  longer 


THURSDATA 

Powell  Glass  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Bay  St.  Louis  (Miss.)  Sea  Coast 
Echo,  has  filed  suit  in  Chancery 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Court  to  block  the  filming  in  Bay  Queens  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
St.  Louis  of  a  movie  by  Para-  Post  put  out  a  commemorative 
mount  Pictures  unless  the  movie  edition  welcoming  him.  It  in¬ 
firm  reimburses  the  City  of  Bay  eluded  a  front  page  shot  of  his 
St.  Louis  for  use  of  public  motorcade  on  Queens  Boule- 
roads.  vard. 

Mr.  Glass  is  a  non-practicing  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

lawyer.  ‘BKAT  UP  A  LITTI.K' 

T,,  o  -  /o  n  \  7 _ I  Kieth  Howard,  a  weekly  edi- 

j  ^  Kr  tor  whose  support  of  civil  riirhts 

and  Tribune  recently  Published  him  cancelled  advertis- 

a  special  edition  called  the  ,  -  „ 

«rv  »»  •  u  <  ii.  mg  and  a  few  punches  in  the 

Oconee  Story,  in  honor  of  the  ^  u  j?  _ _ t  ^„ii  „ 

.  .  u-  u  M.  •  I  i.  nose,  told  a  conference  of  fellow 

county  in  which  it  circulates.  ...  _ „ 

T  ui  1  j  j  editors  recently  that  ‘doing  a 

In  both  black  and  white  and  ,  •  u 

spot  color,  the  editors  showed  ,  tnvncr  iti  1  no’ 

off  “Ocon^Yesterday’s  Land  of  staying  m  busi- 

of  Legend..  Tomorrow’s  Land 
of  Unlimited  Opportunity.” 

r  H  iT  ern  Ohio,  spoke  to  the  editors  of 

piled  by  Bob  Felder,  a  stud^t  „„rtheastern  Ohio  weeklies  at 

Kent  State  University  Oct.  30. 
Carolina;  A1  Dozier,  a  student  g.  .  ,  . 

from  the  University  of  South  iq,4c  m  Uftwo  a  v,oq  r.?,™ 
j  T  v  m  j  in  1946,  Mr.  Howard  has  cam- 

Carolina;  and  John  Moore  and 

Martha  N^avy,  regular  Journal  favSns  and^arber  shops  in  the 
staffers.  Extra  copies  are  sell-  v-  n  . 

•_  r  cft  i  1.  Yellow  Spnngs  area  which  re- 

ing  for  50  cents  each.  ,  ,  '  xt  _ _ 

fuse  to  serv’e  Negroes. 

1.  i.  “If  vou  don’t  think  .segrega- 
Sam  S.  Clevenson,  who  has  ^  discrimination  can  be 

worked  on  n^spapers  in  La-  190 

^nia,  N.  H  Springfield,  Mass.,  „  Uov.rard,  “you’ll 

Syracuse,  N  Y.,  and  Bostom  surprised  to  learn  that  we 
Mass.,  has  left  the  edfforia  staff  discrimination  at  a  tav- 

of  the  Schenect^y  (N.  Y.)  Un-  ^ 

lon-Stor  to  stert^  a  new  w^kly,  restaurant  six  years  and  14  law- 
the  Jeuish  World.  Mr.  Cleven- 

^n  wa.s  once  editor  of  the  ^he  editor’s  participation  in 
Farmington  (N.  H.)  News.  ^  desegregate  res- 

T,v  XT  ,  ,  ,  -X,  ,  r  •  x,  taurants  “raised  the  problem  of 
The  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Light  about  25 

has  suspended  publication  pend-  the  Christmas  ad- 

mg  financial  reorganization.  It  ..grtising  revenue  we’d  antici- 
informed  readers  that  it  will  ^ed,”  he  said.  “But  that  was 
still  publish  Our  .Magmfwent  ^  temporary  situation  and  we 
/sW.  a  picture  Wk  of  Nan-  t  along  without  it,  and  are 

tucket  m  time  for  Christmas  de-  .till  in  business  19  years  later, 
livery.  The  book  is  priced  at  $10  „^te.” 

per  copy.  another  occasion,  Mr. 

•  1  /XT  XT  V  x-  •/  ,  How'ard  said,  he  was  “beat  up 

Vemefe  (N  Y.)  Li/c  has  a  little”  bv  two  restaurant  op- 
raised  Its  subscription  price  erators,whilethechiefofpo- 
from  $3to$4peryear.()ne  rea-  Uce  “hurried  inside  a  tavern” 
son  given:  ‘  There  has  also  been  to  avoid  witnessing  the  scene, 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  The  editor  also  “lived  slim  at 
editorial  content  of  Mernck  times”  when  he  had  to  compete 
Life  in  rwent  years,  including  ^jt^  another  newspaper  set  up 
photographic  content.”  hy  community  elements  which 

disagreed  with  his  integration 
When  Charles  Shaw,  editor  policy, 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Hope  However,  he  added,  “competi- 
(Pa.)  Bucks  County  Gazette  de-  tion  forced  us  to  publish  a  bet- 
cided  to  take  a  vacation  recent-  ter  paper.” 
ly,  he  couldn’t  find  a  substitute  *  *  * 

editor.  So  he  came  up  with  a  The  Portage  (Mich.)  Herald, 
celebrity  issue  consisting  of  a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  paid 
nothing  but  articles  contributed  circulation  of  5,400,  has  been 
by  “some  of  the  Gazette’s  most  sold  by  its  founders,  Len  and 
illustrious  friends,”  They  in-  Mildred  Colby,  to  T.  H.  Publish- 
cluded  Author  James  A.  Mich-  jng  Corporation,  owners  of  the 
ener;  John  A.  Schneider,  presi-  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
dent  of  the  CBS  television  net-  and  the  Savanna  (Ill.)  Times- 
work;  St.  John  Terrell,  creator  Journal.  The  Herald  was  estab- 
of  the  Lambertville  Music  Cir-  Hshed  in  1958. 
cus;  and  Actor  and  Director  David  T.  Hayhow,  publisher 
Ezra  Stone  (the  “Henry  Aid-  of  the  Daily  News,  bcNcomes  pub- 
rich”  of  radio  fame) .  lisher  of  the  Herald. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
During  Pope  Paul’s  recent  by  W.  B.  Grimes  and  Company, 
visit  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Washington-based  brokers. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

MARKET  '66*  AT  A 
GLANCE . . . 


NUMBER  OF 

PERSONAL 

TOTAL 

RETAIL 

TOTAL 

FOOD 

PER 

HOUSEHOLU 

POPULATION 

HOUSEHOLDS 

INCOME 

(000) 

SALES 

(000) 

SALES 

(000) 

INCOME 

MAINE 

1,008,036 

291,569 

2,245,880 

$1,280,158 

$  349,735 

$6,932 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

641,516 

190,281 

1,640,736 

1,015,850 

285,729 

7,760 

VERMONT 

399,238 

113,390 

934,382 

600,949 

151,017 

7,416 

RHODE  ISUND 

911,917 

273,032 

2,411,250 

1,267,739 

305,217 

7,948 

MASSACHUSEHS 

5,642,842 

1,682,066 

16,902,360 

8,278,322 

2,070,007 

9,043 

CONNECTICUT 

2,864,814 

850,592 

9,942,090 

4,553,220 

1,161,885 

10,519 

TOTALS 

11,468,363 

3,400,930 

$34,076,998 

$16,996,238 

$4,323,590 

$9,017 

*  1966  E&P  Estimates 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  FIRST  among  U.5.  regions  in  per-family 
food  sales.  Six-state  total  1966  food  sales  will  be 

$4,323,590,000* 

And  newspapers  give  you  TOTAL  SELLING  in  New  England! 
ALL  your  ads  will'^get  RESULTS  in  these  leading  dailies: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M/.  Portland  Press-Herald  (ID, 
Portland  Express  (0,  Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (0 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelimr  Ttmes-Argus  (0 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M) 

RHODE  iSUND 

Pawtucket  Tteis  fF),  Providence  Bulletin  (Q, 
Providence  Journal  (M&S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSinS 

Boston  Globe  (M&Q,  Boston  Globe  (S), 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (0, 

Fall  River  Herald  Hems  (0,  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (0, 
Gardner  News  (0,  laMfence  Eagle-Trdiune  (M&0, 
Lynn  Item  (0,  New  Bedford  Steidard-Ttmes  (E&S), 
North  Adams  Transcript  t0, 

PittsBoM  Berkshire  Eagle  (0, 

Springfield  Daily  News  (0,  Union  (M), . 

Republican  (S),  Taunton  Gazette 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (0,  ,* 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S),  Worcester  Gazette  (0 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&0, 

Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bristol  Press  (0, 

Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  ($), 

Hartford  Times  (0, 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&0, 

Middletown  Press  (0,  New  Britain  Herald  (0, 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M), 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S), 
Torrington  Register  (0, 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&0, 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


WORLD’S  LARGES 


\< 

''iRAD 

Hag- 
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mill 
plant 
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for  u 
ihe  w 
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ILITARY  UNIVERSITY 


Where  is  it?  West  Point?  Annapolis?  Sandhurst?  No.  It’s  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama.  It’s  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  AIR  UNIVERSITY,  world¬ 
wide  in  influence,  with  some  6,000  USAF  officer-students  attending  each 
year,  plus  officers  from  all  other  U.  S.  military  services  and  officers  from 
allied  nations. 

AIR  university’s  annual  $59  million-plus  payroll  and  its  purchases 
exceeding  $15  million  are  major  factors  in  Montgomery’s  economy.  And 
Montgomery  is  adding  new  industrial  strength  with  plants  for  paper, 
glass,  textiles,  and  wood  processing.  Montgomery’s  growth  is  typical  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  120,000-square  mile  area  served  by  The 
Southern  Company  system.  Contributing  to  this  area’s  growth  is  the 
ample,  low-cost  electric  power  supplied  by  our  companies. 


(iRADING  FOR  UNION 

Hag-Camp  Paper 
Corporation’s  $45 
million  Alabama 
plant  begins  on  5,400- 
jtrf  site  near  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Plant  will 
produce  kraft  paper 
for  use  throughout 
the  world. 


Aerospace  Globe  with  officer-students  noting  data  to  compute  orbital  flights  of  .satellites 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


3390  PEACHTREE  ROAD,  N.  E. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30320 


Alabama  Power  Company 
Georgia  Power  Company 
Gulf  Power  Company 


Mississippi  Power  Company 
Southern  Electric  Generating  Co. 

Southern  Services,  Inc. 


POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


TAX-PAYING  •  INVESTOR-OWNED 


news-people 


Hall 


Jackson 


Porter 


Burke 


Heselden 


Dolan 


KENNETH  K.  BURKE,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  a  Gannett 
Newspaper,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau.  He  succeeds  Frank  A.  Lawler,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lowell  Sun. 

JOHN  E.  HESELDEN.  who  has  been  general  manager  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News  since  Jan.  I,  1964,  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  that  news¬ 
paper  and  also  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gannett 
Company  Inc.,  the  parent  corporation. 

THOMAS  P.  DOLAN,  who  has  been  an  executive  on  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
six  cities  in  the  past  20  years,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Newburg- 
Beacon  (N.Y.)  Evening  News.  He  has  been  general  manager  there  since 
February,  1963. 


Hall  Succeeds  Shaw 
In  Editor's  Position 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Woodrow  Hall,  manai^ing:  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evansville  Courier 
since  February,  1963,  has  been 
named  editor,  succeeding'  Earl 
E.  Shaw,  who  died  Oct,  31. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Courier  Publisher  Robert  C. 
Enlow. 

Bill  D,  Jackson,  city  editor  for 
the  last  2%  years,  was  named 
managring  editor  and  Michael 
Porter,  copy  editor,  was  named 
city  editor. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  36-year  old 
native  of  Kentucky.  He  joined 
the  Courier  in  March  1967  as  a 


AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\A.IN.  INC. 
Engineers 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


Ml  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS.  02116 
Ta.  (617)  262-3200 

1301  L  MOREHEAD  ST,  CHARLOTTE.  N.C.  28204 
tel.  (704)  375-173S 


copy  editor.  He  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  when  named  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  slot  in  1963.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  here  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  London  (Ky.) 
Sentinel-Echo.  He  serwed  in  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  War. 

He  attended  Florida  Southern 
College  and  holds  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky 
where  he  majored  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Jackson,  28,  is  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Daily  Progress 
and  the  Panris  (Texas.)  News. 
He  came  to  Evansville  in  June 
1963.  He  is  a  native  of  Arkansas 
and  majored  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Porter,  28,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  State  University  where 
he  majored  in  political  science. 
He  worked  for  a  time  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

In  1961  he  worked  for  the 
Courier  as  a  sports  writer, 
leaving  in  1963  to  become  In¬ 
diana  sports  editor  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
naL  He  returned  to  Evansville 
as  a  copy  editor  in  1964. 

• 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Urbana  (0.)  Citi¬ 
zen — elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  succeed  his 
father,  who  died  last  Aug.  23. 


Mel  Barker — from  manager 
of  research  and  development. 

Field  Enterprises,  to  public  af¬ 

fairs  dii^ctor  for  Field  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 

*  *  4> 

Bill  Barley,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State — best-in-show  trophy  of 
the  Sears  Traveling  Exhibition 
of  Contemporary  Southern  Art. 

*  *  « 

Richard  E.  Collins — from 
sales  staff  of  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers  to  manager  of 
sales  development,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  «  « 

Don  R.  MacMannis,  a  10-year 
veteran  of  Parade  magazine’s 
sales  staff,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Armstrong,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Illinois  State 


Register  —  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Capital  City  Planning 
Commission. 

*  *  « 

Larry  D.  Olson — from  Sioux 
Falls  (S,  D.)  Argus-Leader  st&fl 
to  editor  of  the  Valley  City 
(N,  D.)  Times-Record,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dwight  Cowden — now  edi¬ 
tor/publisher  of  the  Belding 
(Mich.)  Banner-News. 

*  *  4i 

David  V.  Hingtgbn,  a  former 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman  re¬ 
porter — to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

«  «  ♦ 

Paul  McAfee — from  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
staff  to  director  of  the  news 
bureau  at  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

«  «  ♦ 

Woodrow  Wilson,  publisher 
of  the  Panama  City  News  Her¬ 
ald — president  of  Florida  Press 
Association. 

«  *  « 

Joseph  E.  Blalock — from 
Bache  &  Co.  research  depart¬ 
ment  to  Doremus  &  Co.  public 
relations  staff.  He  was  a  1957 
journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky. 

4>  «  * 

Clyde  Wilson  —  from  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
staff  to  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 

4<  4>  * 

Robert  McDonald,  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  photogra¬ 
pher — three  top  prizes  in  the 
1965  Southeastern  Fair  photog¬ 
raphy  contest. 


RUSSELL  KIRK 

Is  one  of  the  most  RESPONSIBLE, 
conservative  voices  in  America  today. 

Author,  lecturer,  educator,  and  one  of  literary’s  all-time  greats, 
RUSSELL  KIRK  writes  an  inspiring  five-times-a-week  column 
that  continues  to  rapidly  gain  readership  on  more  and  more 
important  editorial  pages  all  across  the  nation. 

If  your  newspaper  is  not  already  using  KIRK,  send  for  samples 
and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  6-7625 
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McMahon 


Ward 


Joseph 


KnoH 


KENT  WARD,  for  three  years  bureau  chief  In  Rockland,  has  been,  promoted 
to  assistant  state  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News.  He  is  a  former 
news  editor  of  the  weekly  Limestone  (Me.)  Leader. 

MIKE  McMAHON,  former  assistant  state  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News,  was  promoted  to  state  editor,  succeeding  Len  Harlow  who  Is  now  in 
the  Public  Information  office  at  the  University  of  Maine.  McMahon,  a  native 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  been  with  the  News  five  years. 

ROBERT  K.  ILLINGWORTH  has  been  named  news  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  succeeding  H.  Malcolm  Van  Loan,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Times-Union,  morning  newspaper  also  published  by  Capital 
Newspapers,  as  r\ight  news  editor. 


LAWRENCE  T.  KNOTT  takes  over  general  management  responsibility  for 
circu  ation,  promotion  and  marketing  at  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  Daily 
News.  He  joined  the  Chicago  Sun  in  1943,  became  advertising  director  of 
the  Sun-Times  in  1954,  then  general  sales  manager  in  1963. 

GABE  JOSEPH  has  been  appointed  advertising  director  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News.  He  went  with  the  Sun  in  1941,  became  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Sun-Times  in  1948  and  ad  manager  in  1952.  In  1959  he  added 
that  responsibility  for  the  Daily  News. 

VINCENT  F.  REGAN,  assistant  secretary  as  well  as  personnel  and  Industrial 
relations  director,  was  elected  secretary  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing  press 
and  saw  manufacturer.  He  joined  the  Hoe  company  in  1941  in  the  ptrsoiine' 
department, 

D.  A.  Lunixjren,  advertisinp  siKnment,  San  Diego  Evening 
director  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Tribune.  Hunter  W.  Gooch — 

Herald,  was  elected  33rd  Degree  from  re])orter, Scottsda/e  (Ariz.) 

Inspector  General  Honorary  by  Progress,  to  general  assignment, 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Scottish  Evening  Tribune.  William  D. 

Rite  Masons.  He  will  receive  the  Erlandson — from  news  editor, 

33rd  degree  on  Dec.  4.  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times,  to  desk 

*  ♦  *  copy  desk.  Evening  Tribune. 

Robert  Struder,  former  edi-  Leo  Stutzin — from  telegraph 

tor  of  the  Pariscope,  government  editor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times- 
letterpress  weekly  serving  Amer-  IV orld,  to  copy  desk.  Evening 
ican  elements  of  Supreme  Head-  Tribune.  Ken  Rhodes — from 
quarters  Allied  Powers  Europe,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Jour- 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  nal,  to  general  assignment,  Eve- 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  as  ning  Tribune.  Carolee  Munger 
news  editor.  — from  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 

*  *  *  Free  Press,  to  women’s  depart- 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  former  ment.  Evening  Tribune. 

editor  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  *  •  • 

Citizen-Advertiser  —  now  editor  Tom  F.  Rees — from  assistant 
of  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-  managing  editor  of  the  Catholic  mont  (Tex.)  Journal  corre- 
Sun  and  Journal.  Peter  Bar-  Register  System,  Denver,  to  the  spondent  in  Orange,  Texas,  and 
RECCHIA,  managing  editor  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Colo-  free  lance  writer — to  Beaumont 
Union-Sun  and  Journal — to  the  rado  News  Service.  He  has  Journal  staff  as  Court  House 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  worked  on  the  Pueblo  Star- Jour-  reporter. 

News  as  assistant  news  editor,  tial  and  Colorado  Springs  Ga- 

*  *  *  zette-Telegraph. 

Mack  Hill — from  the  Shelby 

(N.  C.)  Star  to  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  sports  staff. 


aging  editor  of  the  defunct  T'an-  George  F.  Bracken — named 
cuuver  (B.  C.)  Times — to  the  executive  sales  manager  of  the 
staff  of  CKWX,  Vancouver.  Spectator  Newspapers,  Colum- 
*  *  *  bus,  Ohio. 


Susan  Dibble  is  now  the  only 
girl  in  the  editorial  department 
of  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 


5;^lt  isn’t! 

that  \ 
I  thetypicai 
News-Journal 
reader  is  a  Ph.D. 


Lots  are,  of  course,  here  in  this 
scientific-cultural-intellectual 
enclave.  (More  advanced  de¬ 
grees  than  anywhere  else  you 
can  think  of.)  Puts  a  special  edge 
on  newspapering  here.  Slip  up 
on  a  fact  or  commit  some  fuzzy 
bit  of  thinking  and  you  hear 
about  it  right  away.  Keeps  you  ] 
on  your  toes.  But  it’s  kind  of  ’ 
nice  to  know  that  you've  got  an  i 
audience  that  cares.  Thafs  the  I 
way  things  are  in  the  area  served  j 
by  the  News-Journal  Papers: 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal.  Exciting  papers  on 
which  to  work. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wllmintton,  Dwiawar* 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


lEmp/e  3-30/8 
«AtE/GH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


WE’VE  BEEN  WORKING 
ON  THE  RAILROAD 

Things  are  happening  all  along  Coast  Line. 
Things  that  make  news  every  day.  Innova¬ 
tions  on  passenger  trains.  New  ideas  in 
freight  services.  In  equipment.  Industrial 
development.  Operational  procedures. 
They’re  happening  because  we’re  making 
them  happen.  Whenever  Coast  Line  figures 
in  your  assignments,  we’ll  be  happy  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  we  can.  With  facts, 
figures,  details.  Just  write  or  call:  Donald 
T.  Martin,  Assistant  V.  Pres.,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 


ATLANTIC 

COAST  LINE 

RAILROAD 


"Thanks  for  Ushp  Coast  Line" 


Editorial  Page 
Director  Named 

Dctroit 

Appointment  of  VV'ilbur  K. 
Elston  as  associate  editor  and 
director  of  the  Detroit  Mews 
editorial  pape  was  announced 
Oct.  .30  by  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
editor  of  the  News. 


Muller  EUton 

■Mr.  Elston  .succeeds  Carl 
•Muller,  who  is  retirinp  after 
havinp  .ser\’ed  the  News  for  31 
years  on  various  assipnments. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Mr. 
IClston  has  specialized  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  write!’  on  national  affairs. 
He  came  to  the  News  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1!)<>3,  after  he  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  papes  of 
the  Minnenpnliit  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Trilnitic. 

He  recently  was  elected  vice- 
liresident  of  the  National  Con- 
fei  ence  of  Editorial  Writers.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career 
after  pi’aduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minne.sota  in  1934. 

Mr.  Muller’s  newspaper  careei- 
l»epan  as  a  reporter  46  years  apo 
in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

• 

General  Manager 

N(!RTn  Hollywoop,  Calif. 

Hal  F.  Lindley  has  been  named 
peneral  manaper  of  the  North 
Hollywood  Valley  Times  by  F. 
Phillip  Turner,  vicepresident  of 
the  Great  Western  Publishinp 
Co.  Mr.  Lindley  was  advertisinp 
manaper  of  the  Valley  Times 
from  1955  to  1960,  when  he  be¬ 
came  advertisinp  manaper  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
From  1962  he  has  been  adver¬ 
tisinp  consultant  for  the  Valley 
Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Woodson  Knight,  former 
newspaperman  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio — named  as¬ 
sistant  public  relations  director 
for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad. 

*  *  * 

Brooks  Keller  —  to  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Journal  and  En¬ 
terprise,  as  editorial  writer, 
from  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  wheie  he  was  medicine 
and  science  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Karl  Warner  —  promoted 
from  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citi¬ 
zen.  He  O’lme  to  the  paper  in 
June  from  the  Fort  Dodge  Mes¬ 
senger. 


Edwin  L.  Heminger 
Is  Named  Publisher 

Findley,  o. 

Edwin  L.  Heminger,  general 
manager  of  the  Republican 
Courier,  has  been  namc’d  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Findlay  daily.  He- 
succeeds  his  father,  R.  L.  Hem- 
inper,  who  continues  as  <*ditor 
of  the  paper  and  who  also  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  Iward 
in  a  re-organization  of  the 
Findlay  Publishinp  Company.,, 
owners  of  the  newspaper. 

Harold  H.  Heminger,  another 
son  of  R.  L.  Heminger,  becomes 
president  of  the  firm.  The  new 
president  has  lieen  identified 
with  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  three  radio  stations  in 
Findlay,  O.,  Columbus,  Ind.,  and 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  Heminpers  have  l)een  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  Find¬ 
lay  for  the  last  75  years.  The 
late  1.  N.  Heminger  started  in 
the  business  in  1890.  R.  L.  Hem- 
inper  is  his  son. 

.411en  Dudley,  who  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  since  1955 
as  an  administrative  assistant, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  associate  peneral  man¬ 
ager. 

The  new  publisher  has  been 
with  the  Findlay  daily  since 
1952.  He  was  first  named  busi¬ 
ness  manaper  and  then  became 
general  manager  three  years 
apo.  He  received  an  MSJ  de¬ 
gree  from  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  in  1952.  He  had 
])reviously  received  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Univ. 

4e  «  )|e 

Thomas  F.  Kean  Jr.,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen — 
given  the  added  duties  of  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Don  Hastings,  city  editor  of 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram — to  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Art  Vinsel,  reporter- 
columnist  of  the  Orange  Coast 
(Calif.)  Daily  Pilot — to  rewrite 
desk,  Long  Beach  Independent. 
*  «  * 

Tom  E.  Hinds,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler  —  a  gold  plaque 
from  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped  in  recognition  of  his 
“persevering  efforts  on  behalf 
of  seeking  gainful  employment 
of  the  handicapped.” 

*  *  * 

Joe  Nevens — from  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Monterey 
Park  (Calif.)  Progress. 
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,he  facts,  have  alerted  us  to  the  “'l^r  of  outright 

seireard™:tar“^rcTtictiurgr™^eutp^^^^^ 

™r;Terar";r:e,'rugh  individual  Initiative  and  — 
made  American  newspapers  the  most  >ht»;"'*l>'''  •  •  ■ 

most  efflciently  produced  publications  in  e  w  d^  freedoms  that 

I,  is  any  wonder  then  businessesf 

-rrotr?riTe;frr;idro,in''div«uaim^ 

ente^rise  must  be  maintained  to  top  Amenc.  Powerful. 


This  odrcrlisemciil  is  one  o/  0  .mes  11ml  »0» 
iiolioiiol  rccojnilion  /or  Ploridu  Power  i  UgU 
rnmnnrtij  iti  196i  The  Freedoms  Foundation 
a^fd.d  lh>  Conipua,  Ih.  Geonie 
Honor  Medal  for  dramatizing  freedoms  vital 
:„7rlo«ce  ill  /rer,  /.id  I'''""™’; 

Similar  programs,  m  ^  ^ 

capUired  this  coveted  award  for  the  Company. 


FLORIDA 


POWER  &  LIGHT 

HELPING  BUILD  FLORIDA 


COMPANY 


Friendly  Resumes  Career 
As  Reporter;  Bradlee  M.E. 

Washington 

Alfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
is  leaving  that  position  to  be¬ 
come  an  associate  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  C.  Bradlee,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  change  is 
effective  Nov.  15. 

After  13  years  of  editing  and 
news  administration,  first  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  for 
the  last  10  years  in  his  present 
job,  Mr.  Friendly  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  executive  duties  and 
to  resume  an  earlier  career  of 
reporting  and  writing  on  nation¬ 
al  and  international  affairs, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Post,  said.  He  will 
continue  as  vicepresident  and 
meml)er  of  the  l)oard  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Friendly,  53,  had  special¬ 
ized  on  labor  and  economic 
reporting,  national  defense  and 
atomic  energy  affairs,  after 
coming  to  the  Washington  Post 
in  1939.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1936  as  a  copy  boy 
and  later  reporter  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  \ews.  During  a 


Alfred  Friendly 


year’s  leave  of  ab.sence  in  Paris, 
he  was  the  first  director  of 
Overseas  Information  for  the 
-Marshall  Plan. 

In  commenting  on  the  staff 
change,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  said 
Mr.  Friendly  had  presided  over 
“the  critical  period  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  explosive  growth  in 
news  coverage.”  During  the 
decade  in  which  he  was  in  charge 


Benjamin  C.  Bradlee 


of  news  operations,  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  noted,  there  had  t)een  a 
complete  re-shaping  of  coverage, 
entailing  the  establishment  of 
a  large  foreign  staff,  the 
doubling  of  the  paper’s  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  photograjihers 
and  other  news  personnel,  and 
the  creation,  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  of  a  new’s  service 
with  120  subscribers  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Mr.  Bradlee,  44,  came  to  the 
Washington  Post  in  August 
after  four  years  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Chief  of  News¬ 
week.  Before  that  he  had  served 


as  a  political  reporter  in  the 
bureau,  and  as  chief  of  the 
magazine’s  Paris  bureau. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he 
was  a  naval  officer  serving  in 
destroyers  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  Post 
from  1948  to  1951,  and  press 
attache  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Paris  1951  to  1953. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  L.  Krasnansky,  a 
former  Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
and  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Ne%v  Era 
reporter  —  named  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information- 
press  relations  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

«  *  « 

Frank  P.  Crotty,  reporter, 
editor  and  columnist  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  for  37  years — re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Holmes  and  Hal  Lewis 
— named  associate  editors  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  in 
charge  of  the  erlitorial  page. 
Robert  Hollingsworth — from 
the  Washington  bureau  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  replacing  Lewis. 
Charles  F.  Dameron — assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  W.  F. 
Blackie  Sherrod  —  executive 
sports  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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No 

accurate  bundles 
guaranteed 

—  any  bundle  size 


This  new  Milgo  Counter-Kicker  operates  in  the  mailroom,  where  pullouts 
and  steam  breaks  can  not  affect  bundles.  It  eliminates  both  short  and 
over-supplied  bundles  and  increases  mailroom  efficiency  with  its  unique 
“in  line  '  kick.  The  Counter-Kicker  delivers  bundles  of  any  number 
of  papers  —  with  guaranteed  1  in  10,000  accuracy  through  the  use  of 
Milgo's  patented  newspaper  counter.  This  is  the  same  counter  that  controls 
the  accuracy  of  the  70.000  per  hour  Sta-Hi  Stack/Master.  It  counts 
every  paper,  at  all  press  speeds.  You  can  have  this  increased  efficiency 
with  no  other  changes  required  in  your  production  system. 

For  complete  newspaper  production  control  from  press  to  loading 
dock.  Milgo  offers  Production  Management  Control  Systems  to 
fit  your  requirements.  PMC  Systems  can  cut  overruns  and  unaccounted-fors 
by  more  than  75%  —  proved  in  use  by  leading  newspapers. 

Write  for  complete  information  about  the  Milgo  Counter-Kicker 
and  PMC  Systems  to  Karl  Ziegler,  Sales  Manager  Control  Systems. 


Stan  Opotowsky 


New  Manaifiii^  Edittir 
For  New  York  Post 

Dorothy  Schiff,  editor-in-chief 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Poxt,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Stan  Opotowsky  as 
manapinp  editor.  He  replaces 
Alvin  Davis. 

-Mr.  Opotowsky  has  l)een  with 
the  Post  10  years.  As  a  reporter, 
he  covered  major  stories, 
ranpinp  from  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  the  South  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  conventions.  He  has  also 
served  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
Opotowsky,  who  is  40,  previously 
worked  for  the  United  Press  in 
New  Orleans,  Denver  and  New 
York.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
books,  “The  Longs  of  Louisiana,” 
“TV :  The  Big  Picture,”  and 
“The  Kennedy  Government.” 

Mr.  Davis  resigned  from  the 
Post  last  December.  He  is  now 
editorial  director  of  Tuesday 
Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Tuesday,  a  monthly  newspaper 
supplement  aimed  at  inter-racial 
audiences. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bayne  Wesley  LeflI':r,  North 
Carolina  newsman — named  as¬ 
sistant  director  for  academic 
affairs  in  the  Chapel  Hill  News 
bureau  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  replaces 
Charles  A.  Clay — now’  news 
editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Observer. 

Hi  *  4i 

James  A.  Church,  a  Hearst 
Foundation  Award  winner  at 
Fresno  State  College  (1963) — 
to  the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  after  service  in 
the  Army  public  information 
office. 

*  * 

Milton  M.  Ferguson,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  Midwest — now  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs  at  Hills¬ 
dale  College  in  Michigan. 


Staff  Re-assignments 
At  Post-Creseent 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Numerous  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Appleton 
Post-Crescent  recently. 

James  Auer  moved  to  Sunday 
editor  from  Sunday  magazine 
and  business  editor;  Dave  Wag¬ 
ner  from  Oshkosh  office  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Auer;  Tom  Rich¬ 
ards  from  staff  writer  to  wire 
editor;  Richard  Lyneis  from 
special  editions  to  business  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mike  Walter  from  summer  re¬ 
porter  to  regular  on  reporting 
staff;  William  C.  Knutson  from 
Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
to  reporting;  Don  Gastonia 
from  Twin  City  News-Record 
to  the  Star  Newspaper  Group 
in  Milwaukee  (both  are  Post 


Corporation  affiliates) ;  John 
Torinus  Jr.,  replaces  Mr.  Gas¬ 
tonia. 

Tim  Wyngaard  to  reporter- 
photographer  assistant  in  the 
Madison  bureau. 

• 

Dan  McGuire,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  San  Francisco 
49’ers — to  sports  desk,  Ilemo- 
lulii  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Morris  —  to  Honolulu 
Advertiser  copy  desk,  from 
editor  of  City  News  .Sen’ice  in 
Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

DAVIS  MERWIN,  former 
])ublisher  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  and 
Miss  RUTH  CLARK-LEWIS  of 
San  Francisco,  were  married 
Nov.  6  by  a  Navy  chaplain  in 
Wa.shington. 


Arthur  Godfrey  Heads 
Damon  Runyon  Fund 

Arthur  Godfrey  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Damon 
Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for 
Cancer  Research  Inc.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Dan 
Parker,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  well  knowm  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  heids  of  radio, 
television  and  the  stage,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  fund. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Iward  of  directors  for  many 
years. 

Other  officers  of  the  Fund 
are:  Dr.  Miguel  G.  Elias,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  Bob  Hope, 
vicepresident;  Walter  Winchell, 
treasurer;  Dr.  John  V.  Connor- 
ton,  secretary;  and  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy  C.  Moore,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 


GULF  LIFE  MAKES  THE  NEWS 


MATIONAL  NEWS 

JACKSONVIU.e<  n.A..  APKIL  10  <ie>  ••  plans  wcrc  ncvcalco 
TOnAT  BY  GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE  CONPANT  FOR  A  NULT I-NILLIOH 
DOLLAR  COMPLEX  TO  BE  BUILT  ON  THE  SOUTH  SNORE  OF  THE  ST.  JOHNS 
RIVER.  IT  HILL  INCLUDE  A  2T-ST0RY  NOME  OFFICE  TO«ER.  HHICH 
HILL  BE  THE  LARGEST  PRECAST  CONCRETE  STRUCTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  AND  A  MODERN  SBB  BOON  HOTEL. 

•jf  FEATURE  NEWS 

ATLANTA.  GA..  JAN.  18  (IP>  -•  THE  PHRASE.  "GET  A  HORSE". 
TAUNTED  CAR  OWNERS  IN  THE  EARLY  1980'$.  BUT  IT  PROVED  TO  BE 
GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  A  LOCAL  GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENT.  FOLLOWING 
YESTERDAY'S  SNOW  STORM.  ATLANTA'S  HORST  IN  MORE  THAN  A  HALF 
CENTURY.  THE  AGENT  BORROWED  A  HORSE  TO  SERVICE  HIS  DEBIT  WHILE 
ALL  OTHER  TRAFFIC  REMAINED  HELPLESSLY  SNOWBOUND. 

•jf  BUSINESS  NEWS 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  AUG.  (IP)  -•  ANOTHER  MILESTONE  WAS 
PASSED  TODAY  BY  GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  WHEN  IT  BECAME  THE 
FIRST  FLORIDA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  TO  REACH  TIC  S8  BILLION 
INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  FIGURE. 

COMMUNITY  NEWS 

KEYWEST.  FLA..  FEB.  8  (IP)  —  THE  OLD  ISLAND  RESTORATION 
PROGRAM  RECEIVED  FURTICR  SUPPORT  TODAY  WHEN  GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  ANNOUNCED  THAT  THEIR  NEW  KEY  WEST  DISTRICT  OFFICE  WILL  BE 
DESIGNED  TO  CONFORM  WITH  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION  ERA. 

INVESTICNT  NEWS 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  OCTOBER  IS  (IP)  ••  MORTGAGE  INVESTICNTS  IN 
FLORIDA  HAVE  PASSED  STS  MILLION.  IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  BY  THX  MORTGAGE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

LOCAL  NEWS 

MORRISTOWN.  TENN..  SEPT.  14  (IP)  ••  THE  CITY  OF  MORRISTOWN 
TODAY  PRESENTED  A  GOLD  KEY  TO  THE  EACUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  COMPANY'S 
4IST  DISTRICT  OFFICE  HERE. 

HUNAN  INTEREST  NEWS 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  JULY  S  (IP)  ••  AN  INJURED  MOTORIST  WAS 
PULLED  FROM  HIS  OVERTURNED  FOREIGN  CAR  BY  A  GULF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  AGENT  AS  FLAMES  SWEPT  TOWARD  THE  GAS  TANK  OF  THE  WRECKED 
VEHICLE. 


Gulf  Life 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Founded  1911  •  Home  Office.  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Urban  News  Desks 
May  Be  In  Future 


By  Gerahl  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Urban  news  desks  separate 
from  the  city  desk  to  process 
news  of  fast-growing  suburbs 
may  be  a  newspaper  addition 
of  the  near  future,  James  S. 
Pope,  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  told  a  seminar 
of  editors  recently  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  M  e  d  i  1 1 
School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Pope  moderated  a  panel 
on  “Covering  the  Growing  City” 
during  a  three-day  session  on 
the  “Press  and  the  City”  ar¬ 
ranged  by  I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of 
Medill  school,  and  attendetl  by 
more  than  30  midwest  manag¬ 
ing,  assistant  managing,  city 
and  urban  editors.  Members  of 
the  panel  were  Clayton  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Frank 
Angelo,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Remarking  that  the  big  word 
in  metropolitan  and  large  city 
news  coverage  today  is  “exten¬ 
sion,”  Mr.  Pope  pointed  to  the 
growth  of  suburban  newspapers 
and  the  growing  necessity  for 
city  newspapers  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
panding  scenes. 

Find  Hidden  Places 

“I  would  try  to  find  the  hid¬ 
den  places,  little  offices  off  the 
beaten  path,  semi-public,  semi- 
private  and  philanthropic 
groups  where  there  is  bound  to 
be  news,”  he  advised  the  editors. 

He  suggested  that  papers 
with  urban  and  real  estate  edi- 
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tors  ferret  out  these  sources  for 
a  look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  welfare,  road-building  and 
other  civic  areas  of  the  suburbs 
which  the  suburban  newspapers 
may  not  have  tapped.  Some  of 
these  sources  are  outside  the 
confines  of  a  particular  suburb 
and  may  need  diggring  out. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  the 
chief  problem  of  the  Tribune’s 
metropolitan  reporters  is  get¬ 
ting  news  to  the  city  desk  that 
warrants  play  outside  the 
neighborhood  editions,  for,  he 
said : 

“We’re  not  giving  up  on  Chi¬ 
cago — the  central  city.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  stay  in  Chicago  and  re¬ 
port  all  the  news.  We  also  are 
not  giving  up  our  zoned  edi¬ 
tions,  in  which  we  pioneere<l.” 

Suggests  Piggy-Back  Move 

He  suggested  that  a  possible 
solution  to  the  problem  present¬ 
ed  to  metro  newspapers  by  sub¬ 
urban  publications  is  to  con¬ 
sider  establishment  of  piggy¬ 
back  editions. 

The  Tribune  produces  10 
zoned  sections  weekly,  six  on 
Sunday  and  four  on  Thursday 
with  a  staff  of  23  reporters. 

With  this  size  staff,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  said,  it  is  not  thought 
that  areas  outside  Chicago  are 
being  neglected,  but  the  Trib¬ 
une  is  still  not  satisfied  with 
what  is  being  accomplished. 

He  emphasized  that  in  some 
areas  different  flavor  can  be 
lent  to  community  news  by  a 
central  city  newspaper  which  is 
not  so  vulnerable  to  local  pres¬ 
sures  as  some  suburban  news- 
I)apers  are.  He  pointetl  out  a 
few  examples. 


The  Tribune  editor,  speaking  expand.” 
of  neighborhood  or  zoned  sec-  Suburbs  used  to  be  thought 
tions,  said  there  is  great  oppor-  of  as  bedroom  communities,  .Mr. 
tunity  for  experimentation  and  Angelo  said,  with  the  resident 
for  training  young  reporters.  having  little  interest  in  the 
„  „  .  ..  . .  town.  This  had  changed  to  the 

May  Print  Outside  suburbanite  is 

Advances  in  electronic  sys-  definitely  concerned  about  what 
terns  may  in  the  future  bring  goes  on  and  has  turned  to  the 
drastic  changes  in  the  next  five  suburban  paper  to  find  out.  This 
years  such  as  transmitting  copy  affects  the  metro  paper’s  role 
to  outside  printing  plants,  pos-  and  the  Free  Press  met  the 
sibly  offset,  he  said.  change  with  broad  suburban 

“We  must  face  it,  we  are  in  coverage  on  Thursday  and  Sun- 
a  changing  busine.ss  and  in  or-  day  in  zoned  pages.  There  is  no 
der  to  stay  in  business  we  must  great  effort  to  print  zone  news, 
remain  alert,”  he  added.  rather  a  good  main  story  or  top 

Citing  the  need  to  determine  feature.  However,  an  attempt  is 
basically  what  roles  a  newspa-  made  to  make  zoned  pages  con- 
per  must  play  in  tackling  the  form  to  the  area, 
suburban  question,  Mr.  Angelo  When  new'spapers  decide  they 
said  that  circulation,  distribu-  want  to  try  this  arrangement, 
tion  and  advertising  areas  must  Mr.  Angelo  advised  that  the 
be  considered  as  w'ell  as  news  critical  move  is  to  get  the  right 
problems.  men  for  the  job,  those  who  un- 

He  said  the  Free  Press  has  derstand  what  the  newspaper  is 
“looked  hard”  at  suburban  cir-  trying  to  get  across.  The  head 
culation  and  decided  that  it  was  man  of  a  metro  staff  in  turn 
unnecessary  to  cover  routine  must  be  able  to  transmit  these 
suburban  meetings.  Rather,  the  concepts  to  reporters  and  writ- 
Free  Press  established  a  metro-  ers. 
politan  bureau  staffed  to  cover  ,, 

major  news  stories  in  60  to  70  “  ‘ 

distinct  communities.  Mr.  Angelo  emphasized  that 

M  <5  ff  Free  Press  suburban  cover- 

ive-i  an  ta  pattern  is  not  a  panacea  for 

A  five-man  staff,  he  said,  at-  every  paper  “but  in  our  situ- 
tempts  to  come  up  with  subur-  ation  it  is  working  well  and  our 
ban  stories  of  general  interest,  suburban  circulation  is  grow- 
Three  men  have  specific  areas  ing.” 

of  coverage,  one  man  is  avail-  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  cautioned  cen- 
able  to  swing  out  to  any  break-  tral  city  newspapers  not  to  “shy 
ing  news  point,  and  one  man  is  away  from  controversy”  in  cov- 
available  to  write.  However,  all  ering  suburban  problem  stories 
bureau  reporters  are  geared  to  and  added  that  in  order  to  meet 
move  quickly  to  spots  where  im-  the  cost  of  zoned  pages  and  sec- 
portant  news  is  happening.  tions  “you  should  make  the  ad- 
“There  are  major  changes  vertising  director  your  partner, 
coming  to  Detroit,”  he  said,  for  you’ve  got  to  have  money  to 
“and  the  city  is  the  center  meet  the  need  for  additional 
of  an  expanding  megalopolis  space.” 

where  suburban  papers  are  com-  A  question  as  to  why  urban 
ing  on  strong.  editors  are  needed  and  why  not 

“It  would  be  nice  to  think  expand  the  city  editor’s  work 
about  competing  with  the  Royal  was  answered  by  Mr.  Pope, 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  but  in-  whose  opinion  was  that  subur- 
stead  we  must  think  of  how  to  ban  coverage  needs  more  spe- 
make  the  Free  Press  grow'  and  cialization,  especially  in  tum- 

- - _  ~~  ~ ' —  I  ing  up  semi-visible  beats. 

A  discovery  by  one  editor 
I  that  his  paper  was  missing  good 
/  I  stories  by  not  covering  small 

I  meetings  brought  advice  from 
j  Mr.  Angelo  to  set  up  a  tipster 
/ ^  SJI  system. 

M.  1  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  pointed  out 

the  Tribune  has  eight  suburban 
^  reporters  w'ho  are  in  direct 

— —x  ^  touch  with  the  city  desk  and 

don’t  work  for  the  zoned  sec- 
.  J4( Sf 755'  tions.  They  keep  the  desk  ad- 

jr  J  vised  of  news  breaks  by  car 

radio. 

Richard  Leonard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
^  Journal,  said  his  newspaper  is 

ihA “ rt* ''  studying  a  plan  to  have  wives  of 

A.  CALIF  reporters  in  suburbs  channel 

news  to  the  paper  as  stringers. 
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Does  jfour  audience  think  first  about 
liteasiiif/  ‘^finiekij  eaters’'  when  buijiiaj  pmdf 


f  piiK  DiscovKKY  (»K  VITAMINS  uiid  llu'ir  r(il<‘  ill  n'gulutiii^ 
L  llu*  inetuixilic  itrorcsses  that  on  witliiii  our  luxlies 
lias  liceii  one  oi  tlie  most  important  milestones  in  nutri- 
lion  scienee  liistory.  I'oday,  however,  it  is  entirely  |)os- 
sihle  that  the  emphasis  on  vitamins — espeeially  in  lood 
and  vitamin  preparation  advertising — may  have  misled 
many  people  into  helieving  that  an  adequate  intake  ol 
vitamins  is  all  that  is  needed  to  maintain  good  health. 
Vitamins  perhaps  have  been  oversold — at  the  expense  «d 
good  eating  habits. 

Most  nutritionists  deplore  the  idea  of  selling  foods  or 
l»ills  on  the  basis  of  heavy  emphasis  on  one  or  two  of  the 
nutrient  requirements.  This  is  why  there  is  growing  effort 
to  de-emphasize  foods  as  medicines  and  to  encourage 
people  to  enjoy  eating  while  at  the  same  time  selecting 
those  foods  which  will  provide  the  essential  nutrients. 

Mothers,  most  of  whom  desire  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  of  keeping  their  children  healthy,  are  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  efforts  to  frighten  them  into  believing  that  they 
must  add  this  preparation  or  that  to  their  children’s  daily 
diet  to  assure  good  health.  Mothers  are  ttdd  that  this  pill 
or  that  one  is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  so-called 
"finicky  eater" — that  child,  or  that  adult  for  that  matter, 
who  seems  to  balk  at  almost  any  meal  set  before  him. 

A  WASTE  OF  WORRY  AND  A  WASTE  OF  MONEY 

Oftentimes  the  person  w  ho  appears  to  be  a  "finicky  eater" 
is  simply  being  offered  more  food  than  he  needs  and  is 
actually  getting  a  well  balanced  diet.  Or  allowing  children 
to  fill  their  stomachs  with  beverages  that  are  absolutely 
void  of  any  nutritional  value  or  that  contain  only  calories 
may  he  the  reason  why  the  children  don’t  eat  at  mealtime. 

Trying  to  correct  a  faulty  diet  by  buying  pills  that  are 
promoted  as  the  answer  to  "finicky  eaters”  is  often  a 
sheer  waste  of  money.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
\merican  sewage  is  the  most  vitamin-enriched  sewage  in 
the  world — because  most  of  the  vitamins,  which  the  body 
uses  in  rather  minute  amounts,  are  not  stored  in  the  body. 
It  is  much  wiser,  and  a  happier  course  in  the  long  run,  to 
correct  poor  food  habits  as  early  as  possible  rather  than 
to  rely  on  pills  as  a  substitute  for  good  food. 

Since  children  learn  most  of  their  lifetime  food  habits 
at  the  family  table,  it  is  important  that  parents  set  a  good 
example.  The  mother  w  ho  joins  her  children  for  breakfast 
and  has  only  a  cup  of  coffee  is  hardly  encouraging  her 
teen-age  daughter  to  head  off  to  school  with  the  proper 
kind  of  nourishment  for  peak  performance  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Breakfast  is  an  important  mt'al. 

PLANNING  A  WELL  BALANCED  DIET  IS 
NOT  DIFFICULT 

Oftentimes  people  get  unduly  excited  about  food  require¬ 
ments.  There  really  is  not  much  necessity  for  most 
people  to  worrv  about  vitamins  or  minerals,  proteins  or 
carbohydrates.  Food  consumption  need  not  he  a  daily 
scientific  experiment  when  it  should  be  enjoyable  and  at 
the  same  time  fulltill  the  basic  needs  of  the  body  lor 
nutrients  required  to  maintain  health. 

Nutrition  scientists  have  done  a  good  job  of  making 
things  easier  for  meal  planners.  They  have  devised  the 
Daily  Food  Guide  which  suggests  that  foods  should  he 
selected  each  day  from  four  basic  groups  which  have  been 


included  because  they  provide  the  essential  nutri(‘nt>  in 
adequate  ijuantities  when  the  guide  recommendations  are 
followed.  The  guide  provides  for  variety,  too. 

The  groups  are:  (1)  Milk  and  other  dairy  foods;  (2) 
Meats,  poultry,  fish,  eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and  vegetables;  and 
(4)  Breads  and  cereals.  The  Daily  Food  (Juide  offers 
suggestions  about  (|uantities  or  number  of  servings  to  he 
consumed  each  day  by  various  age  groups  in  order  that 
nutrient  requirements  are  satisfied.  With  the  tremendous 
variety  of  foods  available  within  each  of  these  major 
groups,  it  should  not  he  difficult  for  any  meal  planner  to 
find  a  composite  of  foods  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
"finicky”  of  all  eaters. 

THERE  USUALLY  IS  ANOTHER  CHOICE 
THAT  SATISFIES 

For  example,  occasionally  there  is  a  person  who  does  not 
like  the  taste  of  milk.  This  does  not  mean  that  milk  has  to 
he  dropped  from  the  diet,  of  course,  for  not  only  are 
there  a  great  variety  of  flavorings  that  can  he  simply 
added  to  milk,  hut  also  milk  is  available  in  many  other 
forms  such  as  cheese  and  ice  cream — or  the  milk  may  he 
added  to  cooked  or  baked  foods. 

To  demonstrate  how  easily  this  Daily  Food  Guide 
satisfies  nutrient  needs,  the  following  table  shows  the 
approximate  percentages  of  the  Kecommended  Daily  Die¬ 
tary  Allowances  (as  established  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  (Council)  supplied  by  the  quantity  of  milk  in¬ 
dicated  for  each  age  group: 


Protein 

Calcium 

Vitamin  A 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine 

Calories 

Adult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

72% 

14% 

64% 

18% 

16% 

Adult  Man 
(2  glasses) 

24% 

72% 

14% 

48% 

1 

12% 

10% 

15-18  Year 
Old  Boy 

42% 

100% 

28% 

84% 

23% 

19% 

(4  glasses) 
15-18  Year 
Old  Girl 
(4  glasses) 

62% 

100% 

28% 

100% 

35% 

fSJ 

oo 

Each  of  the  other  food  groups  contributes  nutrients 
which  add  up  to  the  recommended  allowances  which  the 
nutritionists  agree  are  a  basis  for  a  good  health  [irogram. 
The  contribution  of  milk  and  other  dairy  foods  to  the 
daily  diet  explains  why  we  often  refer  to  milk’s  "armored 
lalories.”  Milk  supplies  a  complete  protein,  calcium 
which  is  important  to  adults  as  well  as  for  growing 
children,  vitamin  A,  the  B-vitamins — thiamine  and  ribo¬ 
flavin,  in  impressive  ipiantities.  Milk  adds  other  nutrients 
in  less  important  ipiantities.  All  of  this  contrasts  with 
those  foods  or  beverages  which  furnish  little  or  nothing 
to  the  diet  other  than  calories — or  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  increasingly  [lopular  "diet  drinks,”  tend  to  add  nothing 
at  all  to  the  diet. 

for  vour  copy  of  the  Daily  Food  (iuide,  write;  Daily 
Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Association.  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Ghicago,  111.  00606. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


Holies  Buys 
Calif.  Daily, 

4  Weeklies 

Ti’Rix)rK,  Calif. 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc., 
headed  by  R.  C.  Hoiles,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Turlock  Journal  and 
four  weeklies  from  Lowell  Jes- 
sen,  who  remains  as  editor  and 
publisher,  and  Stanley  T.  Wil¬ 
son,  co-owner  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  is  retiring. 

The  acquisition  gives  F reedom 
.Newspapers  their  15th  daily 
newspaper  member.  Five  mem- 
Iters  of  the  ^oup,  based  in  Santa 
.4na,  Calif.,  are  in  California. 
The  transaction  here  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Vernon  V.  Paine,  broker 
of  Claremont,  Calif. 

.\11  department  heads  have 
lield  their  posts  for  15  years  or 
longer,  Mr.  Jessen  said.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  Journal  Oct.  21,  1941 
and  was  a  major  owner  or  sole 
owner  until  March,  19*i.‘J,  when 
Mr.  Wilson  became  co-owner. 

The  Journal  was  sold  to  the 
Hoiles’  organization  because  it 
allows  an  editor  and  publisher 
to  run  a  property  as  if  it  were 
his  own  and  has  no  central  office 


control  system,  Mr.  Je.ssen  said. 

The  Journal  has  6,344  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  weeklies  involved  in  the 
transfer  are  the  Ceres  Courier, 
Empire  News,  Modesto  Journal 
and  Hughson  Chronicle,  which 
the  Journal  purchased  two 
months  ago.  Editions  have  grown 
from  eight  tabloid  pages  to  14 
and  16-standard  pages. 

Ben  Pettus,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  w'as  named  Journal  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

• 

Double  Billing 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
where  the  Regal  theatre  here 
will  keep  its  advertising.  Frank 
A.  .4btK)tt  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
movie  establishment  for  three 
years,  has  been  named  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fmnklin 
Journal  Transcript,  a  weekly 
newspaper.  He  will  also  continue 
as  manager  of  the  theater. 

• 

Plaque  for  Zeal 

Clifford  .4.  Shaw,  dii-ector  <if 
community  affairs  for  the  Trovi- 
ilencc  ( R.  I.)  Joumal-Hiilletiu 
was  honored  last  w(*ek  by  the 
Rluxle  Island  Conference  of 
Social  Work  for  his  “energetic 
dedication  and  zeal’’  to  commun¬ 
ity  service.  He  received  a  plaque. 
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Bailey  K.  Howard 
To  Leave  Field 

Chicago 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  board 
chairman  of  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corporation,  has 
announced  that  he  will  resign 
at  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal 
yi*ar.  Sept.  30,  1966. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  will  pur¬ 
sue  a  career  in  public  service 
and  spend  more  time  in  his  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  Calif.,  home  and  of¬ 
fice,  while  continuing  in  a  con¬ 
sultant  capacity  for  the  Field 
Corporation. 

The  announcement  was  ma<le 
as  Mr.  Howaid  di.sclo.sed  that 
the  company,  publisher  of  World 
Book  Encgclopaedia  and  other 
educational  products,  had 
achieved  a  consolidated  dollar 
volume  in  excess  of  $142  mil¬ 
lion  in  its  fiscal  year  which  end¬ 
ed  Sept.  30.  The  figure  was  a  13 
liercent  gain  over  the  previous 
year’s  business. 

.Arkansas  Writer  W  ins 
Prize  for  Etlitorial 

•MrscATiNK.  la. 

Paul  Greenberg,  Pine  Bluff 
(.4rk.)  Commercial,  won  first 
prize  for  an  eilitorial  in  the 
Stanley  Foundation  awards  con¬ 
test  and  Lou  Grant,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  won  first  prize 
for  his  cartoon,  “There  Can  Be 
No  Peace  Without  Law.”  First 
[irize  in  each  category  is  $300. 

The  Stanley  Foundation  has 
as  a  major  objective  the  further¬ 
ing  of  education,  study  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  peace.  It  created 
the  Grenville  Clark  iniitorial 
page  awards  in  1961. 

Second  ($200)  prizes  went  to 
J.  W.  Ramsey,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  editorial,  and  Jefferson 
D.  Yohn,  San  Bei-nardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  cartoon. 
Third  prizes  of  $100  were  won 
by  Leonard  V.  Finder,  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union,  editorial, 
and  Mr.  Yohn. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
in  March. 


AP  Man  in  Korea 

K.  C.  Hw’ang,  an  Associated 
Press  staffer  for  eight  years, 
has  been  appointed  acting  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Seoul,  Korea.  Mr. 
Hwang,  41,  is  a  native  of  Fu¬ 
kuoka,  Japan,  and  attended  law 
.school  at  Chuo  University  and 
.served  in  the  Japanese  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  was 
executive  editor  of  a  bi-weekly 
published  by  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  when  he  joined  the 
AP  in  Seoul  in  1957. 


For  a  Closer  Look 
He  Gets  a  Long  Ride 

Dillo.n,  S.  c. 

Bob  Weirich,  an  Associ.tied 
Press  correspondent  here,  got 
got  off  to  a  fast  start  in  rep.irt- 
ing  a  train  wreck.  He  called  the 
AP  bureau  in  the  area  with  de¬ 
tails,  then  went  to  investigate. 

In  trying  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  wreck,  he  stepped  aboard 
a  freight  train  to  get  acioss 
some  tracks. 

The  train  started. 

He  got  off  in  Mullins,  S.  C., 
20  miles  away. 


Woliieii’s  Department 
.4«ldN  3  Reporters 

Washington 

Claudia  Baskin,  Ann  Wood 
and  Ann  Bradley  have  joined  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Washington  Star  as  .staff 
writers,  it  was  announced  by 
Gwen  Dobson,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Star. 

Claudia  Baskin,  a  native  of 
Dallas,  attended  the  University 
of  Texas,  majoring  in  music 
literature  and  English  litera¬ 
ture.  She  began  her  journalism 
career  with  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  Before  coming  to  the 
Star,  .Mis.  Baskin  did  publicity 
for  the  University  of  Texas 
Fine  .4rts  Department  and  was 
community  news  editor  and  city 
editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun. 

.4nn  Wood  was  Ixirn  in 
Lilw'rtyville,  Illinois,  and  at- 
tendeil  Wellesley  College.  She 
was  at  one  time  head  “copyboy” 
for  the  Washington  Post.  She 
covers  diplomatic  news  in  her 
new  jiosition  at  the  Star. 

.4nn  Bradley  is  a  native  of 
Washington.  She  joined  the  Star 
as  a  copy  girl  in  the  women’s 
department.  Miss  Bradley 
worked  for  Harper’s  Bazaar  for 
one  year,  the  last  six  months  as 
lingerie  editor.  Before  rejoining 
the  w'omen’s  department  at  the 
Star,  she  lived  in  Dusseldorf, 
Germany  for  six  months. 

• 

‘Oltl  Man  Daniels^ 

GetN  Bombinir  Tlireat 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raleigh’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  News  and  Observer 
and  the  Raleigh  Times,  received 
a  telephonic  bomb  threat  re¬ 
cently.  The  operator  said  an 
unidentified  man  called  and  said: 

“Tell  Old  Man  Daniels  if  you 
people  don’t  stop  writing  about 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  there’s  going 
to  lie  enough  dynamite  under 
the  building  to  blow  you  all  up.” 

The  Daniels  family  owns  the 
two  newspapers.  Both  papers 
have  hit  the  Klan  in  editorials 
in  recent  weeks. 
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BOOKS  I>  REVIEW 

Uneven  Marriage 
Of  President-Press 


By  Ray  ErHin 

L.B.J.’s  INNEK  CIKCLE.  By  Charles 
Kolierts.  Foreword  by  Pierre  Salin¬ 
ger.  Delarorte  Press.  Nov.  11b  Il¬ 
lustrated.  223  pa^es.  $5. 

President  Johnson’s  relations 
with  Confess  are  so  pleasant 
and  productive  and  proficient 
that  he  en^neered  more  legisla¬ 
tion  through  one  session  than 
any  President  has  ever  done  in 
history. 

Why  cannot  he  achieve  and 
maintain  e<]ual  understanding 
with  the  press  as  he  reaches  out 
to  and  leads  the  great  majority 
in  a  consensus  on  middle 
ground? 

Conflict  of  Interest 

Perhaps  it  is  inherent  in 
President-press  relations  that 
there  is  a  conflict  of  intent  and 
interest,  with  the  former  under¬ 
standably  and  justifiably  trying 
to  play  up  the  affirmative  and 
play  down  the  negative  and  the 
latter,  with  equal  right  and 
purpose,  tending  to  emphasize 
the  negative.  Bad  news  is  often 
the  best  news  from  a  newspaper 
.standpoint.  In  any  event,  news¬ 
papers  owe  their  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  not  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  should  always  seek 
the  whole  story  with  good  and 
bad  properly  balanced.  A  truth¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  Pi'esident’s 
official  acts  is  the  requirement; 
not  a  distorted  caricature  bom 
of  personal  or  ]K)litical  animos¬ 
ity;  not  an  always  heroic  image 
in  which  he  probably  likes  to  be 
painted. 

(“No  President  has  worked 
harder  at  cultivating  the  press 
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— or  harvested  such  indifTerent 
results.’’) 

Meet  the  Author 

For  10  years,  Charles  Rolierts 
has  covered  the  White  House 
under  three  Presidents  for 
Newsweek  and  he  was  one  of 
only  two  newsmen  aboard  Air 
Force  One  on  the  tragic  trip 
from  Dallas.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Stin-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  author  presents  here  a 
behind-the-scenes,  authoritative 
close-up  of  the  men  who  are  the 
President’s  closest  advisers,  as- 
.sistants  and  confidantes.  News¬ 
papermen,  of  course,  will  be 
interested  especially  in  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  work  of  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  the  ordained  Baptist 
minister  who  at  30  became  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  the 
adviser,  and  who  is  now  doubling 
as  White  House  Press  Secretary. 
Jack  Valenti  had  been  groomed 
for  that  post  but  he  took  a  bad 
beating  from  the  press  for  an 
adulatory  address  he  made  about 
LBJ  in  Boston  and  apparently 
for  that  reason  was  passed  over 
for  the  press  post. 

Reedy’s  Exit 

Mr.  Roberts  thinks  that  when 
George  Reedy  gave  up  his  post 
one  Thursday  he  was  probably 
as  much  a  victim  of  journalistic 
shafts  at  him  and  his  boss  as  of 
hereditary  hammertoes.  He 
points  out  that  Joseph  Alsop, 
New  York  Herald  Trilmne,  had 
a  critical  column  on  that  Mon¬ 
day  and  was  followed  by  Alan 
L.  Otten,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
who  had  one  Tuesday  and  Tom 
Wicker,  New  York  Times,  had 
.severe  complaints  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Roberts  remarks: 

“It  was  the  columnists  rather 
than  the  President  who  had 
changed.  An  old  admirer  of 
President  Kennedy’s  graceful 
■style  .suddenly  found  President 
Johnson’s  rougher  style  intoler¬ 
able.  As  often  happens  in  the 
incestuous  Washington  press 
corps,  a  chant  by  a  single  pundit 
turned  into  a  journalistic 
chorus.  And  so  Bill  Moyers,  the 
forthright,  savvy,  articulate 
divinity-school  graduate,  was 
sent  in  to  put  out  the  columnar 
fire  and  try  to  rehabilitate  the 
President’s  relations  with  the 
reporters  who  cover  him. 


Charles  Roberts 


“By  throwing  the  top  man  on 
his  staff  into  the  breach.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  consciously  or  sub¬ 
consciously,  sought  a  truce.  At 
the  very  least  he  made  public 
acknowledgement  of  the  fact 
that  his  press  relations  needed 
major  repairs.” 

He  also  took  notice  of  what 
he  regards  as  unjustified  com¬ 
plaints  last  March  when  he 
made  the  longest  statements  on 
Presidential  press  policy  in  the 
memory  of  living  newsmen.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  make  all  in¬ 
formation  available  consistent 
with  the  national  interests  and 
agreed  to  have  a  monthly 
announced-in-advance,  televised 
press  conference  in  spite  of  his 
dislike  of  such  “tv  shows  in 
which  some  reporters  get  to 
stand  up  and  be  on  tv.”  He  gave 
a  detailed  tabulation  of  871  con¬ 
tacts  he  had  had  with  newsmen 
since  taking  office. 

(“As  a  quantitative  analysis 
of  press-Presidential  relations 
it  was  impressive.  There  was 
and  is  no  question  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  seeing  the  press 
oftener  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  But  it  still  didn’t  mollify 
his  critics,  who  made  their  own 
qualitative  analysis  of  their 
contacts  with  him.”) 

Moyers  Into  Kreaeli 

Bill  Moyers,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  like  Lady  Bird  Johnson, 
was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Mar¬ 
shall  (Tex.)  News-Messenger 
at  14  and  was  self-supporting; 
he  covered  the  police  and  City 
Hall  at  15  and  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  at  17.  Here’s  how  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  evaluates  Mr.  Moyers:  “He 
is  more  nearly  the  architect  of 
The  Great  Society  than  any 
other  man  .save  the  President 
himself.  He  is  involved  in  more 
policy  decisions  than  any  other 
Presidential  aide.  He  is,  in 
.short,  the  most  special  of  the 
Special  Assistants.” 

When  Mr.  Moyers,  Jack  Val¬ 
enti  and  other  aides  I'eport  in 
the  President’s  living  quarters 


at  al)out  8  a.m.  with  overnight 
intelligence  reports,  they  must 
lie  prejiared  to  discuss  the  con¬ 
tents  of  at  least  four  morning 
newspapers — the  lialtimore  Sun 
(LBJ’s  favorite),  Washington 
Post,  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Paradttxical  Pre^ideni 

The  President  is  a  frustrating 
paradox  to  the  press.  He  is  at 
once  the  most  accessible  and  the 
most  thin-skinned  of  Presidents. 
He  encourages  contacts  with 
reporters  and  then  reacts  indig¬ 
nantly  when  their  stories  are 
not  wholly  pro-Johnson. 

.After  working  at  the  White 
House  under  three  Presidents, 
.Mr.  Roberts’  considered  conclu¬ 
sion: 

“Actually,  the  President’s 
press  relations  are  more  uneven 
than  bad.  There  have  been  times, 
as  when  he  first  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  his  Boswells  not  only 
admired  him  but  felt  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  with  him.  Those 
were  the  days — immediately 
after  Johnson’s  masterful  take¬ 
over — of  naked  swims  together 
in  the  White  House  pool,  or 
friendly  Kaffeeklatches  by  the 
fireplace  in  his  office  and  barbe¬ 
cues  with  beer  at  the  ranch. 

Causes  of  Complaint 

“More  often  there  has  been 
hostility — over  the  President’s 
evasive  or  misleading  answers 
to  questions  at  press  confer¬ 
ences,  his  denunciations  of  both 
reporters  and  their  papers,  his 
passion  for  secrecy,  and  his 
congenital  inability  to  stick  to 
travel  plans.” 

This  paradoxical  situation  is 
probably  good  in  the  long  run 
for  the  public.  It  is  not  in  the  . 
best  interest  of  the  public  that 
its  representatives,  the  re¬ 
porters,  get  too  cozy  and  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  President  so  that 
they  become  image-builders  in- 
.stead  of  free  and  independent 
investigators  into  the  public 
business.  It  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  President  either,  j 
whatever  his  personal  feelings 
may  be,  to  bwome  free  from 
critical  scrutiny  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  pi-ess  at  all  times. 

There  are  times  when  the 
President  feels  justified  in  curb¬ 
ing  the  press;  there  are  times 
when  the  press  feels  justified 
in  curbing  the  President.  Let  the 
curbing  continue  in  the  public 
interest. 

• 

Book  on  Cliurrhes 

Ralph  B.  Skinner,  of  Auburn, 
.Me.,  formerly  for  many  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Evening  Journal,  has 
written  a  new  book,  “Histori¬ 
cally  Speaking  on  I.ewiston- 
Auburn,  Maine,  Churches.” 
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'  any.  help  with  photographs  or  information,  write  or  telephone: 
lie  felatiims  Departmenf^^^  &  Company,  Moline,  llh,  Telephone  Area  Code  309,  7924181 
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Farmers  in  under-tteveioped  area;,  art  increasing  tbelr 

capacity  with  h^-powered  John  Deere  Tractors; 
Modem  tractors  prove  as  vaHiabte  in  Latin  American 
sugarcara)  fields  as  in  Midwestern  comfitAihi 


SHRIMP  PARTY  HOSTS — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  staffers  all  decked 
out  to  host  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States-ltem  Shrimp  and 
Beer  party,  are:  (left  to  right)  Harry  Meade,  Bob  Devine,  Peter  Gabelli, 
Jim  Collins,  Jose  Alonso,  Bob  Barthelmes,  Jesse  Bloch,  Tom  Craddock 
and  John  Wilcox. 

PROMOTIOIN 

Shrimp  and  Dixieland 
Identify  A  Market 

By  (ieorfie  Will 

When  you  think  of  shrimp,  Guire  assisterl  in  the  four-day 
beer  and  dixieland  jazz,  think  of  cookinp  chore,  mixiiifr  in  the 
New  Orleans.  And  when  you  lemons,  bay  leaves  and  other 
think  of  New  Orleans,  think  of  spices.  (In  addition  to  serving 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica-  the  tasty  shrimp  to  the  as- 
ytine  and  States-ltem.  .sembled  admen,  each  puest  was 

That’s  the  thinkinp  behind  the  priven  a  container  to  take  home 
annual  Shrimp  and  Beer  Parties  to  his  family.) 
held  by  the  New  Orleans  news-  In  addition,  16  half-barrel 
papers  and  their  national  adver-  keps  of  Heineken’s  beer  were 
tisinp  representatives  for  adver-  .served  at  the  two  ev'eninj; 
tisinp  and  agency  media  people  parties  at  the  Belmont  Plaza, 
for  the  past  21  years.  40  members  of  the  MRS  .staff 

This  year,  more  than  300  beer-  helped  host  the  gatherings,  with 
drinking,  shrimp-eating  deni-  six  more  helping  in  the  kitchen, 
zens  of  Madison  Avenue  were  Mr.  Ladreyt,  decked  out  in 
hosted  at  two  stag  soirees,  and  apron  and  chef’s  hat,  greeted 
a  special  luncheon  for  distaffers,  the  guests  at  the  door,  assi.sted 
Parties  were  also  held  in  Detroit,  by  Lester  Key,  assistant  nation- 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  al  manager.  Advertising  direc- 

The  parties  created  some  tor  Jack  O’Meallie,  advertising 
rather  interesting  culinary  and  director,  and  Edwin  Russell, 
logistical  problems.  First,  1,400  president  of  Metro  Suburbia 
pounds  of  giant  shrimp  were  (Newhouse  Newspapers)  also 
flown  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi-  met  the  admen  at  the  door. 

CO,  at  $1.20  a  pound.  Traditional  New  Orleans 

All  of  the  cooking  for  the  Dixieland  Jazz  was  also  served 
New  York  parties  was  accomp-  up  with  the  refreshments,  with 
lished  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Bel-  a  six-piece  band  under  the 
mont  Plaza  Hotel,  under  the  leadership  of  bassist  Leo  Dreyer. 
direct  supervision  of  Roland  The  music  got  off  to  a  slow 
Ladreyt,  national  advertising  .start  on  the  first  night  when 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  drummer  Mel  Dworkin  arrived 
newspapers,  from  his  own  creole  sans  drums,  his  auto  trunk 
recipe.  Moloney,  Regan  &  having  been  jimmied  and  the 
Schmitt  staffers  Howie  Whee-  drums  removed  while  parked 
lock,  John  Wilcox  and  Jack  Me-  outside  of  the  hotel.  Rental  re- 


CHIEF  COOK — National  Advertising  Manager  Roland  Ladreyt  stirs 
things  up  in  the  Belmont  Plaia  kitchen.  Crew  of  six  spent  four  days  pre¬ 
paring  shrimp  for  the  two  parties  in  New  York. 


placements  were  secured  shortly.  New  Orleans  newspapers? 
and  the  beat  picked  up  shortly.  “You  bet,’’  says  both  news- 
The  lunch  for  the  ad-gals  fea-  paper  and  representative  person- 
tured  a  .special  bourbon  punch  nel.  “We  wouldn’t  be  doing  this 
prepared  by  Ladreyt,  stuffed  over  and  over  for  21  years  if  it 
lobster,  avocado  salad  and  didn’t.’’  Additional  proof  is  the 
crepes  suzettes.  growing  list  of  agency  men  who 

The  staff  from  the  offices  of  ask  if  they  can  get  on  the  list. 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  were  And  note,  too,  that  “Lad" 
appropriately  decked  out  in  red  Ladreyt  calls  most  of  his  guests 
and  white  striped  vests,  string  by  name  as  they  arrive  at  the 
ties  and  .straw  skimmers.  shrimp  party.  Next  time  he  calls 

Does  all  this  pay  off  for  the  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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in  acquiring  the  new  8-Unit  Mark  II  Goss  Headliner  Presses  from  Atlanta,  Georgia 


We  congrafulafe 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

Springfield,  Missouri 


We  are  proud  to  have  represented  both  buyer  and  seller 
in  negotiating  this  major  press  transaction.  We  wish 
them  every  success  with  their  new  high  speed  equipment. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Current  exclusive  offering: 

22  UNITS-SCOTT  PRESSES  (16  Units  Equipped  Color  Cylinders) 

Manufactured  1948,  1953,  1956  and  1960  —  22%"  Cutoff 
4  Individual  Presses  Available  as  4,  5,  6  or  7  unit  lines 
Two  presses  have  automatic  pasters.  All  have  double  folders,  upper  formers,  unit  type  A.C.  drives 
Available  late  1966  &  early  1967.  Located- — Times  Herald,  Dallas,  Texas 

For  complete  details  write,  wire  or  telephone: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  CHERRY  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY  8,  MISSOURI  •  (8  16)  HA.  1-5364 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


on  them  he  won’t  be  wearing 
that  white  hat. 

*  *  * 

SAVANNAH  DATA— A  36- 
page  industrial,  economic  and 
marketing  study  of  Savannali, 
Ga.,  and  Chatham  County  has 
been  compiled  and  distributed  by 
the  Saiiannak  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press.  The 
.spiral-bound,  two-color  booklet 
presents  information  on  climate, 
communications,  educational 
facilities,  history,  hospitals,  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  population,  recre¬ 
ation,  transportation,  utilities, 
port  facilities,  on  the  Savannah 
market.  Also  included  is  reader- 
ship  and  circulation  information 
on  the  Savannah  News-Press. 
Two  pages  are  devoted  to  Audit 
and  Surveys  study  on  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Exposure  to  National 
Newspaper  Advertising.”  A1 
L’Heureux,  promotion  manager, 
produced  the  brochure  for  the 
Savannah  newspapers. 

«  •  * 

UMBRELLA — The  Greenville 
(Tex.)  Herald-Banner  has  dis¬ 
tributed  a  12-page  reprint  of  a 
section  from  "Texas  Parade” 
magazine,  featuring  the  Green¬ 
ville  market.  Enclosed  with  the 
full-color  reprint  was  a  full- 
page  house  ad  reprint  pointing 
out  the  Herald-Banner’s  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  of  the  market.  The 
covering  letter  added  other  sta¬ 
tistical  market  information  from 
publisher  Matt  Sheley. 

*  *  * 

SHOPPERS  STUDY— The 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and 
Reporter  have  released  a  media 
file,  “Customers  Here  Today, 
Where  Tomorrow?”  The  study  is 
a  condensation  of  a  shopping 
characteristics  study  made  in 
Washington  and  Greene 
Counties  by  Marketing  Services 
Center  of  Pittsburgh.  The  data 
was  compiled  by  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Robert  Campbell,  and 
copies  of  the  study  are  available 
on  request. 

«  *  * 

TOUR  BOOKLET  —  The 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  20-page,  two-color  book¬ 
let,  “The  Story  of  A  Family 
Newspaper.”  The  booklet  is  a 
picture  and  narrative  story  of 
how  the  newspaper  is  produced. 
Copies  are  available  from  Gor¬ 
don  E.  McPherson,  advertising 
manager. 

«  *  * 

FASHION  SHOW— The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrafs  18th 
semi-annual  Fall  Fashion  Show 
was  a  complete  sell-out,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  Carson,  promo¬ 
tion  director.  The  show  drew 
20,000  people  to  two  perform- 
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ances  in  the  10,000-seat  Kiel 
Auditorium.  The  show  featured 
comedian  Corbett  Monica,  home¬ 
town  vocalist  Ken  Preston,  and 
the  Lalla  Bauman  Dancers,  and 
of  course,  models  and  fashions. 
«  *  * 

TIME  FACTOR— The  con¬ 
venience  and  availability  to  the 
reader  of  newspaper  advertising 
is  emphasized  in  an  in-paper 
advertisement  published  in  the 
New  Castle  (Pa.)  News.  At  the 
top  of  the  ad  was  large  box  of 
white  space,  labeled:  “Is  this  a 
good  ad?”  (?opy  read:  “If  your 
advertising  could  l)e  printed  in 
a  special  kind  of  ink  that  became 
visible  only  between  5:00  and 
•'):01  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  then  dis¬ 
appeared,  you  wouldn’t  think  it 
was  worth  very  much.  And  you’d 
l)e  right.  You’d  only  reach  a 
small  fraction  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  audience  .  .  .  those  w’ho 
happeiKHi  to  be  reading  that 
page  at  that  precise  time  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  “This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  happens  to  radio 
advertising.” 

The  copy  continues  to  point 
out  that  75%  of  all  shoppers 
check  tile  newspaper  ads  liefore 
they  make  tlieir  main  shopping 
trip. 

*  «  « 

KIOSK  —  The  Washington 
(D.  C.)  StaPs  “Tomorrow  in 
Washington”  column,  a  daily 
digest  highlighting  what  to  do, 
.see  or  hear  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital,  is  now  on  display  on 
the  visitor’s  kiosk  located  in 
front  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Building  in  the  downtowm  area. 
This  display  of  the  Star’s  col¬ 
umn  was  made  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  D.  C.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  The  kiosk  was 
set  up  to  solve  a  problem  of 
having  a  continuous,  centrally 
located  source  of  up-to-date  tour- 
i.st  information.  Early  every 
morning  a  blow-up  of  that  day’s 
Star  column  is  delivered  to  the 
guard  at  the  kiosk,  who  posts  it 
in  a  glass-enclose<l  panel. 

♦  *  * 

GOLDEN  ZONE— The  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
and  Journal-Gazette  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  1965-66  volume  of  its 
annual  “Golden  Zone  Market 
Data  Book.”  The  28-page  booklet 
contains  a  wide  variety  of  mar¬ 
keting  information. 

*  «  « 

Reps  in  New  Office 

Chicago 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  and 
its  Shannon  and  Cullen  Division 
will  establish  its  midwest  re¬ 
gional  offices  in  the  new  Bruns¬ 
wick  Building,  at  69  West 
Washington  St.  The  move  will 
represent  a  consolidation  of 
three  downtown  Chicago)  offices. 
The  new  offices  will  occupy  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000  square  feet 
of  space. 


New  Tv  .\fa|{aziiie  Farm  Editors  See 

Sent  Newcomers  New  Developments 

Ri\t:rside,  Calif.  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

A  new  television  magazine  sec-  Alnjut  60  farm  editors  of 
tion  gave  the  Riverside  Press-  newspapers  and  magazines 
Enterprise  opportunity  to  in-  gathered  recently  for  a  fonim 
troduce  itself  to  new  residents  on  a  farm  near  here  to  hear 
of  Riverside  County,  reports  about  and  see  new  agricultural 
Rudy  C.  Marcus,  advertising  and  products  introduced  by  seven 
public  relations  director.  suppliers  to  the  farm  market. 

Locally  edited  and  published  The  farm  site  took  on  a  coun- 
exclusively  for  the  county’s  try  fair  atmosphere  w’ith  ex- 
leaders,  copies  were  distributed  hibit  tents  and  research  and 
to  new  homes  in  a  doorknob  other  displays  set  up  in  midway 
hanger  telling  of  the  Sunday  fashion. 

Press-Enterprise.  Copies  also  The  day-long  program  in- 
went  to  advertisers.  eluded  demonstrations  and  semi- 

Like  other  portions  of  the  nars  arranged  by  Marsteller 
Sunday  paper,  it  is  printed  Inc.,  agricultural  and  industrial 
“Sunday  morning,  not  Satur-  advertising  agency.  Activities 
day,”  the  promotion  stressed,  included  field  harvesting  of 
Last  minute  changes  provide  com,  pre-planted  test  plot  dem- 
greater  accuracy  and  the  maga-  onstrations  and  research  pres- 
zine  includes  special  desert  area  entations. 
listings  as  well  as  both  AM  and  At  the  seminars  at  a  nearby 
FM  local  radio  listings,  it  was  motel,  editors  heard  predictions 
pointed  out.  The  first  issue  was  of  the  future  and  farm  financ- 
32  pages.  ing  in  the  future. 

•  ^ 

Cremora  Introduced 

In  N.  Y.  and  New  England  Newspaper  Gives 

Borden  Foods  Company  is  in-  200,000  Book  Covers 
troducing  Cremora  Whip  in  New  Toledo,  0. 

York  and  the  six  New  England  The  Blade  has  distributed 
states.  The  new  product  will  be  more  than  200,000  textbook  cov- 
featured  in  ads  in  local  news-  ers  in  140  high  schools  in  its 
papers  and  in  magazines.  In  ad-  14-county  northwestern  Ohio- 
dition,  5  million  homes  will  re-  southeastern  Michigan  circula- 
ceive  a  cash-saving  coupon  in  tion  area.  A  Blade  signature 
the  mail,  with  2  million  of  the  was  imprinted  on  the  back  of 
mailings  also  containing  a  sam-  each  cover, 
pie  of  the  product.  Ken  Kinney,  sales  promotion 

A  special  introductory  cash  manager,  said  principals  of  the 
refund  offer  for  trying  the  new  high  schools  were  contacted  by 
product  will  be  announced  in  the  Blade  and  were  responsible 
the  Borden  Foods  Company’s  for  ordering  the  number  of  cov- 
ads.  ers  for  their  respective  schools. 
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MISS  AMERICA'S  MEDALLION— W.  R.  Morrbh,  left,  publisher,  and 
Eugene  Farrell,  editor,  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  are  shown  with 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  wife  of  New  Jersey's  Governor;  Deborah 
Bryant,  of  Kansas,  Miss  America  of  1966;  and  Lois  Fegan,  Journal  worn, 
en's  editor,  at  the  newspaper's  Women  of  Achievement  awards  luncheon. 
Miss  Bryant,  who  addressed  the  900  women  present,  was  the  surprised 
recipient  of  the  gold  medallion  after  she  made  similar  presentations 
to  the  14  New  Jersey  women  honored  this  year. 


color 
will  carry 
half 

the  load 


...and  VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH  will  carry  all  the  load 
of  your  color  separations.  Vario-Klischograph  is  the 
most  versatile  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  work,  letterpress  and  offset.  It  is 
easy  and  economical  to  operate,  fast  in  production 
and  produces  the  finest  quality  available.  Separations 
and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less  than  one  hour 
n  Enlarges  and  reduces  Works  from  all  types  of 
copy  without  conversions  n  Little  or  no  handwork  A 
variety  of  screens  n  Always  highest  quality  for  mat¬ 
ting  or  direct  printing  n  Black  and  white  plates  in 
minutes  on  all  materials  °  Write  for  full  information 
on  Vario-Klischograph  today. 

VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 


UNITED  STATES  SALES  AND  SERVICE  AGENTS 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  Week’s  Journey  Through  a  Small  War 


By  Rirk  Frie<lnian 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the 
following  page  belong  to  a  news 
photographer  who  never  lived 
to  see  them  published. 

He  was  Bernard  Kolenl)erg, 
on  leave  from  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Tim^^s-Union  to  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  when  he  was  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  in  South  Viet 
Nam  Oct.  2. 

The  39-year-old  photographer 
had  visited  Viet  Nam  briefly  in 
June  on  assignment  for  the 
Times-Union.  In  late  September, 
he  returned  there  for  AP.  “It’s 
great  to  be  back,”  Bemie  had 
told  a  friend  on  arrival. 

At  Bong  Son,  Bemie  went 
into  action  with  members  of  a 
Special  Forces  unit  and  on  fly¬ 
ing  missions  with  a  helicopter 
medical  evacuation  unit. 

Then,  he  decided  to  push  on 
to  the  air  base  at  Qui  Nhon 
and  fly  a  mission  with  the  Sky- 
raider  fighter-bombers. 

On  the  way,  he  took  a  picture 
of  some  youngsters  herding 
water  buffalo  in  a  river  running 
through  the  central  highlands. 

At  Quang  Ngai,  Bemie  was 
bumped  off  a  plane  by  a  passen¬ 
ger  with  a  higher  priority. 

Dutch  Doctor 

It  was  in  Quang  Ngai  that  the 
39-year-old  news  photographer 
met  a  Dutch  doctor  and  spent 
the  night  watching  this  doctor 
work  among  refugees  at  a  center 
there. 

Among  the  patients  adminis¬ 
tered  to  by  the  doctor  was  a 
bandaged  youngster  sitting  be¬ 
fore  a  battered  bowl  of  rice. 
Bemie  Kolenberg  photographed 
the  boy. 

Then  he  saw  an  old  woman, 
the  sadness  and  suffering  of  war 
reflected  in  her  face.  Bemie  took 
another  picture. 

His  third  shot  was  of  a  badly- 
burned  and  bandaged  boy. 
Bemie  later  told  a  friend  that 
pictures  such  as  these  might  get 
across  some  of  the  sickening 
emotions  of  war. 

Bemie  also  told  this  friend: 
“That  center  at  Quang  Ngai 
will  make  a  great  picture  story 
when  I  get  around  to  finishing 


A  couple  of  days  after  Quang 
Ngai  and  barely  one  week  after 
he  had  returned  to  Viet  Nam, 
Bemie  Kolenberg  died  when  the 
plane  he  was  riding  in  collided 
with  another  plane  in  mid-air. 

The  pictures  reproduced  on 
these  pages  were  among  those  on 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Buy 

yourself 
some  time 


Buy  time  for 
print  processing 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Proc¬ 
essor  gives  you  a  stabilized, 
ready-to  use  print  15  sec 
onds  after  you  put  in  an  8  x 
10  sheet  of  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
matic  SC  Paper.  Use  the 
time  you’ll  save  to  meet 
your  deadline  with  ease,  to 
keep  your  editors  from  get¬ 
ting  gray  hair  while  waiting 
for  your  prints.  The  Ekta¬ 
matic  System  also  increases 
efficiency  and  uniformity 
when  used  as  the  -1  tray 
for  full  term  processing.  See 
your  Kodak  Professional 
Stockhouse  Dealer  for  de¬ 
tails  of  the  many  ways  the 
Kodak  Ektamatic  System 
can  help  you. 


Buy  time  for 
print  spotting 


Buy  time  for 
print  exposure 


Buy  time  for 
film  processing 


Kodak  Versamat  Film  Proc¬ 
essors  give  you  a  dry,  ready- 
to  print  negative  in  about 
six  minutes.  Unbeatable 
black-and-white  quality,  with 
perfect  consistency.  Versa 
MAT  Processors  increase 
your  capacity,  eliminate  bot 
tienecks,  and  reduce  print¬ 
ing  cost.  Use  the  time  you’ll 
save  to  get  ready  for  the 
next  assignment,  to  plan  it 
better,  to  wnte  a  better  cap 
tion,  to  make  a  better  print. 
Model  11  does  films  up  to 
11  inches  wide;  Model  5,  up 
to  5  inches  wide.  See  your 
Kodak  Technical  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative,  or  write  to  us 
in  Rochester,  attention  of 
the  Director  of  Equipment 
Sales,  Professional-Com¬ 
mercial-Industrial  Markets 
Division. 


The  Kodak  10  inch  Dust  and 
Static  Removal  Unit  gives 
you  a  clean  negative  that 
stays  clean,  so  most  print- 
spotting  time  is  eliminated! 
Dust-free  negatives  make 
cleaner,  more  spot-free 
prints  which  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  your  editors,  art¬ 
ists.  and  engravers.  Use  the 
time  you  save  for  work  more 
productive  than  spotting. 
Saves  more  time  and  trou¬ 
ble  when  you  use  the  Dust 
and  Static  Removal  Unit  to 
get  filters,  glass,  etc.,  speck¬ 
less.  Other  models  and 
many  combinations,  too.  At 
your  Kodak  dealer’s. 


The  Kodak  Reflection-Trans¬ 
mission  Color  Densitome¬ 
ter,  Model  10-K,  saves  time 
— and  paper — by  taking  the 
guesswork  out  of  exposure 
timing  and  filter-pack-find¬ 
ing.  Use  the  time  you’ll  save 
to  get  into,  or  get  deeper 
into,  color.  Save  more  time 
and  materials  by  using  it  as 
part  of  a  quality-control  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  eliminate  proc¬ 
essing  problems  before  they 
happen.  Works  equally  well 
in  black-and  white  or  color. 
Your  Kodak  dealer  is  waiting 
to  tell  you  how  easy  it  is. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester.  N.Y.  14650 
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A  Small  War 

(Continued  from  pnge  68) 


exposed  rolls  he  had  left  behind 
when  Bernie  Kolenl)er>r  took  his 
ill-fate<l  fliffht.  There  were  no 
captions  with  the  film  and  his 
notes  were  destioyed  in  the 
crash  that  killed  him. 

One  finds  oneself  l(K)kin^  at 
the  five  photographs  of  Bernie 
Kolenberpr’s  for  some  insiffht 
into  the  man  and  the  events  that 
made  them. 

Throujrh  them,  one  can  follow 
his  short,  one-week  trip  through 
a  war.  The  pain  and  brutality 
of  Viet  Nam  are  there.  And  the 
stoic  ability  of  its  people  to  sur¬ 
vive  amid  such  pain  and  brutal¬ 
ity. 

.4nd  one  also  finds  that  he 
keeps  returning  to  the  picture 
of  the  naked  child  chasing  the 
jeep.  It  was  taken  somewhere 
between  Bong  Son  and  the  air 
base  at  Qui  Nhon.  For  me,  at 
least,  this  picture  more  than  any 
of  the  others  sums  up  a  war  for 
which  News  Photographer  Bern¬ 
ard  Kolenberg  g:ave  his  life. 

Memorial  .^ward 

The  best-of-show  winner  of 
future  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newsphoto  Contests 
will  receive  the  Bernie  Kolen¬ 
berg  Award.  The  memorial  was 
suggested  by  Peter  B.  Hickey, 
director  of  photogrraphy,  Ro¬ 
chester  Timcs-Union. 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  NYSAPA,  said  the 
award  would  recognize  Kolen- 
berg’s  spirit  of  competition. 

The  Albany  Newspaper  Guild 
has  established  a  Bernie  Kolen¬ 
berg  Scholarship  Fund  at  La 
Salle  School  which  he  attended. 


Latin  Aiiierira  Study 
Scholarships  Open 

The  Inter  American  Press 
.■\s.sociation  Scholarship  Fund 
has  invited  United  States  and 
Canadian  working  newsjjaper- 
men  and  journalism  graduates 
or  students  to  apply  for  one  of 
its  scholarships  for  a  year  of 
study  in  Latin  -America. 

-Although  applications  from 
North  Americans  are  usually 
considered  in  the  fall — five  were 
awarded  scholarships  last  Oc¬ 
tober — the  Fund  may  also  study 
a  few  special  cases  in  the 
spring. 

For  these  cases  the  deadline 
for  submitting  applications  will 
be  January  1,  1966,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  Fund,  Harold 
-A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

Most  of  the  scholarships 
awarded  in  the  spring,  however, 
will  be  given  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  a  year  of  study  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Scholarship  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  in  February  to 
examine  the  applications  and 


make  recommendations  to  the 
Fund’s  Board  of  Directors, 
which  will  vote  on  them  at  its 
March  26-27  meeting  in  Carac¬ 
as,  Venezuela. 

Candidates  may  request  infor¬ 
mation  and  api)lication  forms 
from  Carlos  A.  Jimenez,  Secre¬ 
tary,  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund, 
667  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  704, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 

Applicants  must  have  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country  where  they  wish 
to  study.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  applicants  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience. 

• 

.4P  AsHi^nnients 

Ken  Freed,  former  Associated 
Press  news  editor  in  the  AP’s 
Charleston  bureau,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  AP  general  desk 
in  New  York.  David  P.  Schulz, 
a  former  copy  reader  with  the 
Netvnrk  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
AP  sports  -staff  in  New  York  to 
the  Charleston  bureau.  Another 
addition  to  the  Charleston  staff 
is  Charles  L.  Bishop,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wheeling  College  and  a 
former  English  teacher. 


Cubh  Estate  Yields 
Tidy  Sum  for  Selimd 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  School  of  Journalism 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  has  received  a 
check  for  $3,665.60  from  the 
e.state  of  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  of 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

The  receipt  of  the  check  was 
announced  by  Donald  J.  Chip- 
man,  president  of  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  here  and  treasurer 
of  the  foundation,  who  said  it 
rejii-esents  15  percent  of  the 
liroceeds  of  the  Cobb  estate  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1965. 

The  School  of  Journalism 
Foundation  was  set  up  in  1948 
by  a  group  of  North  Carolina 
editors  to  help  the  university 
administration  raise  the  school’s 
standards.  When  Miss  Cobb  died 
in  1959,  her  will  stipulated  that 
15  percent  of  the  income  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  estate  be  turned 
over  annually  to  the  foundation. 

Miss  Cobb  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  for  37  years. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
was  publisher  of  the  Morganton 
Ncws-HeraUl. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has 
received  $78,103.19  in  16  years 
directly  from  the  foundation.  In 
addition.  North  Carolina  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  have 
contributed  $200,310,28  in  770 
individual  gifts  through  the 
foundation. 

Tv  Station  Ads 

Channel  47  (WNJU-TV)  has 
begun  an  advertising  campaign 
in  12  New  Jersey  daily  news- 
jiapers,  making  it  the  first  tele¬ 
vision  outlet  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  to  conduct  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  promotion  in  that  state. 
The  ads  highlight  Channel  47’s 
live  New  Jersey-oriented  and 
daytime  programming. 
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No  wonder! 

With  more  and  more  photographers 


Nikon  photosT^^^r 
out  of  7  first  prizes  at  the 


Pittsburgh  Press  Photographers  switching  to  Nikon. 


Ass’n.l965  Salon.  Your  Nikon  dealer  can  show  you  why, 


or  let  us  send  you  literature.  Write  to: 


Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  11533.  (a  subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.) 

By  the  way,  the  7th  first  prize  was  taken  with  a  Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex. 
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BOOST  TYPESETTING  EFFICIENCY  WITH 
AN  INTERTYPE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  stepahead 

with  an  Intertype  Computer  system.  Speed  production.  Increase  output  from  the 
same  floor  space.  Cut  typesetting  costs.  □  The  combination  of  Intertype  com¬ 
posing  room  know-how,  and  intertype  computers  and  peripheral  equipment 
designed  specifically  for  typesetting,  assures  a  practical,  easy  to  use,  easy  to 
maintain  operation  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  □  Ask  us  to  prove  how  you  can 
profit  from  an  Intertype  Computer  System.  Intertype  Company,  a  division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Fur-  ^  ^  /  r? 

man  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201  I  f  J  f: 


mRTYi 


9&t  in  FotoMttar  Futurat  and  Gothics 


Pl3nt  •  Equipment 


Makeup  Alongside  A  Conveyor  Ends  Turtle  Helter-Skelter  I 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

As  newspaper  production  men 
visit  the  new  building  of  the 
Trcntonian,  morning  tabloid,  the 
innovation  that  attracts  most 
attention  is  a  page  chase  con¬ 
veyor  that  carries  made-up 
pages  from  the  composing  room 
to  the  stereo  mat  roller,  and 
back  again.  The  Trentonian 
cojni)osing  room  is  about  to  be 
“turtle  free”. 

“.Actually,”  says  Leland 
Smith,  who  as  i)roduction  con- 
'  sultant  for  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
I  president  of  the  Capital  City 
I  Publishing  Company,  designed 
the  conveyor  system,  “the  idea 
is  getting  favorable  notice  for 
the  wrong  reasons. 

“Most  i)eo])le  who  .see  this 
conveyor  think  it  was  designed 
merely  to  keej)  printers  from 
pushing  turtles  to  the  mat  roller 
and  back  again.  While  few 
people  realize  how  much  space 
is  reejuired  for  turtles  to  go 
back  and  forth  in  a  composing 
room,  they  miss  the  point. 

“In  fact  one  of  Ingersoll’s 
own  publishers  suggested  that 
all  we  had  to  do  was  move  the 
mat  roller  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  composing  room  and  we 
wouldn’t  even  have  needed  the 
conveyor.” 


Many  Hands 


Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  real 
reason  for  this  conveyor  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  those  suj)erintendents 
and  foremen  who  have  actually 
counted  the  number  of  different 
pairs  of  hands  that  must  move, 
re-n.jve,  shuffle  and  re-shuffle 
the  average  turtle  in  the  course 
of  getting  just  one  newsi)aper 
type-page  rolled. 

In  most  average-sized  news¬ 
papers  many  pages  are  made  up 
and  ready  to  roll  before  the 
stereotyi)er  is  ready  to  roll 
them.  This  means  either  a  period 
of  endless  confusion  with  the 
foreman  checking  ))ages  and  one 
or  two  printers  (loing  nothing 
but  rolling  turtles  around,  or  a 
helter  -  skelter  “log-jam”  of 
madeup  pages  waiting  around 
the  mat  roller  which  the  stereo¬ 
typer  must  re-shuffle  before  he 
can  go  to  work.  When  he  does 
go  to  work,  one  or  two  printers 
must  devote  full  time  to  shuf¬ 
fling  the  pages  again  to  prevent 
the  .same  “log-jam”  of  turtles 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


The 


stereotyper  at  the  Trentonian  works  easily  in  the  corner  next  to  the  stationary  end  of  the  con¬ 
veyor.  The  chase  slides  easily  on  to  the  mat  roller. 
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There  is  no  shuffling  and  re-shuffling  of  heavy  turtles  here.  The  printer  may  release  a  page  any  time 
he  pleases,  the  stereotyper  may  roll  it  at  any  time  he  pleases.  If  the  page  is  to  be  re-made,  it  is  easily 
found.  If  it  is  not  to  be  re-made,  it  does  not  have  to  be  handled  until  kill-out  time. 


Turtle  Jam 

{Continued  from  ptige  73) 


on  the  other  side  of  the  mat 
roller. 

The  Trentonian  conveyor  is 
desiftned  so  that  any  printer 
may  push  any  madeup  page  onto 
it  with  no  reference  as  to 
whether  the  stereo  department 
is  ready  for  it  or  not.  The  stereo¬ 
typer,  also,  may  roll  pages  at 
any  time  he  chooses  without 
reference  to  the  composing 
room.  Neither  can  create  a  “log¬ 
jam”  for  the  other.  Nor,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much  time 
elapses  l)etween  the  two  opera¬ 


tions,  is  there  ever  any  need 
for  double  or  even  triple  hand¬ 
ling  just  to  keep  down  turtle 
“log-jams”. 

The  chase  conveyor  as  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Trentonian  con¬ 
sists  of  a  steel  makeup  table 
and  two  rows  of  rollers — one 
conveying  to  the  stereotype 
room,  the  other  away  from  it. 

Designeil  for  Tabloid  Pages 

Mr.  Smith  ))oints  out  that 
this  form  of  conveyor  would  he 
useable  only  for  a  tabloid  A 
conveyor  for  standard-size 
pages  would  have  to  be  built 
with  the  two  conveyors  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels.  The  entire  width 
of  the  makeup  shelf  and  two 


conveyors  at  the  Trejitonian  is 
six  feet  two  inches. 

“Here  again,”  .said  Mr.  Smith, 
“we  get  a  reaction  of  men  first 
seeing  this  that  it  takes  up  too 
much  space.  The  thing  that 
these  men  don’t  see,  because 
they’re  used  to  it,  is  how  much 
space  helter-skelter  turtles,  and 
the  space  re<|uired  for  turtles 
to  move  hack  and  forth,  actually 
takes  out  of  the  average  com¬ 
posing  room.  We  know  that  this 
new  system  actually  takes  less 
sejuare  feet  of  space.” 

Once  inside  the  stereotype 
room,  the  labor  and  time  saved 
becau.se  the  stereotyper  does  not 
have  to  push  turtles  around  be¬ 
comes  apparent. 


“Not  to  mention  the  fact,” 
adds  Danny  Schiavoiv,  the 
Trentonian  stereotyiie  forman, 
“that  the  mat  roller  is  mi  my 
department  where  it  belongs  and 
I  don’t  have  to  run  bac  k  and 
forth  all  night.”  | 

Oi-dinarily,  when  a  stereo- 
typer  rolls  a  page  mat,  he  first 
jiushes  the  turtle  up  to  the  rol¬ 
ler,  then  slides  the  page  onto 
the  roller,  then  |)ushes  the 
turtle  out  of  his  way,  then  walks 
back  to  the  mat  roller. 

Once  the  page  is  rolled,  the 
stereotyper  then  push«“s  the 
turtle  again  up  to  the  mat  rol¬ 
ler,  pulls  the  page  onto  the 
turtle,  then  pushes  the  turtle 
away  from  the  mat  roller  into 
the  hands  of  a  waiting  printer, 
or  he  lets  the  icage  set — the  be¬ 
ginning  of  another  turtle  “log¬ 
jam”. 

I*aii-Type  f'.liase  1 

The  new  Trentonian  page  . 
conveyor  eliminates  all  this  - 
extra  (and  heavy)  work.  No 
Trentonian  stereotyper  touched 
a  single  turtle.  Stereotypers 
merely  take  a  page  from  the 
conveyor,  mold  it,  walk  around 
the  mat  roller,  push  the  page 
back  on  the  conveyor. 

“There  are  many  refinements 
that  no  doubt  can  be  put  on 
future  conveyors,”  Mr.  Smith 
points  out.  “We  make  no  apolo¬ 
gies  because  this  one  is  crude. 
We  built  it  simjdy  because  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  on 
the  right  track. 

“This  one  cost  only  a  little 
more  than  the  same  required 
number  of  turtles  would  have 
cost.” 

The  page  chases  used  by  the 
Trentonian  have  a  l-16th  inch 
steel  bottom  pan.  These  were 
bought  from  an  American  man¬ 
ufacturer  at  no  increase  in  price 
over  chases  without  such  a  pan, 
largely  because  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  this  pan-type 
chase  is  still  in  use. 

• 


EASY  COME.  EASY  GO. 


Now  Nolan  has  made  repigging  fully  auto¬ 
matic— from  the  loading  of  dead  metal  to  the 
casting  of  pigs  in  AutoMold.  High  produc¬ 
tion  rate— up  to  180  pigs  per  hour.  That’s 
one  every  20  seconds!  Your  linotypes  will 
never  go  hungry.  Save  money  while  taking 
the  hard  work  out  of  repigging.  Write  today 
for  new  AutoMold  Bulletin. 


4  Gain  Promotions 
On  Phila.  Inquirer 

Four  memliers  of  the  staff  of 
the  production  (lei)artmcnt  of 
the  Pliilndclpliia  Inquirer  have 
been  promoted. 

They  are:  John  P.  Corcoran 
Jr.,  and  John  T.  Keane — named 
assistant  production  managers. 
Corcoran  was  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department  and  Keane 
was  assistant  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 

Anthony  Fazio  —  promoted 
from  assistant  general  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  to  general 
foreman,  and  William  J.  Reese 
— from  assistant  foreman  of  the 
mail  room  to  superintendent. 
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To  the  1965  Editor  &  Publisher  Letterpress  Color  Award  Winners 


BLACK 

PLUS 

3  COLORS 

Circulation 

Newspaper 

Advertiser 

Agency 

Mat 

Over  250,000 

Milwaukee 

Journal 

Oscar  Mayer 

4  Co. 

J.  Walter 
Thompson 

BUROSSS* 

100,000  to 
250,000 

South  Bend 
Tribune 

Dressell's 

Bakery 

J.  Walter 
Thompson 

BURGESS* 

BLACK 

PLUS 

1  COLOR 

Over  250,000 

Philadelphia 

Bulletin 

Sealtest 

Foods 

N.  W.  Ayer 

BURGESS** 

100,000  to 
250,000 

Indianapolis 

Star 

Sealtest 

Ice  Cream 
Foods 

N.  W.  Ayer 

Under 

100,000 

Johnson  City 

Press- 

Chronicle 

Sanka  Coffee 

(General 

Foods) 

Young  A 
Rubicam 

BURGESS** 

*Color-Tex  Mat  as  supplied  through  Reilly-Lake  Shore  Super  Bista  Pre-Madeready*  Mats. 
••The  "black  plus  one  color"  ads  were  molded  by  the  individual  newspapers  from  plastic  plates. 


4  OUT  OF  5  letterpress  winners  for  color  reproduction 
in  the  national  advertiser  classification  used  Burgess  mats. 
Thank  you  for  this  vote  of  confidence  in  Burgess  superi¬ 
ority.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  help  such  skilled  craftsmen 
make  a  good  Impression.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company, 
Freeport,  Illinois  61033.  Also  in  Canada. 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Electrician  Bruce  Stockdale,  left,  and  Jack  Hall,  assistant  production 
manager,  test  new  electric  "allotter"  console  developed  to  speed 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic  typesetting  operations. 


Console  ‘Allotter' 
Speeds  Tape  Flow; 
It  Costs  Only  $300 

R(H'Kt'ORI),  Ill. 

Ingenuity  and  inventiveness  of 
Jack  Hall,  assi.stant  production 
manager  of  the  Rockford  Mom- 
inn  i^tar  and  Register-Repuldic, 
and  Bruce  Stockdale,  newspaper 
electrician,  have  sirernled  type¬ 
setting  operations. 

-Mr.  Hall  Kot  the  idea  for  an 
electronic  “allotter”  after  the 
dailies  ordered  two  Intertype 
Monarch  line<-astinp  units  early 
this  year. 

Mr.  Hall  had  the  problem  of 
perforates!  tape  from  one  key- 
Iward  operator  not  keepinjf  a 
•Monarch  busy  hwause  the  ma¬ 
chine  .sets  14  lines  of  type  per 
minute.  Tape  from  two  opera¬ 
tors  would  he  too  much. 

.Switchboard  Designed 

He  took  his  problem  to  Mr. 
Stockdale  and  showed  him  rouph 
sketches  of  what  he  was  tryinp 
to  arrive  at.  Stockdale’s  inven¬ 
tiveness  blossomed  into  a  con- 
.sole-type  metal  switchl)oard 
weiphing:  alxiut  100  pounds. 
Total  cost,  exclusive  of  lal)or, 
was  al)out  $800. 

Mr.  Hall,  41,  who  is  also  com- 
posinp  nxmi  sui)erintendent,  .said 
it  was  decided  a  push-button 
type  of  operation  would  be  better 
than  togjrle  switches.  When 
amber,  white,  red  and  blue  lights 
flash,  they  indicate  to  monitors 
whether  daily  copy,  advance, 
classified  advei'tising  or  other 
punched  tape  is  available. 

.4ml)er  always  indicates  nine- 
point.  Blue  spells  advance, 
white,  agate  type.  Re<l  and  color 
combinations  are  used  for  un¬ 
usual  type  widths.  The  allotter 
enables  two  monitors  to  distrib¬ 
ute  incoming  tape  to  six  line¬ 
casting  machines,  two  Monarchs 
and  four  Intertype  Model  C 


units,  hooked  up  through  a  jack 
system. 

The  allotter  can  feed  TTS 
tape  from  any  one  of  the  five 
keyboard  operators  to  any  one 
of  the  six  machines.  Monitors 
can  plug  in  as  many  jacks  as 
they  want — each  jack  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  machine. 

Finislicd  In  .Month 

Stockdale  fashioned  the  con¬ 
sole  and  jackUix  in  a  month  and 
then  waited  for  September  de¬ 
livery  of  five  high-speed  reper¬ 
forators  from  the  Teletype  Corp. 
The.se  units  handle  720  letters 
or  120  words  a  minute. 

“We  knew  it  would  take  a 
jacklwx  system  to  plug  one  oper¬ 
ator  into  a  reperforator  for  tape 
tran.smission,”  said  Stockdale, 
“and  we  needed  a  siprnal  on  the 
lx)x  to  indicate  when  the  tape 
transmission  was  ended  and  the 
reperforator  again  available.” 

The  men  encountered  a  few 
“bugs”  in  the  process  and  made 
m*cessary  changes  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  allotter.  It  is  about  two  feet 
wide  and  1(5  inches  high. 

The  allotter  has  .sharply  in¬ 
creased  the  flexibility  of  our 


typesetting,  Mr.  Hall  .said. 

Five  tape  punchers  handle 
new  copy  and  one  operator 
makes  corrections.  The  allotter 
allows  these  machines  to  keep 
running  all  the  time,  permitting 
automatic  typesetters  to  run 
without  any  backup  or  interrup¬ 
tion.  Type  is  set  faster. 

• 

1 77  Computerized 
Type  Installations 

According  to  the  latest  investi¬ 
gation,  177  industry  firms  are 
now  using  computers  in  type¬ 
setting  application.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  about 
100  installations  over  the  past 
year. 

In  addition  to  listing  users  of 
the  various  systems,  the  survey 
provides  a  geographical  break¬ 
down  of  graphic  arts  plants 
using  computers.  Other  statistics 
indicate  distribution  by  industry 
segments.  This  section  notes  that 
,')!%  of  computer  users  are 
newspapers,  29%  commercial 
jirinters  and  lithographers,  7% 
typesetters,  etc. 

The  Survey  was  conducted  by 
Composition  Information  Serv¬ 
ices,  Los  Angeles,  established  in 
1964  as  a  management  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  typesetting  pro¬ 
duction  and  technology'. 

Division  Manager 

Charles  V.  Creek  has  been 
appointed  division  manager  of 
the  Midwest  area  for  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company.  His  terri¬ 
tory,  served  by  10  representa¬ 
tives,  covers  13  states  and  four 
Canadian  provinces.  He  is  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Carth¬ 
age  (Ind.)  Citizen  and  Lynn 
(Ind.)  Herald  and  he  helped 
found  the  Portland  (Ind.) 
Graphic,  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  printed  entirely  by'  offset. 


PEREIRA  & 
ASSOCIATES 

C 

ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 

DESIGNERS 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SINCE  1924 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE61333 
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Linofilm  Quick  .  .  .  the  painless  transition 
to  phototypesetting  for  offset  newspapers 

Get  into  photocomposition  for  about  the  price  of  a  Linotype  Mixer. 
You  can  with  the  Quick.  This  completely  self-contained  phototype¬ 
setting  center  mixes  from  four  fonts,  (eight  styles)  in  sizes  from 
5  to  18  point,  at  1200  newspaper  lines  an  hour.  Six-level  perforated 
tape  from  your  present  perforators— or  wire  service  tape— operates 
the  Quick.  No  special  keyboards.  No  converters.  Move  up  with  a 
Linofilm  Quick.  Or  buy  a  couple  and  do  twice  the  job !  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 

See  the  Linofilm  Quick  in  operation  at  Mergenthaler’s  Agency  at 
155  12th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  29  thru  December  8. 

See  the  Linofilm  Quick  in  operation  at  Mergenthaler’s  Agency  at 
1212  Albany  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  December  1 3  thru  December  22. 


Mergenthaler 


Photocomp  Reduces 
Costs  Nearly  4% 
After  Pay  Increase 

Since  the  advent  of  photocom¬ 
position  at  the  Illhioitt  Sfate 
Jtiurnnl  ami  Rcffmter,  Spring- 
field,  costs  this  year  are  running 
nearly  4%  under  costs  and 
this  is  in  the  face  of  a  total  of 
34  cents  an  hour  in  wage  in¬ 
creases. 

The  figures  were  computed 
using  lx)th  material  and  labor 
costs  in  the  newspapers’  com¬ 
posing,  engraving  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments,  John  R. 


NEWSPRINT 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

Conveyors  •  Lowerators  • 
Elevators  •  Automatic  Storage 
Banks  ■  Manual  or  Powered 
Reel  Room  Trackage  Systems 
•  Roll  Stops  ■  Kickers  * 
Switches  •  Turntables  •  Trans¬ 
fer  Pits  and  Cars  •  Dollies 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Copy  and  Take  Conveyors  • 
Message  Conveyors 


STmOTTPE 

rUTE  MMUW  EOamKHT 

Cwnwyars  •  IdcNm  m4  Ot- 
ciin*  Cenwyen  •  PM(  Drept 

•  Prau  Roam  Cemaysre  • 
Elavatan  •  Prats  Staragt  Unitt 

•  Prantalt  Systams  •  Plata 
Cnittwr  Syttams  •  Autaaiatic 
Syttans 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Feeder-Conveyor  Processing 
Lines  •  Powered  Taperweave 
Curve  Conveyors  •  Right  Angle 
Transfers  •  Automatic  Bottom 
Padders  •  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Units  •  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  (Single  or 
Double-Tie)  •  Press  Delivery 
Conveyor  Stream  Aligners  • 
Exit  Belt  Conveyors  •  Automatic 
Count-Control  Equipment  • 
Central  Control  Consoles  • 
Integrated  Systems  •  Pallet 
Elevators 


MSTMWTIOII  EQUmKMT 
Laadiaf  Dacfe  Batt  Caavtyan 
•  Spiral  Bunpla  Chatas  • 
tataatatie  Baapla  Oaftactan  • 
Taiatcapini  Track  LeaBiRg 
Caaaayan  •  Autamatic  Bantfla 
Caaalart  •  Caatral  Cantral 
Ceataiat  •  tatacrataP  Syttaraa 


Titone,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  explained  to  a  .session  of 
the  Mid- America  M<*chanical 
Conference  recently  in  Kansas 
City. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “our  en¬ 
graving  costs  have  gone  up  con¬ 
siderably,  primarily  for  mate¬ 
rial.  Our  square  inch  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  has  gone  dow-n  and  is 
slightly  under  four  cents  per 
.square  inch.  Although  it  was 
neces.sary  to  add  two  men  to  the 
engraving  department,  one 
stereotyper  was  eliminatecl  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decreased  amount  of 
flat  casting  lieing  done. 

.Saving  In  ('omposing 

“Our  saving  of  cour.se  must 
l)e  in  composing  room  labor  since 
there  is  also  an  increased  mate¬ 


rial  cost  in  that  department. 
Before  going  to  cold  type  our 
composing  room  had  109  situa¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  work  400  or  500 
hours  of  overtime  during  the 
week. 

“Now  we  are  down  to  103 
situations  and  anticipate  that 
retirements  will  bring  the  total 
below  100  within  a  year.  Over¬ 
time  is  negligible.  Ten  hours  a 
week  is  alx>ut  average.” 

With  photocomp  the  fringe 
l)enefits  are  many,  Mr.  Titone 
said.  Being  able  to  make  up 
pages  without  waiting  for  ads  is 
a  big  one,  and  a  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  when  making  up  classi¬ 
fied.  Ad  copy  flow  has  improved 
and  adv-ertisers  seem  more  will¬ 
ing  to  send  in  early  copy  know¬ 


ing  they  will  be  able  to  ^ct  early 
proofs. 

“Another  unexpected  ’nmefit,” 
he  said,  “has  been  the  ]if.ictical 
elimination  of  substitutes  .show¬ 
ing  for  work  and  the  problems 
attendant  to  their  showing  up.” 

Kelruiniiig  No  Proiiiein 

An  anticipated  long  -truggle 
in  retraining  operators  ilid  not 
materialize.  All  the  .loumal- 
Register  operators  produced  live 
ads  the  first  day  they  worked  on 
the  keyboards  and  within  a 
month  had  matched  their  hot 
metal  production  on  straight 
composition. 

At  the  end  of  three  months 
most  of  them  had  mastenxl  the 
mixing  functions  of  the  key- 
l)oard  and  since  that  time  there 
has  Iteen  a  gradual  increase  in 
keyboard  production.  Some  con¬ 
sistently  set  800  inches  a  shift 
of  unmarked  copy. 

Even  with  this  keylward  pro¬ 
duction,  the  greatest  i)roblem  is 
keeping  the  floor  crew  busy.  The 
slowest  floor  man  can  set  500 
inches  of  ads  a  .shift  and  the 
average  is  700.  These  figures 
are  based  on  corrected  ads  since 
no  time  is  credited  for  making 
corrections. 

Need  Backup  Equipment 

Mr.  Titone  advised  those  con¬ 
sidering  photocomposition  to  be 
sure  to  have  backup  equipment 
regardless  of  what  type  equip¬ 
ment  is  purchased. 

No  machine,  he  said,  will  oper¬ 
ate  100  percent  of  the  time  and 
'  primarily  because  “you  will  not 
be  able  to  stock  a  complete  line 
of  parts  you  will  have  some  long 
periods  of  down  time.  Without 
extra  equipment  your  ad  produc¬ 
tion  can  come  to  a  complete 
standstill,  a  situation  unusual 
with  hot  metal  equipment.  Even 
I  with  duplicate  equipment  we 
find  it  necessary  to  have  a  main¬ 
tenance  man  on  duty  whenever 
j  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  peak 
production.” 


CAPCO 

For  Efflcicnt  Hcwipaper  Optration 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  he. 

5000  Caivtrt  Road  •  Coileit  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


Engjneered 


FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Creative  engineering,  the  foundation  of  Wire- 
tyer’s  approach  to  materials  handling  problems, 
developed  the  fully  automatic  Wiretyer  and  the 
automatic  Bottom  Padder . . .  the  advanced  mail- 
room,  neivsprint  and  stereo  plate  handling  tech¬ 
niques  at  the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  stereo 
plate  crusher  system  at  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette  . . .  the  complete  materials  handling 
system  at  the  Seattle  Times.  Whatever  you  need 
—  single  unit  or  complete,  integrated  system  — 
your  best  investment  is  to  modernize  with  ir/rc- 
tyer.  Call  your  representative  or  write  direct. 


WIRETYER 


Division  ol  Unaroo  Industries,  Inc. 
68  LELIARTS  LANE,  EAST  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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MUIRHEAD 


The  Muirhead  K-300  Automatic  Picture  Receiver 
designed  and  developed  exclusively  by  our  Engineers, 
meets  today’s  worldwide  need  for  the  fully  automatic 
reception  of  high  quality  photographs. 

Enquiries  welcome  from  all  potential  users 


PACE  SETTERS  IN  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  INC.,  1101  Bristol  Rd.,  Mountainside,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Tel:  Code  201  No.  233-6010 
MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  LIMITED,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel:  Code  519  No.  271-3880 

MUIRHEAD  &  CO.  LIMITED,  Beckenham,  Kent,  England.  Tel:  Beckenham  4888 

_ 716 


Mailroom  Automation  Calls 
For  Systems  Engineering 


By  John  T.  Hayford 

Systems  Engineering,  coupled 
with  the  advanced  technologies 
of  Automation,  is  your  |)athway 
to  the  ’70s.  This  team  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  the  overhaul 
of  the  entire  system  of  news¬ 
paper  distribution  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

The  ex))ansion  of  circulation 
and  newspaper  size  will  accele¬ 
rate  in  the  years  ahead.  Thei'e 
are  few  industries  today  that 
can  be  as  sure  of  a  growth  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  newspaper  industrj' 
will  experience  in  the  next  10 
years.  Your  circulation  is  bound 
to  increase,  and  it  will  increase 
more  in  the  next  decade  than  in 
any  other  decade  in  your  history. 

The  distribution  of  your  pro¬ 
duct,  from  the  press  to  the 
reader,  is  our  topic.  The  distri¬ 
bution  system  of  tomorrow  must 
recognize  the  factors  affecting 
your  growth.  It  must  be  able  to 
absorb  the  impact  of  the  re¬ 
gional  papers;  match  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  media;  antici¬ 
pate  the  continuing  population 
shift  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  development  of  mass  trans¬ 


portation  means.  Simultaneous¬ 
ly  the  distribution  system  must 
contribute  its  share  toward  im¬ 
proving  your  profit. 

Your  distribution  system 
must  permit  you  to  blanket 
your  sjihere  of  activity  with 
your  product,  where  it  is 
wanted,  when  it  is  wanted.  It 
should  do  this  with  speed, 
economy  and  flexibility.  It  is 
the  key  to  sen  ing  the  publisher, 
the  advertiser  ami  the  reader  at 
a  profit.  It  must  aid  you  in  at¬ 
taining  your  objective  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  better  newspaper  moi"e 
efiiciently. 

The  systems  aj)proach  to  your 
distribution  function  will  show 
you  the  best  possible  .solution  and 
make  sure  you  get  it.  It  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  .system  with  built-in 
adaptability  for  future  changes, 
and  it  will  show  you  where  the 
changes  are  likely  to  occur. 

In  developing  your  future  dis¬ 
tribution  sy-stem,  you  must  first 
establish  the  Theoretical  Ideal 
System  to  ser\'e  as  your  guide. 
Reality  plays  no  part  here.  You 
state  what  you  would  like  the 


GET  OFFSET  BENEFITS 

With  LOW-COST 

CHEMICAL  ENGRAVING 


Why  change  printing  processes  to  obtain  offset  advantages 
in  your  newspaper  operation?  Install  an  Imperial  chemical 
engraving  plant  and  use  your  present  press  equipment. 
Use  camera  type  and  paper  paste-up  processes;  get  in¬ 
creased  business  opportunities  and  advertiser  and  cus¬ 
tomer  appeal.  Let  an  Imperial  photoengraving  engineer 
present  the  facts.  Write. 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

CHICAGO  60650  .  PHILADELPHIA  19134  .  NEW  YORK  10007 


system  to  1k».  Thus,  your  ideal 
.system  will  distribute  each 
paper  to  every  reader  instantly, 
and  at  no  cost. 

This  extreme  of  perfection  is 
next  modified  to  the  Ultimate 
bleal  Sy.stcm.  This  system  you 
actually  design  using  real  esti¬ 
mated  c<»sts.  Even  so,  you  will 
nut  install  it.  It  will  contain 
eejuipment  that  does  not  yet 
exist,  components  that  require 
further  research  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  next  step — the  Techno¬ 
logically  Workable  Ideal  System 
— is  a  further  modification  to 
adapt  to  i-eality.  In.stead  of  the 
ideal  conditions  of  unlimited 
capital,  or  t)nly  one  product,  we 
consider  the  real  conditions — we 
|•ecognize  reality.  However,  in 
all  areas  we  use  the  Ideal 
System  as  the  guide. 

The  .study  of  the  distribution 
system  is  focused  on  the  basic 
elements  of  Function,  Input, 
Output,  Secjuence,  Environment, 
Equipment  and  Method,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  system. 

Using  this  approach,  the  in¬ 
tegrated  newspaper  distribution 
system  of  the  197()’s  may  well 
take  the  following  shape. 

1.  A  center  core  printing  fa¬ 
cility  —  operating  around 
the  clock. 

2.  A  ring  of  satellite  plants, 
with  limited  printing  fa¬ 
cilities,  acting  as  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  for  major 
areas. 

3.  Facilities  to  deliver  uni¬ 
tized,  palletized  or  roll- 
form  products  from  the 
core  printing  plant. 

4.  Satellite  facilities  to  com¬ 
bine  the  basic  newspaper 
with  regional  supplements 
to  produce  the  local  pro¬ 
duct. 

5.  Satellite  facilities  to  add 
over-print  or  local  identi¬ 
fication. 

6.  The  high  speed  assembly 
of  a  complete  local  or  re¬ 
gionalized  newspaper  at 
the  satellite  plants,  con- 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Ciiwuded’ 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckton  2^105 


(Part  of  a  talk  mum  by  Mr. 
Hayford,  who  is  direcis.r  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineering  lor  the 
Wiretyer  Division.  I  narco  In¬ 
dustries,  at  the  Diehi.id  News¬ 
paper  Research  Progiain  meet¬ 
ing  recently  in  New  York.) 


sisting  of  combining  sec¬ 
tions,  individual  \  lapping 
and  protection,  and  pack¬ 
aging  into  exact  count 
bundles  for  distribution  to 
specific  ])oint-of-sale  or  for 
home  delivery  means. 

7.  Computerized  control  to 
monitor  and  direct  a  re¬ 
sponsive  distribution  pat¬ 
tern. 

We  foresee  families  of  ma¬ 
chines  designed  to  be  integrated 
into  the  system,  compatible  with 
its  purpose,  oriented  as  to  its 
function. 

A  newspaper  assembly  ma¬ 
chine,  combining  preprinted  sec¬ 
tions  and  supplements  with  the 
main  sheet,  located  at  the  folder 
and  operating  at  press  speeds. 

A  combined  counting  and 
packaging  machine,  handling 
individual  and  exact-count  bun¬ 
dles,  preparing  a  completely 
wrapped  and  protected  paper  or 
bundle.  Using  plastic  film,  in¬ 
corporating  an  exact  count  pro¬ 
grammable  stacker  and  a  shrink 
tunnel,  it  will  eliminate  top  and 
bottom  wrapping  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

We  do  not  foresee  the  total 
elimination  of  the  mailroom 
function. 

True  Automation,  developed 
through  Systems  Engineering, 
will  provide  the  means  for  meet¬ 
ing  your  challenge.  It  will 
change  completely  the  kind  of 
paper  you  produce,  the  way  in 
which  your  newspaper  will  be 
distributed,  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  it  is  done.  And 
this  provides  a  second  challenge; 
that  of  providing  leadership  that 
creates  the  climate  for  change; 
that  inspires  confidence  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  instead  of  fear  and 
apprehension.  Automation  will 
improve  quality,  decrease  spoil¬ 
age,  lower  costs,  improve  opera¬ 
tions  and  increase  machine  and 
space  utilization.  It  is  technolog¬ 
ically  sound — and  conductive  to 
economic  efficiency. 

The  tools  of  automation  are 
going  to  change  the  processes  of 
your  business  in  the  next  decade. 
Piecemeal  automation  is  no 
longer  good  enough.  If  you  are 
to  make  your  investments  in  one 
area  pay  off  as  they  should, 
changes  usually  must  be  made  in 
the  way  things  are  done  in  many 
other  areas.  To  handle  the 
changes,  set  up  a  Systems  En¬ 
gineering  team,  staffed  with  top- 
notch  people. 
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Engraver's  Assistant  James  Koch  places  a  zinc  plate  in  an  automa¬ 
tic  plate  maker  in  the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern's  new  engraving 
department. 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  &  U| 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  n  W  b 
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Twin  Computers 
Increase  Type; 
Rental  Reduced 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company’s  two  newspapers,  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
will  have  a  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  24,000  lines  of  type  per 
hour  when  installation  of  two 
small  and  powerful  computers  is 
completed  early  next  year. 

“The  additional  typesetting 
capacity  is  needed  during  peak 
periods  and  when  we  are  up 
against  deadlines,”  according  to 
Robert  B.  Spahn,  production 
manager  of  the  newspapers. 

He  said  the  pair  of  IBM  com¬ 
puters  will  not  only  increase 
production  but  will  do  it  at  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  rental  costs. 

12,000  Lines  An  Hour 

The  twin  machines  will  re¬ 
place  a  larger  system  installed 
two  years  ago.  The  new  com¬ 
puters  —  IBM  1130s  —  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  a  saving  of 
rental  costs  of  approximately 
$1,500  a  month  while  more  than 
doubling  typesetting  capacity, 
Mr.  Spahn  said. 

Each  of  the  1130s  can  produce 
justified  and  hyphenated  paper 


tape  for  automatic  type.s(*tting 
machines  at  up  to  12,000  .30- 
character  lines  an  hour.  The 
present  system  operates  at  about 
half  that  speed. 

The  dual  system  arrangement 
is  also  advantageous  during 
normal  machine  maintenance 
periods  and  in  the  event  of  a 
breakdown  of  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chines. 

OPUBCO  was  one  of  the  pio- 
m*ers  in  developing  the  computer 
type.setting  application.  The 
March  5,  1!M)3  issue  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  morning 
paper,  was  widely  heralded  as 
the  world’s  first  newspaper  in 
which  all  copy  was  produced  by 
a  computer. 

To<lay,  OPUBCO  routinely 
uses  its  computer  to  set  some 
5,200  column  inches  of  type 
everj”^  day  for  the  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  editions.  Both 
editorial  and  classified  ads  are 
being  set  automatically. 

Used  III  Plioloeoiiip 

Mr.  Spahn  said  the  present 
system  is  also  being  used  for 
photocomposition,  an  application 
only  recently  developed.  Similar 
to  the  lineca.sting  operation,  the 
teletype  operator  includes  a 
series  of  short  coiles  in  the 
paper  tape.  These  instructions 
are  recognized  by  the  computer 
which  determines  font,  size, 
measure  and  position  of  copy  on 
film  or  pajier.  The  punched  tape 


is  then  fed  directly  to  the  photo¬ 
comp  machine. 

“'Through  this  method,”  Mr. 
Spahn  said,  “we  are  able  to  go 
directly  into  ‘cold  type’  on  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  bypassing  hot 
metal.  This  greatly  increases 
jiroductivity.  The  new  equipment 
will  handle  this  operation  even 
more  efficiently.” 

The  1130  can  acceitt  copy 
directly  from  as  many  as  eight 
tape  jierforators.  It  not  only 
hyphenates  words,  justifies  lines 
and  controls  format,  but  auto¬ 
matically  allots  the  processed 
co))y  to  as  many  as  eight  paper 
tape  punches  linked  to  automatic 
linecasting  machines.  All  of  this 
is  done  under  control  of  a  type¬ 
setting  piogram  developed  by 
IBM  and  provided  without 
charge  to  1130  users. 

Disk  Storage  Device 

Another  feature  of  the  1130 
is  a  new  disk  storage  device 
giving  the  computer  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  any  number  of  type  fonts 
and  to  an  “exception-word”  dic¬ 
tionary.  This  provides  the  com¬ 
puter  with  99  percent  hyphena¬ 
tion  accuracy  based  on  first 
choice  of  Webster’s  dictionary. 

The  storage  device  uses  mag¬ 
netic  disks  capable  of  holding 
more  than  one  million  characters 
of  information.  Since  disks  are 
easily  interchangeable,  it  will 
take  only  a  few  seconds  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  computer  for  a  change 


in  jobs. 

'The  computer  uses  the  new 
micro-electronic  circuit.s  which 
operate  at  billionths  of  a  econd 
speeds.  It  can  perform  as  many 
as  120,000  additions  in  one 
second. 


Tape  Perforator 

High-speed  generation  of  tape 
for  computerized  typesetting  is 
provided  by  a  new  tape  perfora¬ 
tor  introduced  by  Inti  rtype 
Company,  a  division  of  Ilarris- 
Intertype  Corporation.  It  com¬ 
bines  solid-state  and  photoelec¬ 
tric  design  features  to  generate 
“raw”  paper  tape  at  speeds  ex¬ 
ceeding  tho.se  of  the  fastest 
typists.  The  keyboard  is  light- 
touch  and  power-assisted.  The 
perforators  are  available  to  pro¬ 
duce  either  six-  or  eight-level 
perforated  tape,  containing  all 
the  codes  needed  for  computer¬ 
ized  composition. 

• 

General  Foreman 

Earl  L.  Boxley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette.  Formerly 
night  foreman,  he  fills  a  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Fred  R. 
Unwin. 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


MEN  OF  DECISION 


WILL  SEE  THEM  INACTION 


Men  of  decision-production  executives  like  yourself— 
will  want  to  see  the  new  superior  controlled  quality  of 
Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year.  By  seeing  these 
Beveridge  Mats  in  action,  you  quickly  determine 
whether  these  economical,  high  quality  mats  are 
suitable  for  your  operation.  Don’t  wait!  Make  a  de¬ 
cision  now  to  call  us  for  an  in-plant  demonstration. 


For  Newspapers  — 
Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


For  Syndicates  — 
Beveridge  “500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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Yvette,  a  goldfish,  is  a  full-time  employe  at  Humble’s 
Baton  Rouge  Refinery.  Her  job  is  to  swim  around  in  the  waste 
water  from  the  refinery,  before  it  goes  into  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  make  sure  it  won’t  harm  the  fish 
that  live  in  the  river. 

For  more  than  35  years.  Humble  has  been  developing  ‘ 

new  and  more  efficient  methods  to  solve  one  of  industry’s 
most  critical  problems  —  preserving  the  purity  of  our 
air  and  water.  Yvette  is  one  of  the  least  sophisticated  and 
least  expensive  parts  of  our  six-million-dollars-a-year 
program  to  prevent  pollution. 


Yvette 

helps  Humble 
keep  our  rivers  clean 


HUMBLE 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY.  ..  AMERICA'S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


CIRCULATION 

N.  Y.  Times  Looks 
To  Younger  Readers 


Since  the  end  of  the  recent 
strike,  the  Ne7v  York  Times’ 
campaig’n  for  readers  has 
reached  a  new  degree  of  in¬ 
tensity. 

Mark  E.  Senigo,  promotion 
manager,  said  this  week  that 
over  the  year  $fi00,()0()  will  have 
been  spent  on  the  quest  for  new 
circulation  via  press,  radio  and 
television  promotion  and  sup¬ 
porting  advertising.  This  sum 
does  not  include  door-to-door 
canvassing  and  telephone  solici¬ 
tations. 

The  Times  reports  circulation 
on  both  stands  and  home  deliv¬ 
ery  routes  has  made  a  full  re¬ 
covery  since  the  strike  and 
shows  gains  over  last  year’s 
sales. 

Mr.  Senigo  said  that  in  the 
first  three  days  after  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication,  the  Times 
fired  off  a  blast  of  publicity 
which  included  21  tv  spots  in 
three  days  in  prime  time  over 
three  networks.  A  schedule  of  80 
radio  spots  a  week  over  five  sta¬ 
tions  followed  for  three  weeks 


and  has  now  settled  down  to  60 
spots  a  week  alternating  be¬ 
tween  stations. 

And,  the  Times  has  8,800 
cards  in  subway  trains  and 
some  400  posters  on  platforms 
and  at  bus  and  railroad  ter¬ 
minals. 

Apart  from  house  ads  in  the 
Times,  the  circulation  message 
is  carried  by  32  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers. 

The  promotion  is  placing 
more  emphasis  than  ever  l>efore 
on  home  delivery.  All  press  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  carrying  cou¬ 
pons  which  advise:  “For  Home 
Delivery  call  MU7-0700  or  mail 
this  coupon.” 

Mr.  Senigo  reports  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  coupon. 

‘Your’ re  No!  Willi  il  .  .  •* 

Ads  prepared  by  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  stress 
the  newspaper’s  coverage,  its 
news  analysis  columns,  and 
thump  home  the  message:  “The 
New  York  Times  —  If  you’re 
without  it,  you’re  not  with  it.” 


There  was  irony  in  the  fact 
that  this  message  appeared  on 
posters  displayed  during  the 
strike.  The  campaign  was  pre¬ 
pared  prior  to  the  shutdown. 

BBDO  received  instructions 
from  the  Times  to  work  out  a 
campaign  of  appeal  to  younger 
people.  Thus  the  campaign,  to 
quote  the  agency,  is  “aimed  at 
that  segment  of  the  population 
from  age  18  to  26,  estimated  at 
half  the  total  population,  whose 
reading  habits  may  not  yet  be 
tuned  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  who  are  very  conscious  of 
what’s  ‘in’  and  want  to  be  ‘with 
it’.” 

A  free  “Get-With-It”  kit  is 
being  offered  in  coupon  ads 
aimed  at  specific  parts  of  the 
Times’  reading  area  such  as 
“the  harried  housewives  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County.”  The  kits  are 
packed  with  .samples  of  Times 
features  of  specific  interest  to 
the  group  named  in  the  head¬ 
line. 

For  Coupon  ('.Uppers 

“For  instance,”  BBDO  ex¬ 
plained,  “harried  housewives 
get  recipes  and  bridge  advice, 
and  ‘parents  w'ho  want  to  keep 
up  with  their  kids’  are  offered 
excerpts  from  a  Times  story 
on  the  new  math,” 

The  coupon  clipper  can  get 
the  kit  alone  or  the  kit  and  the 
Times,  or  he  may  instruct  the 
newspaper:  “Don’t  need  the  kit. 
Just  start  delivering  the  Times, 
soon,  soon,  soon.” 

Another  idea  built  into  the 
press  campaigpi  is  the  appeal  to 
both  husband  and  wife  to  buy 
the  paper.  “His  and  Hers”  cou¬ 
pons  promote  the  idea  of  order¬ 
ing  two  copies,  one  “For  the 
man  of  the  house,”  to  be  taken 
with  him  to  work,  and  the  other 
“For  the  lady  of  the  house,”  for 
times  when:  “It’s  the  only 
company  you  need  when  the 
kids  have  been  packed  off  to 
school  .  .  ,  when  you’re  between 
the  dishes  and  the  beds  . . .  when 
you’re  catching  your  second 
wind  before  dinner.” 

The  “His  and  Hers”  idea 
originated  within  the  Times  or¬ 
ganization  as  a  house  ad. 

What  of  next  year?  Says  Mr. 
Senigo:  “We  haven’t  finalized 
our  full  plans  yet,  but  you  can 
bet  we’ll  be  keeping  up  the  pres¬ 
sure.” 

• 

Up  50c  a  Month 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Subscription  rates  for  the 
Vancouver  Sun  have  been  raised 
by  50  cents  a  month.  The  single 
copy  remains  at  10  cents  daily 
and  14  cents  for  the  weekend 
paper.  First  collection  at  the 
new  rate  will  be  November  30. 
The  increase  is  the  first  since 


DONALD  L.  MARTZ,  above,  for  the 
past  eight  years  circulation  director 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
&  Gazette,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Edgar  W.  Johnson  who  is  now 
associated  with  the  Church-Rickards 
Company  of  Chicago.  Prior  to  joining 
the  St.  Joseph  newspapers.  Mr. 
Martz  was  associated  for  seven  years 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  He  is  a  native  of  Iowa. 

Sunday  ‘Package’  Gains 
Circulation  for  Daily 

The  J acksonville  (N.  C.) 
News  has  reaped  a  number  of 
benefits  over  the  past  2*/^  years 
as  a  result  of  a  circulation  ar¬ 
rangement  which  added  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  newspaper  to 
the  “package”  delivered  by 
News  carriers. 

It  was  circulation  manager 
Don  Petersen’s  idea  to  distrib¬ 
ute  a  Sunday  newspaper  which 
would  round  out  six-day  news 
coverage.  The  Washington 
(D,  C.)  Sunday  Star  was  select¬ 
ed  as  “a  broad-based  paper 
which  would  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  families  from  every  part  of 
the  nation.” 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Star,  special  carrier  and  reader 
promotion  programs  got  under 
way  to  sell  the  Star  as  a  home- 
delivered  addition  to  the  weekly 
delivery  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Petersen  reports:  “Car¬ 
rier  salesmen  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  program  because  of  the 
additional  profit  involved  in 
sev'en-day  delivery  white  News 
readers  welcomed  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  have  the  Sunday  paper 
delivered  to  their  homes.” 

The  joint  promotion  resulted 
in  more  than  5  percent  net  gain 
in  News  cii-culation  together 
with  Sunday  subscriptions 
which  totaled  over  20  percent  of 
News  circulation.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  was  that  the  addition 
of  the  Sunday  paper  not  only 
made  selling  seven-day  subscrip¬ 
tions  easier  for  the  carriers,  it 
cut  carrier  turnover. 


MOVERS 


PEOPLE 
THE 

MOVE  . . .  another  reason  for 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

True,  the  nation's  population  is  booming  ...  but  it  is  also  mov¬ 
ing.  Each  year  approximately  20%  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  move  to  a  new  location  .  .  .  with  this  percentage  even 
higher  in  some  areas.  With  Americans  on  the  move  .  .  .  news¬ 
papers  must  consistently  win  new  subscribers  to  replace  those 
they  have  lost.  Church,  Rickards'  programs 
geared  to  secure  the  new  subscribers  that 
mean  continued  circulation  gams . . .  increased 
circulation  revenue.  Write  for  details  on  how 
“T *1  ****^4^  Church,  Rickards'  plan  for  building  circulation 
t  can  work  for  you. 

CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

3S  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 


1968. 
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Because  the  need  for  copper  keeps  growing.  Anaconda  geol-  reserves — plus  large  reserves  of  beryllium,  zinc,  other  val- 
ogists  prospect  for  ore,  constantly.  Here,  they’re  up  in  the  uable  metals.  In  fact,  for  every  ton  of  ore  mined.  Anaconda 
air  making  magnetic  surveys.  Later  evaluation  may  pinpoint  keeps  a  replacement  ton  in  sight.  Want  to  know  more  about 
areas  for  surface  exploration.  Using  such  modern  methods.  Anaconda?  Write  for  “This  is  Anaconda”  to  The  Anaconda 
Anaconda  has  built  up  the  world’s  largest  copper  ore  Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004.  euoiA 


Why  IS  Anaconda  all 
up  in  the  air  about 
new  ore  reserves 
when  they’re  already 
a  leader  in  copper?” 


Oklahoma  City  is 
now  one  of  the 
country's  top  50 
markets  in  retail 
sales!* 

*SRDS  says  46th;  Sales  Maa- 
ateaeit  SOth. 

The  Oklahoma  City  metro  area  now 
belongs  on  your  “first  50"  list.  In 
addition,  when  you  buy  The  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  you  get  a  big. 
bonus  in  coverage  —  20%  or  better 
coverage  of  58  counties  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1.5  million. 

TUB  DAILY  mAHOMAH 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

KtprtMAttd  by  tbt  Kolt  AQtncy 

CIRCULATION 

Daily:  306,778  Sunday:  289,023 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Consider 
Weaving 
Woven  Look 

By 

Ktlmund  (1.  Arnold 

yuentin  Gore  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  sends  along  a  good 
example  of  the  woven  front 
page. 

Although  the  S-T  is  a  6-col¬ 
umn  format  on  a  tab  page,  the 
principle  demonstrated  here  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  pages.  That  princi¬ 
ple  is  that  no  element  or  por¬ 
tion  of  a  page  runs  the  full 
length.  Horizontal  elements 
weave  the  page  into  a  single, 
well  coordinated  unit. 

To  test  any  of  your  pages 
against  the  theory,  run  your  eye 
along  each  column  rule.  If  any 
one  runs,  unbroken,  the  whole 
length  of  the  page,  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  page  breaking 
apart  at  that  point. 

This  theory  works  well  in 
practice.  The  designer  uses  mul¬ 
ticolumn  heads,  pictures  and 
boxes  as  the  weaver  uses  his 
woof,  to  join  the  warp  in  a 
tight,  pleasant  fabric. 

One  exception  comes  to  mind 
immediately,  though.  This  is  the 
practice  of  smokestawking.  Here 
the  designer  will  pile  up  a  whole 
series  of  heads  and/or  pix,  each 
of  the  same  width,  one  atop  the 
other.  The  result  is  a  grouping 


CHICAGO  r 

SUN-TIMES  I 


Teachers'  Strike 
Date:  Sept.  27 


A  Storm  Bundle! 


Gophers  Tie  USC  l 


;  Thant  Asks  UN 
Sanctions  To  End 
i  Kashmir  War 


of  flat  units  which  produce  a 
single  vertical  element  with 
great  dynamic  thrust.  The  effect 
is  that  of  the  mason  who  uses 
flat  bricks  to  build  a  towering 
smokestack.  In  this  case  the 
effect  is  enhanced  if  there 
is  no  horizontal  link  between 
the  smokestack  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  column  (s). 

Both  techniques  are  worth  ex¬ 
perimenting  with. 


IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Warp 
and  woof  are  as  important  in  a 
typographer’s  vocabulary  as  in 
a  dog’s. 

P.S.  Now  let’s  pause  for  a 
commercial.  Brother  G.  is  ou- 
thor  of  the  “Sun-Times  Style 
Manual,"  one  of  the  finest  books 
on  the  subject  ever  compiled.  If 
there  are  any  copies  left,  they’re 
a  steal  at  a  buck-fifty.  You 
ought  to  get  one. 


Papers  Wary  About  Costs  Of  Computer 


Potential  purchasers  of  com¬ 
puter  systems  are  wary  of  costs, 
a  canvas  of  25  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  attending  an  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  revealed 
this  week. 

They  heard  Richard  C.  Borghi, 
assistant  director  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  emphasize 
that  those  interested  in  com¬ 
puters  should  first  determine  the 
cost  of  present  methods. 

“When  you  know  what  you 
have,  you  may  find  you  cannot 
improve  upon  it  through  appli¬ 
cation  of  computers,  especially 
now  that  prices  for  leasing  and 
purchase  are  so  high,”  Mr. 
Borghi  said. 

There  appeared  to  be  agree¬ 
ment  among  seminar  partici¬ 
pants  that  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  cost  of  computer  in¬ 
stallations  for  production  pur¬ 
poses  only.  Most  satisfaction 


can  be  obtained  by  large  news¬ 
papers  that  can  use  the  com¬ 
puters  in  general  data  process¬ 
ing  as  well  as  type  production. 

Most  progress  with  computers 
is  being  made  in  non-union 
plants,  it  was  reported.  In  union 
shops  there  is  a  tendency  to  use 
single-purpose  computers,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “printer 
computers.” 

“Hidden  costs”  in  computer 
installations  w'ere  discussed. 
Most  manufacturers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  supply  programs  for 
hyphenation  and  justification, 
but  they  do  not  always  exactly 
fill  the  needs  of  the  newspaper. 
Then  the  newspaper  must  do  its 
own  programming,  which  can  be 
costly.  Costs  of  training  or  re¬ 
training  personnel  also  often 
mount  much  higher  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

Mr.  Borghi  noted  that  “you 
get  what  you  pay  for,”  and  that 


“there  was  no  need  to  buy  a 
Cadillac  if  a  Chevrolet  would 
sen’e  the  purpose. 

“You  cannot  base  decisions  on 
what  other  new.spapers  are  do¬ 
ing.  What  will  work  for  one 
new’spaper  will  not  work  for 
another.” 

The  versatility  achieved  by 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  in 
the  composition  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  was  described  by  Will- 
mott  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  production 
manager.  He  said  the  Star  has 
had  great  success  since  Jan.  1 
setting  ads  using  a  Fairchild 
keyboard  and  three  photo  units. 
• 

George  S.  Sweet  Dies 

George  S.  Sweet,  58,  treasurer 
of  Hearst  Publications  and 
assistant  comptroller  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  died  Nov. 
5  in  Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ilion,  N.Y. 
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When  everything  counts, 
you  can  count  on  Goss 


Goss 
gets  you 
down  to 
the  core 
of 

reel  room 
savings 


How?  With  the  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot.  This 
unique  computer,  a  Goss  exclusive,  drastically  reduces 
core  waste.  It  automatically  takes  newsprint  down  to 
as  little  as  thickness  on  the  core — then  auto¬ 
matically  splices.  It  does  this  on  roll  after  roll  without 
losing  the  web. 

In  addition  to  the  impressive  savings  you’ll  make  in 
newsprint  costs,  Goss’  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
eliminates  human  errors,  adds  greater  all-around  effi¬ 
ciency  to  your  reel  room. 

Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  with  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot 


The  Electronic  Digital  Paster  Pilot  is  now  a  stand¬ 
ard  feature  of  Goss’  famed  Reel-Tension-Paster.  This 
unit  insures  non-stop  web  feed  by  positioning  and 
bringing  new  rolls  up  to  press  speed — then  by  splicing 
at  any  speed  up  to  70,000  pph.  Web  tension  stays  con¬ 
stant.  Loading,  makeready  and  core  removal  couldn’t 
be  simpler. 

To  understand  how  much  more  you  can  save  and 
gain  with  Goss  (Headliner  Mark  II  printing  unit, 
Imperial  and  Uniflow  Folders  and  Reel-Tension- 
Pasters),  write  for  the  latest  descriptive  literature. 
Address;  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


TiUTi 


MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


Dorothy  Kilgallen 
Dies  In  Her  Sleep 


Dorothy  Kilgfallen,  52,  “The 
Voice  of  Broadway”  columnist 
for  the  .VcM'  York  Joumal- 
Ameriran  and  King  Features 
Syndicate,  died  in  her  sleep 
Nov.  8. 

She  was  found  by  a  maid  who 
went  to  wake  her  about  noon. 
Alongside  her  bed  was  a  book 
(the  late  Robert  Ruark’s  “The 
Honeybadger”),  which  appar¬ 
ently  she  had  been  reading  be¬ 
fore  falling  asleep. 

Miss  Kilgallen,  after  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  panel  of  the  CBS 
“What’s  My  Lane?”  show  earlier 
Sunday  evening,  had  returned 
to  her  town  house  and  wrote 
her  last  column  early  in  the 
morning  and  sent  it  to  the 
Journal- American  offices  by 
messenger  at  2:30  a.  m. 

‘Dorothy  and  Dick’ 

In  private  life,  she  was  Mrs. 
Richard  Kollmar,  the  wife  of  a 
former  actor  and  producer.  The 
husband-wife  team  had  a  radio 
program  on  station  WOR  for 
many  years  under  the  title  of 
“Breakfast  With  Dorothy  and 
Dick.” 

Her  husband,  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  her  parents  and  a 
sister  survive  her. 

Miss  Kilgallen,  slender,  dark¬ 
haired,  soft-spoken,  always  re¬ 
mained  a  cub  reporter  at  heart 
and  she  eagerly  pursued  every 
story — from  an  interview  with 
a  down-and-outer  to  famous 
murder  trials  or  a  coronation. 

Her  first  big  story — at  least 
the  one  that  catapulted  her  to 
fame — was  when  she  followed  in 
Nellie  Bly’s  footsteps  and  raced 
two  male  newspapermen  from 
rival  papers  around  the  world 
in  1936  on  commercial  air  liners. 
She  came  in  a  respectable  sec¬ 
ond,  arriving  home  in  24  days, 
12  hours  and  51  minutes.  She 
became  the  first  woman  to  fly 
around  the  world. 

Later,  she  was  to  cover  the 
tickertape  parade  up  Broadway 
for  John  Glenn,  who  zoomed 
around  the  world  at  the  rate  of 
88.2  minutes  for  each  spin. 

The  Journal- American  re¬ 
porter  had  her  last  exclusive  ap¬ 
pear  Oct.  10  in  the  first  editions 
after  the  recent  newspaper 
strike.  It  was  an  intimate  inter¬ 
view  with  Betty  Grable  about 
the  actress’  surprise  divorce 
from  trumpeteer  Harry  James. 

Big  Storiee 

Besides  covering  trials  such 
as  those  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard 
in  Cleveland  and  of  Dr.  Bernard 
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Finch  and  Carole  Tregoff  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  the  tart  and  controver¬ 
sial  columnist  also  traveled 
around  the  world  on  such  as¬ 
signments  as  the  weddings  of 
Grace  Kelly  and  Princess  Mar¬ 
garet  and  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  11. 

One  of  the  last  big  trials  she 
covered  was  that  of  Jack  Ruby, 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Harvey 
Lee  Oswald,  held  on  charges  of 
assassinating  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  She  was  the  first  reporter 
to  release  excerpts  from  the 
Warren  Commission’s  report  on 
the  assassination. 

Dorothy  Mae  Kilgallen  was 
bom  July  3,  1913,  in  Chicago. 
Her  father,  James  L.  Kilgallen, 
is  a  famous  Hearst  reporter, 
formerly  with  the  International 
News  Service  and  now  with  the 
Joumal-American. 

The  family  moved  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  Dorothy  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School.  She  attended  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Rochelle  and  after 
her  freshman  year  on  June  11, 
1931,  took  a  summer  job  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 
Within  two  weeks  she  received 
a  byline  over  a  touching  story 
about  a  child  in  a  hospital.  She 
never  went  back  to  college. 

Father  Profiles  Her 

When  she  was  only  25  years 
of  age,  her  father  wrote  of  her: 

“She  has  had  the  most  start¬ 
ling  rise  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  girl  who  engaged  in 
journalism  since  ‘the  turn  of 
the  century.’  She  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast  and  her  name 
and  writings  are  familiar  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  in  New’  York  City.  She  is 
heralded  by  competent  literary 
judges  as  a  young  woman  cer¬ 
tain  to  achieve  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field  of  letters. 

“It  was  no  accident  that  Miss 
Kilgallen  had  covered  the 
round-the-world  journey  like  a 
star  newspaper  woman.  For,  al¬ 
though  she  was  only  23,  she 
already  had  five  years  of  the 
most  intensive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  behind  her. 

“She  had  gone  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  17,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  had  covered  every 
conceivable  kind  of  a  story.  She 
has  written  the  ‘running  stories’ 
of  murder  trials;  had  inter¬ 
viewed  judges,  lawryers,  scien¬ 
tists,  movie  stars,  politicians, 
gun  molls,  gangsters,  sports 
celebrities,  financial  leaders  and 


Dorothy  Kilgallen 


page  one  personalities  of  all 
types. 

Hauptmann  Trial 

“She  has  covered  such  stories 
as  the  Hauptmann  trial  at  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  and  a  long  series 
of  other  murder  trials— chiefly 
trials  involving  women.  The 
Jessie  Costello  trial  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  ‘American  Tragedy’ 
trial  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Eva 
Coo  trial  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
are  a  few  examples.  She  well 
could  write  a  book  on  ‘Mur¬ 
derers  I  Have  Known.’ 

“Immediately  after  her  world 
flight.  Miss  Kilgallen  put  out  a 
book  entitled  ‘Girl  Around  the 
World.’ 

Tact  and  Charm 

“Miss  Kilgallen  is  a  slim, 
smartly  attired  young  woman  of 
medium  height  with  dark  hair 
and  large  blue  eyes.  She  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  with  the 
newspaper  men  and  women  of 
New  York  for  her  success  did 
not  change  her  in  the  slightest. 

“The  secret  of  Miss  Kilgal- 
len’s  success,  apart  from  her 
simon  pure  newspaper  ability, 
is  her  tact,  graciousness  and 
charm.  She  is  feminine  to  the 
finger  tips  and  has  none  of  the 
cynicism  and  hard-boiledness 
the  newspaper  business  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  impart  to  women  re¬ 
porters.” 

• 

Jack  Flynn’s  Son 
Dies  in  Plane  Crash 

Two  executives  of  the  New 
York  News'  television  station 
WPIX  died  in  the  crash  of  the 
American  Airlines  plane  near 
Cincinnati  on  Nov.  7.  They  were 
Jack  F.  A.  Flynn,  national  sales 
manager,  and  John  Kirchstein, 


Pilat  Heads 
Lindsay’s 
Press  Staff 

Press  relations  for  Mayor- 
elect  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New 
York  City  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  Oliver  Pilat,  political 
writer  on  leave  from  the  New 
York  Post,  at  least  through  Dec. 
31. 

He  is  the  author  of  “P(:gler: 
Angrjr’  Man  of  the  Press”  (Bea¬ 
con  Press,  Boston ) ,  a  biography 
of  Westbrook  Pegler. 

Barry'  Gottehrer,  a  columnist 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  working  on  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
research  staff.  A  v’olunteer 
worker  on  the  staff  since  the  end 
of  the  campaign  is  William  Had¬ 
dad,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  recently  inspector- 
general  of  the  Poverty  program 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Haddad’s 
wife  was  Kate  Roosevelt,  a 
daughter  of  James  Roosevelt 
Her  mother  is  now  the  wife  of 
John  Hay  Whitney,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Herald  'Tribune. 

Harry  O’Donnell,  who  was  one 
of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  press  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  election  campaign 
has  returned  to  work  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Printers  Walk  Out, 
Papers  Continue 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Continued  publication  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Press  was  pledged  by 
management  after  the  news¬ 
papers  were  struck  Nov.  4  by 
members  of  Savannah  Tyrpo- 
graphical  Union  No.  183. 

The  strike  came  after  more 
than  two  years  of  negotiations 
in  which  the  major  issues  in¬ 
volved  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment  in  the  composing 
room  and  wages  to  be  paid  to 
those  using  the  new  equipment. 

Management  said  23  printers 
left  their  jobs  without  authori¬ 
zation  and  failed  to  return  when 
orderd  to  do  so  by  a  foreman. 
Their  jobs  were  terminated. 

“The  company  has  attempted 
in  more  than  50  bargaining  ses¬ 
sions  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  union  for  the  operation  of 
new  equipment,”  said  Lloyd 
Eder,  general  manager  of  the 
two  papers. 


research  director.  Mr.  Flynn 
was  the  son  of  F.  M.  Flynn, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
News. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  A  WORD 

YOU  WILL  SOON  FIND  IN  EVERY  DICTIONARY 


The  word  is  LP-gas. 

It  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  housewives  LP-gas  means  modern  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  heats  homes,  cooks  food,  heats  water, 
dries  clothes. 

To  industry  executives,  LP-gas  is  a  vital  source  of 
energy  for  running  fork  lift  trucks,  cutting  metals 
and  powering  generators. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  provides  power 
for  tractors  and  trucks,  and  heat  for  crop  dryers 
and  brooders. 

To  civic-minded  bus  companies,  LP-gas  is  not  only 
an  efficient  fuel,  but  also  helps  to  reduce  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  cities.  Clean  burning  and  odorless,  LP-gas 


leaves  no  noxious  fumes  to  contaminate  the  air. 
Over  1600  buses  in  Chicago  use  LP-gas. 

If  you,  as  a  newspaperman,  want  to  know  more 
about  LP-gas  and  how  it  can  help  solve  your  city’s 
air  pollution  problem,  write  us  for  a  complete 
“LP-gas  Press  Portfolio.’’ 

What  exactly  is  LP-gas?  It  is  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
a  gas  compressed  into  a  liquid  for  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage.  It  goes  by  many  names... propane, 
butane,  or  bottled  gas... but  they’re  all  LP-gas. 
You’ll  find  LP-gas  wherever  there  is  a  need  for  heat 
and  power. 

In  fact,  of  America’s  great  sources  of  energy  only 
LP-gas  serves  people  in  so  many  ways. 


NATIONAL  Saluting  LP-GAS 
LP-GAS  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
MONTH  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 
FOR  HEAT  AND  POWER 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL  •  79  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  lUinou  60603  •  Phone  312  372-5484 


Dorothy  Kilgallen 
Dies  In  Her  Sleep 


Dorothy  Kilgallen,  52,  “The 
Voice  of  Broadway”  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Jounml- 
American  and  King  Features 
Syndicate,  died  in  her  sleep 
Nov.  8. 

She  was  found  by  a  maid  who 
went  to  wake  her  about  noon. 
Alongside  her  bed  was  a  book 
(the  late  Robert  Ruark’s  “The 
Honeybadger”),  which  appar¬ 
ently  she  had  been  reading  be¬ 
fore  falling  asleep. 

Miss  Kilgallen,  after  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  panel  of  the  CBS 
“What’s  My  Line?”  show  earlier 
Sunday  evening,  had  returned 
to  her  town  house  and  wrote 
her  last  column  early  in  the 
morning  and  sent  it  to  the 
Joumal-American  offices  by 
messenger  at  2:30  a.  m. 

'Dorothy  and  Dick' 

In  private  life,  .she  was  Mrs. 
Richard  Kollmar,  the  wife  of  a 
former  actor  and  producer.  The 
husband-wife  team  had  a  ladio 
program  on  station  WOR  for 
many  years  under  the  title  of 
“Breakfast  With  Dorothy  and 
Dick.” 

Her  husband,  two  sons,  a 
daughter,  her  parents  and  a 
sister  survive  her. 

Miss  Kilgallen,  slender,  dark¬ 
haired,  soft-spoken,  always  re¬ 
mained  a  cub  reporter  at  heart 
and  she  eagerly  pursued  every 
story — from  an  interview  with 
a  down-and-outer  to  famous 
murder  trials  or  a  coronation. 

Her  first  big  story — at  least 
the  one  that  catapulted  her  to 
fame — was  when  she  followed  in 
Nellie  Bly’s  footsteps  and  raced 
two  male  newspapermen  from 
rival  papers  around  the  world 
in  1936  on  commercial  air  liners. 
She  came  in  a  respectable  sec¬ 
ond,  arriving  home  in  24  days, 
12  hours  and  51  minutes.  She 
became  the  first  woman  to  fiy 
around  the  world. 

Later,  she  was  to  cover  the 
tickertape  parade  up  Broadway 
for  John  Glenn,  who  zoomed 
around  the  world  at  the  rate  of 
88.2  minutes  for  each  spin. 

The  Joumal-American  re¬ 
porter  had  her  last  exclusive  ap¬ 
pear  Oct.  10  in  the  first  editions 
after  the  recent  newspaper 
strike.  It  was  an  intimate  inter¬ 
view  with  Betty  Grable  about 
the  actress’  surprise  divorce 
from  trumpeteer  Harry  James. 

Big  Stories 

Besides  covering  trials  such 
as  those  of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard 
in  Cleveland  and  of  Dr.  Bernard 


Finch  and  Carole  Tregoff  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  the  tart  and  controver¬ 
sial  columnist  also  traveled 
around  the  world  on  such  as¬ 
signments  as  the  weddings  of 
Grace  Kelly  and  Princess  Mar¬ 
garet  and  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

One  of  the  last  big  trials  she 
covered  was  that  of  Jack  Ruby, 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Harvey 
Lee  Oswald,  held  on  charges  of 
assassinating  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  She  was  the  first  reporter 
to  release  excerpts  from  the 
Warren  Commission’s  report  on 
the  assassination. 

Dorothy  Mae  Kilgallen  was 
bom  July  3,  1913,  in  Chicago. 
Her  father,  James  L.  Kilgallen, 
is  a  famous  Hearst  reporter, 
formerly  with  the  International 
News  Service  and  now  with  the 
Joumal-American. 

The  family  moved  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  Dorothy  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School.  She  attended  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Rochelle  and  after 
her  freshman  year  on  June  11, 
1931,  took  a  summer  job  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 
Within  two  weeks  she  received 
a  byline  over  a  touching  story 
about  a  child  in  a  hospital.  She 
never  went  back  to  college. 

Father  Profiles  Her 

When  she  was  only  25  years 
of  age,  her  father  wrote  of  her: 

“She  has  had  the  most  start¬ 
ling  rise  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  girl  who  engaged  in 
journalism  since  ‘the  turn  of 
the  century.’  She  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast  and  her  name 
and  writings  are  familiar  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City.  She  is 
heralded  by  competent  literary 
judges  as  a  young  woman  cer¬ 
tain  to  achieve  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field  of  letters. 

“It  was  no  accident  that  Miss 
Kilgallen  had  covered  the 
round-the-world  journey  like  a 
star  newspaper  woman.  For,  al¬ 
though  she  was  only  23,  she 
already  had  five  years  of  the 
most  intensive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  behind  her. 

“She  had  gone  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  17,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  had  covered  every 
conceivable  kind  of  a  story.  She 
has  written  the  ‘running  stories’ 
of  murder  trials;  had  inter¬ 
viewed  judges,  lawyers,  scien¬ 
tists,  movie  stars,  politicians, 
gun  molls,  gangsters,  sports 
celebrities,  financial  leaders  and 


Dorothy  Kilgallen 

page  one  personalities  of  all 
types. 


Hauptmann  Trial 

“She  has  covered  such  stories 
as  the  Hauptmann  trial  at  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  and  a  long  series 
of  other  murder  trials — chiefly 
trials  involving  women.  The 
Jessie  Costello  trial  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  ‘American  Tragedy’ 
trial  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Eva 
Coo  trial  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
are  a  few  examples.  She  well 
could  write  a  book  on  ‘Mur¬ 
derers  I  Have  Known.’ 

“Immediately  after  her  world 
flight.  Miss  Kilgallen  put  out  a 
book  entitled  ‘Girl  Around  the 
World.’ 


Tact  and  Charm 

“Miss  Kilgallen  is  a  slim, 
smartly  attired  young  woman  of 
medium  height  with  dark  hair 
and  large  blue  eyes.  She  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  with  the 
newspaper  men  and  women  of 
New  York  for  her  success  did 
not  change  her  in  the  slightest. 

“The  secret  of  Miss  Kilgal- 
len’s  success,  apart  from  her 
Simon  pure  newspaper  ability, 
is  her  tact,  graciousness  and 
charm.  She  is  feminine  to  the 
finger  tips  and  has  none  of  the 
cynicism  and  hard-boiledness 
the  newspaper  business  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  impart  to  women  re¬ 
porters.” 

• 

Jack  Flynn’s  Son 
Dies  in  Plane  Crash 

Two  executives  of  the  New 
York  News’  television  station 
WPIX  died  in  the  crash  of  the 
American  Airlines  plane  near 
Cincinnati  on  Nov.  7.  They  were 
Jack  F.  A.  Flynn,  national  sales 
manager,  and  John  Kirchstein, 


Pilat  Heads 
Lindsay’s 
Press  Staff 

Press  relations  for  ^layor- 
elect  John  V.  Lindsay  i)f  New 
York  City  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  Oliver  Pilat,  i)olitical 
writer  on  leave  from  the  New 
York  Post,  at  least  through  Dec. 
31. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Pegler: 
Angrj'  Man  of  the  Press”  (Bea¬ 
con  Press,  Boston),  a  biography 
of  Westbrook  Pegler. 

Barry  Gottehrer,  a  columnist 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  working  on  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
research  staff.  A  volunt^r 
worker  on  the  staff  since  the  end 
of  the  campaign  is  William  Had¬ 
dad,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  recently  inspector- 
general  of  the  Poverty  program 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Haddad’s 
wife  was  Kate  Roosevelt,  a 
daughter  of  James  Roosevelt 
Her  mother  is  now  the  wife  of 
John  Hay  Whitney,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Harry  O’Donnell,  who  was  one 
of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  press  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  election  campaign 
has  returned  to  work  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Gov'.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller. 


Printers  Walk  Out, 
Papers  Continue 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Continued  publication  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Press  was  pledg^ed  by 
management  after  the  news¬ 
papers  were  struck  Nov.  4  by 
members  of  Savannah  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  183. 

The  strike  came  after  more 
than  two  years  of  negotiations 
in  which  the  major  issues  in¬ 
volved  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment  in  the  composing 
room  and  wages  to  be  paid  to 
those  using  the  new  equipment. 

Management  said  23  printers 
left  their  jobs  without  authori¬ 
zation  and  failed  to  return  when 
orderd  to  do  so  by  a  foreman. 
Their  jobs  were  terminated. 

“The  company  has  attempted 
in  more  than  50  bargaining  ses¬ 
sions  to  reach  agrreement  with 
the  union  for  the  operation  of 
new  equipment,”  said  Lloyd 
Eder,  general  manager  of  the 
two  papers. 


research  director.  Mr.  Flynn 
was  the  son  of  F.  M.  Flynn, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
News. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  A  WORD 

YOU  WILL  SOON  FIND  IN  EVERY  DICTIONARY 


The  word  is  LP-gas. 

It  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  housewives  LP-gas  means  modern  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  heats  homes,  cooks  food,  heats  water, 
dries  clothes. 

To  industry  executives,  LP-gas  is  a  vital  source  of 
energy  for  running  fork  lift  trucks,  cutting  metals 
and  powering  generators. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  provides  power 
for  tractors  and  trucks,  and  heat  for  crop  dryers 
and  brooders. 

To  civic-minded  bus  companies,  LP-gas  is  not  only 
an  efficient  fuel,  but  also  helps  to  reduce  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  cities.  Clean  burning  and  odorless,  LP-gas 


leaves  no  noxious  fumes  to  contaminate  the  air. 
Over  1600  buses  in  Chicago  use  LP-gas. 

If  you,  as  a  newspaperman,  want  to  know  more 
about  LP-gas  and  how  it  can  help  solve  your  city’s 
air  pollution  problem,  write  us  for  a  complete 
“LP-gas  Press  Portfolio.” 

What  exactly  is  LP-gas?  It  is  liquefied  petroleum  gas, 
a  gas  compressed  into  a  liquid  for  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage.  It  goes  by  many  names . . .  propane, 
butane,  or  bottled  gas... but  they’re  all  LP-gas. 
You’ll  find  LP-gas  wherever  there  is  a  need  for  heat 
and  power. 

In  fact,  of  America’s  great  sources  of  energy  only 
LP-gas  serves  people  in  so  many  ways. 


Saluting  lp-gas 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 
FOR  HEAT  AND  POWER 


( 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL  •  79  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  lUinois  60603  •  Phone  312  372-5484 


^ Blackout^ 

{Continued  from  iHige  12) 


tor,  and  Harry  Lader,  chief  pho- 
toffrapher,  were  in  the  office. 
They  moved  quickly  to  an  emer- 
jfency  operation  to  covei-  the 
blackout  and  to  keep  the  pic¬ 
ture  network  in  action. 

UPI  pictures  were  sent  half¬ 
way  across  the  country  to  Chi- 
cajfo,  which  took  charge  of  the 
UPI  Telephoto-Unifax  domestic 
network.  Tran.smitting  also  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  UPI  Tele¬ 
photo  Laboratories  in  Maywood, 
N.  J.  Newark  and  Maywood, 
like  most  of  New  .Jersey,  es¬ 
caped  the  blackout. 

Los  Angeles  replace<l  New 
York  as  the  control  for  the  pho¬ 
to  beamcast  to  Asia.  And  pic¬ 
tures  destined  for  London,  nor¬ 
mally  sent  directly  from  New 
York  on  UPI’s  own  picture  ca¬ 
ble,  went  by  the  most  circu  tous 
route  of  all:  San  Francisco  to 
Australia  to  London. 

The  trouble  started  at  .5:1!) 
p.m.,  when  the  232  pieces  of 
transmitting  and  monitoring 
equipment  in  the  UPI  newsroom 
began  to  go  dead.  Within  min¬ 
utes  all  the  machines  were  still. 
Then  the  newsroom  was  plunged 
into  darkness. 

Generator  LmmI 

At  7:40  p.m.,  EST  .some  of 
the  pressure  lifted.  A  gas-oper¬ 
ated  generator  installed  by  UPI 
at  the  start  of  World  War  II 
in  case  of  enemy  attack  w-as  put 
in  use  for  the  first  time. 

A  half  dozen  transmitters  and 
monitors  equipped  to  operate  on 
direct  current  were  plugged  into 
the  generator  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  UPI  New  York  news¬ 
room  saw  the  story  as  it  rolled 
off  the  wire. 

Drafting  lamps  wei-e  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  picture  depart¬ 
ment  and  tall  pottery  lamps 
complete  with  shades  were 
brought  from  executive  offices. 
Thev  were  plugged  into  the 
auxiliary  power  source. 

At  11  p.m.,  EST,  the  over¬ 
night  crew  began  climbing  the 
stairs.  The  nightside  stayed  on. 

At  1:15  a.m.,  with  the  dav 
wire  going  into  operation,  UPI 
sent  out  for  more  gasoline  to 
feed  its  generator. 

At  5:28  a.m.,  EST  (Nov.  10) 
normal  power  returned  to  UPI. 
The  blackout  was  over.  It  had 
lasted  12  hours. 

A  skeleton  team  of  \eiv  York 
Times  editorial  men  arrived  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a  truck  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  produce  an 
abbreviated  edition  of  their 
newspaper.  Using  the  plant  and 
facilities  of  the  Xeivark  E’rc- 
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ning  Sews,  the  Times  alone 
among  New  York  City  dailies 
appeared  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  .said  that  when  it  had  been 
decided  to  seek  outside  help  in 
publishing  the  paper,  telephone 
calls  made  to  the  Newark  News 
and  to  S.  1.  Newhouse,  owner 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  brought 
offers  of  both  printing  plants. 
Proximity  and  the  change  of  a 
larger  newspaper  run  led  Times 
official  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  News. 

The  Times  crew  of  etlitorial 
employes,  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  was  .sent 
to  the  city  room  of  the  News.  S 
team  of  12  circulation  men  acted 
as  couriers,  taking  copy  from 
the  Times  plant  to  Newark. 

The  bulk  of  the  Times  news 
staff  remained  in  Manhattan 
working  in  the  glow  of  candle¬ 
light. 

William  R.  Clark,  editor  of 
the  Newark  News,  told  E&P: 
“The  whole  performance  .seemed 
to  go  off  with  minimum  confu¬ 
sion.  As  it  happened,  we  were 
in  the  process  of  producing  a 
!)6-page  paper  when  the  Times 
moved  in  on  us.  Our  composing 
room  was  running  full  blast 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  trouble  in  absorbing  the 
Times  setting. 

“The  Times  run  started  at 
about  4  a.m.  and  continue<l  to 
7  a.m.  The  machines  were 
stripped  down  and  by  8:45  we 
were  running  our  !)6-pager,  the 
rather  slim-looking  10-page 
New  York  Times  having  al- 
rea^ly  left  the  plant. 

VmuMHi  Siiiilex 

“Incidentally,  there  were  some 
amused  smiles  here  when  the 
Times  men  disembarked  from 
their  truck  ...  we  were  more 
than  happy  to  help  out.” 

Robert  G.  Shand,  executive 
editor  of  the  Sew  York  Daily 
Sews,  gave  this  account  of  what 
happened  in  his  editorial  de¬ 
partment:  “Working  by  candle¬ 
light  we  finally  decided  to  pro¬ 
duce  copy  and  pix  for  a  32-page 
paper.  Originally  we  would  have 
been  running  120  pages.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  night  wore  on,  there 
were  frequent  announcements 
from  Con  Edison  that  power 
‘will  be  resumed  shortly,’  but  as 
you  know,  it  wasn’t.  I  set  a 
deadline  for  3  a.m.  We  reachetl 
that  hour  and  still  no  power. 
So,  frustrating  as  the  whole 
thing  was,  we  did  not  publish.” 

Blackout  Special 

The  Sew  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  came  out  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  with  a  16-page 
“Blackout  Special,”  the  story  of 


which  it  told  in  this  front-page 
explanation: 

“Despite  enormous  handicaps, 
the  World-Telegram  went  to 
press  today  with  this  Blackout 
Special  edition. 

“When  the  city  went  dark 
last  night,  the  World-Telegiam 
.staff  continued  to  work  with  re¬ 
porters  walking,  hitchhiking, 
using  any  means  they  could  de¬ 
vise  to  get  out  and  gather  the 
news. 

“By  the  light  of  dinner  can¬ 
dles,  religious  candles,  flash¬ 
lights,  even  matches  at  times, 
World-Telegram  personnel  at 
the  plant  worked  through  the 
night  preparing  to  publish  a 
paper  despite  the  blackout. 

“When  the  blackout  stiuck, 
the  World-Telegram  was  in  the 
process  of  putting  together  a 
72-page  edition  for  today — <Hie 
of  the  largest  ever. 

“Matt  Meyer,  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  World- 
Telegram,  paid  tribute  to  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union  City, 
N.  J.,  which  set  much  of  the 
type  in  this  special  edition,  and 
to  Progress  Photoengraving  of 
Jersey  City,  which  engraved  the 
photographs  in  this  edition. 

The  front-page  streamer  in 
block  type  read:  “Power  On!” 
No  advertising  was  carried  and 
nearly  all  stories  dealt  with  the 
emergency.  There  were  several 
pages  of  pictures. 

The  World-Telegram  went  to 
press  with  the  fir.st  of  tw’o 
“Blackout  Special”  editions  at 
9:15  a.m.,  30  minutes  earlier 
than  the  usual  9:45  presstime. 
After  the  two  specials,  the  pa¬ 
per  jumped  up  to  48  pages  and 
came  out  with  all  daily  editions. 
It  had  planned  to  publish  72 
pages  in  order  to  carry  Vet¬ 
erans’  Day  holiday  shopping 
advertising,  but  had  to  leave 
out  a  great  deal  of  advertising 
because  of  the  night-long  lack  of 
composing  room  facilities.  The 
press  run  was  greatly  increased 
on  each  run  as  the  day  pro¬ 
gressed. 

30-Puge  Pap<  r 

The  afternoon  Sew  York 
Journal  -  A  merican  came  out 
Wednesday  morning  with  a  30- 
page  paper,  including  four  full 
picture  pages  and  advertising. 

Here’s  the  lead  to  a  front¬ 
page  story  by  Nancy  Burton,  a 
Journal-American  staff  writer: 

“I  walked  five  miles  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  rat-infested  subway 
tunnel  under  the  East  River. 

“It  was  after  10  p.m. — five 
long  hours  after  the  darkness 
hit — and  I  was  with  a  small 
group  of  policemen  and  train 
conductors  who  went  to  rescue 
100  people  who  had  been  strand¬ 
ed  under  the  Queensboro  Bridge 
for  five  hours. 


“1  saw  old  women  and  young 
children  hunched  together  in 
fear  and  weariness  on  he  tiny 
rim  of  the  black  tunnel  wall. 

“I  heard  a  tiny  lady  cry  out 
in  pain  and  crumble  into  arms 
next  to  her  as  she  tuned  her 
ankle  on  a  sharp  tie. 

“I  waded  in  mud  above  my 
ankles  and  stepped  in  puddles 
that  seemed  to  join  the  East 
River. 

“I  felt  for  two  pa.ssengers 
who  had  left  the  group — a  man 
w’ho  suffered  a  deep  cut  on  his 
face  when  he  fell  against  the 
train’s  door,  and  a  woman  who 
was  seven  months  pregnant. 
They  had  been  taken  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.” 

Journal-American  reporters 
began  working  on  their  stories 
by  candlelight  as  early  as  8 
p.  m.  and  worked  throughout  the 
night.  Power  came  on  at  4:09 
a.  m.  and  setting  of  type  l)egan. 
The  paper’s  first  edition  came 
out  at  9:35  a.  m.,  only  10  min¬ 
utes  later  than  usual  and  every 
edition  was  made  throughout 
the  day. 

2(N),000  Extra  (ktpies 

The  Journal-American  added 
200,000  copies  to  its  regular 
press  run  (regular  weekday 
circulation  is  around  600,000), 
but  in  spite  of  the  extra  copies 
many  newsstands  reported  they 
were  sold  out  quickly. 

The  J-A  had  planned  a  64- 
page  paper  to  take  care  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  holiday  shoppers 
(Veterans’  Day  was  Nov.  11), 
but  in  the  emergency  34  pages 
were  dropped.  Late  editions 
carried  a  list  of  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  principal  holiday 
bargains  with  explanation  of 
why  their  ads  did  not  appear. 
Advertisers  had  ordered  so 
much  space  for  Nov.  10  that  the 
paper  had  planned  to  run  an  ad 
trumpeting  its  biggest  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  day  in  15  years.  Then 
came  the  blackout  —  12  hours 
millions  will  never  forget. 

Posi  Asks  Why  ? 

The  tabloid  evening  Sew 
York  Post  printed  in  blue  ink 
“Blackout  Extra”  over  its  logo¬ 
type.  The  rest  of  the  front  page 
was  a  picture  of  blacked  out 
city  skyscrapers  with  a  huge 
reverse  caption:  “Why?” 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  Post 
publisher,  told  E&P  that  her 
paper,  like  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  operates  on  DC 
instead  of  AC,  as  the  other 
newspapers  do.  For  that  reason 
the  Post  was  not  able  to  hit  the 
street  until  shortly  after  12:30 
p.  m.  The  Post  had  scheduled  a 
112-page  paper,  its  full  press 
capacity,  but  had  to  cut  back 
to  24  pages  and  leave  out  all 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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. ,  .to  recognize  journalism  that  contributes  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States. 


CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 

1 —  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  news  or  feature  story  or  series  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

2— MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
an  article  or  articles  in  a  United  States  magazine 
of  general  circulation  published  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3 —  EDITORIAL:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week. 

4 —  RADIO:  For  a  distinguished  example  of  report¬ 
ing  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States 
radio  station  or  network. 

5 —  TELEVISION:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United 
States  television  station  or  network. 


GENERAL  RULES 

1— Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1, 1966,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

2— Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1965. 

3 —  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

4 —  Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and  a  200-word  summary  of  the  script.  Tele¬ 
vision  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  16mm  film  with  sound 
recording  or  a  kinescope.  Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  transcription  or  an  audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5— Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
judging. 

6— Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AMA  Annual  Convention  in 
June  1966. 

7 —  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 

8 —  An  entrant  may  receive  more  than  one  award  or  the  same 
award  in  subsequent  years. 

9—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 


The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 
plaque. The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


10— All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  Judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  The  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  will  include  outstanding  members  of  the 
publishing  industry,  radio  and  television  industry  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

All  entries  must  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  Awards 
subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 


SYNDICATES 


Steinbeck  Writes 


European  Letters 


John  Steinbeck,  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  and  Nobel  Prizes  for 
literature,  will  g’o  to  Europe  in 
December  on  an  extended  trip  as 
a  reporter  for  Newsday. 

Harr>’  F.  Guppenheim,  editor 
and  publisher,  said  anjdhing:  Mr. 
Steinbeck  writes  during  his 
travels  will  appear  in  Newsday 
and  will  be  syndicated  to  other 
newsi)apprs. 


The  column:  “Letters  to 
Alicia.” 

The  wTiter:  John  Steinbeck. 

The  format:  About  800  words 
each,  for  weekend  release  with¬ 
out  rigid  schedule. 

Starting  date:  Nov.  20/21. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


John  Steinbeck  has  begun 
writing  before  his  departure 
from  America,  and  his  first  col¬ 
umn  will  be  published  Nov.  20. 


Vi'ide  lUnerarv 


.Mr.  Steinbeck  will  visit  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  France  and  pos¬ 
sibly  other  countries  under  an 
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unusual  writing  arrangement 
which  calls  for  no  deadlines,  no 
promises.  Mrs.  Steinbeck  will  ac¬ 
company  her  husband  and  will 
assist  him  in  his  work. 

“Mr.  Steinbeck  will  write 
when  he  feels  he  has  something 
to  say  or  an  episode  to  report,” 
Mr.  Guggenheim  said.  “When  a 
letter  comes  through  from  him 
it  will  be  spontaneous,  not  a  com¬ 
missioned  set-piece,  and  we  shall 
pass  it  along  to  our  readers.” 

The  “Alicia”  to  whom  these 
letters  will  be  inscribed  is  Mr. 
Guggenheim’s  late  wife,  Alicia 
Patterson  Guggenheim,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Newsday  from 
its  founding  by  her  husband  in 
1940  until  her  death  in  1963.  Mr. 
Steinbeck  wrote  Mr.  Guggen¬ 
heim: 

“When  I  told  you  I  intended 
to  write  these  letters  to  Alicia, 
I  meant  just  that.  It  is  not 
maw'kish  nor  sentimental.  The 
letters  would  not  be  to  someone 
who  is  dead,  but  rather  to  a 
living  mind  and  a  huge  curiosity. 
That  is  why  she  was  such  a 
great  newspaper  woman.  She 
wanted  to  know — everything  .  .  , 


Guggenheim  and  Steinbeck 


“If  I  write  these  letters  in¬ 
tending  to  amuse,  inform  and 
illuminate  (Plato?)  Alicia,  they 
will  do  the  same  to  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  There  should  be 
in  them  (the  letters)  everything 
there  is — truth  in  so  far  as  I  can 
see  it,  hatred,  love  and  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  laughter.  Amused 
laughter  has  almo.st  disappeared. 
The  bitter  krokadil  laughter  has 
taken  over  the  world.” 

John  Steinbeck  is  the  author 
of  27  books,  including  “Grapes 
of  Wrath,”  which  won  him  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1940,  and  “The 
Winter  of  Our  Discontent,”  cited 
as  the  basis  for  his  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  in  1962. 


lished  in  Newsday  before.  In 
1959,  Newsday  printed  his  letter 
to  Adlai  Stevenson  asserting 
that  Americans  had  grown 
morally  flabby  in  a  time  of  peril. 

Covering  the  Queen’s  birthday 
for  Newsday  in  1957,  he  re¬ 
vealed:  “I  have  a  certain  shoddy 
eminence  in  England.  I  am  the 
only  American  ever  invited  by 
the  Guild  of  Royal  Ironmongers 
to  inspect  the  plumbing  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace.” 

At  the  White  House  in  1964, 
President  Johnson  gave  John 
Steinbeck  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 


Mr.  Steinbeck  will  spend  much 
of  December  in  England,  pur¬ 
suing  his  work  of  many  years  on 
the  Arthurian  cycle,  particularly 
his  quest  for  more  light  on  the 
original  “Morte  D’Arthur”  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Working 
with  Prof.  Eugene  Vinaver,  a 
world  authority  in  Arthurian 
matters,  Mr.  Steinbeck  will  be 
poking  through  private  libraries, 
hoping  to  turn  up  new  material 
on  King  Arthur. 


SermonH  Condensed 
For  Newspaper  Use 


Five-hundred-word  condensa¬ 
tions  of  the  five  best  sermons  of 
the  month  are  available  from 
Best  Sermons  Syndicate,  an 
affiliate  of  Prol  Publishing,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Best  Sermons  maga¬ 
zine  (561  Riford  Rd.,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.). 

The  syndicate  also  makes  the 
full  text — between  1,600  and 
2,000  words — of  the  sermons 
available  to  subscribers. 


Local  Ivure 


Mr.  Steinbeck  and  his  wife 
w’ill  go  to  Ireland  and  spend 
Christmas  with  John  Huston  at 
St.  Clerans.  “While  there  last 
year,”  Mr.  Steinbeck  said,  “I 
came  upon  a  piece  of  local  lore 
which  fascinated  me.  I  plan  to 
write  it  in  a  new  technique  and 
on  the  spot,  and  John  Huston 
plans  to  make  a  film  of  it  in  the 
place  where  it  happened.”  He 
did  not  explain  the  project 
further. 


“I  have  always  held  that  a 
writer  who  cannot  make  the 
chance  meeting  of  two  ants  on  a 
sidewalk  fascinating  has  no 
business  in  the  craft,”  he  said. 

John  Steinbeck  has  been  pub- 


FREEDOM  AWARD— John  Cham¬ 
berlain  (right)  King  Peaturai 
"These  Days"  columnist,  receives 
in  a  Washington  ceremony  the 
1965  Freedom  Award  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa¬ 
tion  from  the  international  presi¬ 
dent  Gen.  LaJos  Dalnoki  Vereis 
of  London. 
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Local  Political 

Cartoon  cartoons  Are 

In  New  Service 

mpoon 


SYNIMCATES 


An  editorial  cartoon  service 
on  an  individual  and  local  basis 
is  to  be  provided  newspapers  by 
Charles  D.  Pearson  (R.D.  2, 
Box  17B,  Hudson,  N.  Y.).  Mr. 
Pearson,  in  addition  to  the  new 
service  will  continue  to  draw  his 
daily  one-column  cartoon  panel, 
“Notes  on  the  News,”  which  is 
distributed  by  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures. 

“I’ve  always  felt  local  issues 
burned  hotter  with  local  peo¬ 
ple  than  DeGaulle’s  nose  or  a 
labelled  caricature  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung,”  said  Mr.'  Pearson.  “I’ve 
always  felt  there  must  be  a  way 
of  doing  local  political  cartoons 
for  those  fine  papers  whose 
budgets  do  not  allow  for  a  full¬ 
time  cartoonist. 

“Drawing  doesn’t  take  long,” 
he  added.  “Pounding  out  ideas 
does.  So  my  solution  is  to  have 
the  editor  submit  the  idea  and 
I  do  the  drawing  the  same  day 


Hv  Rav  Erwin 


A  cartoonist  whose  humor  is 
reminiscent  of  the  late  Will 
Rogers  will  create  a  comic  strip 
as  a  liilarious  spoof  of  the  Old 
West. 


The  cartoon:  “Tumbleweeds.” 

The  cartoonist :  Tom  K.  Ryan. 

The  format:  Six  four-column 
or  three-column  strips  or  one- 
column  by  five  -  and  -  one  -  half  - 
inch  panels  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Lew  Little 
Syndicate,  San  Francisco. 


The  comic  strip-panel  an 
outgrowth  of  a  hobby — reading 
folklore — that  Tom 
Ryan,  commercial 
Muncie,  has 

Sympallictic  Fun 

“I  like  to  think  I’m  having  a  brave  Green  Gills.  The  brave 

approaches  her  father,  the  tribal 
chief :  “I  want  to  marry  your 
daughter.”  Chief :  “That  will  be 
two  horses  and  a  string  of 
beads.”  Green  Gills:  “Great 
Scot!  Where  is  your  heart? 
Doesn’t  true  love  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you  but  horses  and 
beads?”  Chief:  “All  right.  I’ll 
knock  off  the  beads.” 

When  Gills  later  offers  a 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIOGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advico 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Invostor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Portonol  Probloms 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumor  Guido  Linos 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscopo 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modorn  Monnors 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


Lime  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOniTE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIOUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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{Continued  from  page  90) 

advertising  because  its  compos¬ 
ing  room  had  been  closed  down 
so  long. 

The  Post  carried  this  box : 
“To  Our  Readers:  With  our 
production  facilities  sharply 
curtailed  by  the  10-hour  power 
failure,  the  New  York  Post  has 
omitted  all  advertising  from 
this  emergency  edition  in  order 
to  present  the  fullest  possible 
coverage  of  the  blackout  along 
with  as  many  of  our  regular 
features  as  possible.” 

One  of  many  large  pictures 
in  the  Post  showed  city  editor 
John  Bett  presiding  over  the 
city  room  with  the  help  of  a 
hurricane  lamp  over  his  desk 
and  with  i-eporters  and  rewrite- 
men  working  in  its  glare.  An¬ 
other  picture  showed  medical 
science  writer  Barbara  Yunck- 
er  typing  a  story  by  candlelight. 
Another  photo  showed  Nancy 
Seely  and  Fern  Marja  Eckman 
writing  under  improvised  eye- 
shades,  shielding  them  from  the 
hurricane  lamp  glare. 

Post  columns  by  James  A. 
Wechsler,  Leonard  Lyons,  Leon¬ 
ard  Schecter,  Richard  Montague 
and  others  dealt  with  the  black¬ 
out,  as  did  the  lead  editorial. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  ap¬ 
peared  in  Manhattan  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  after  experiencing  what 
a  Dow  Jones  executive  described 
as  “plenty  of  troubles.”  The 
business  daily  is  not  printed  in 
New  York  City,  production  of 
the  eastern  edition  being  done 
at  Chicopee  (Mass.)  and  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  The  edition  gave 
bulletin  treatment  to  the  black¬ 
out  story. 

Chicopee  was  having  power 
trouble  as  was  the  Journal’s 
New  York  editorial  office  where 
candles  and  flashlights  were 
being  used  to  provide  light.  Re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors  instead 
of  sending  their  material  via 
teleprinter  and  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  were  forced  to  phone 
stories  direct  to  Silver  Spring 
and  to  Chicago  for  repunching. 

Fairchild  Publications  lost 
production  of  Wednesday’s  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Daily  Newft  Record 
and  Women’ a  Wear  Daily.  Home 
Fuminhings  Daily  had  already 
been  produced  before  the  power 
cut.  On  Thursday,  material 
from  the  two  missing  editions 
was  incorporated  into  expanded 
issues  of  Daily  News  Record 
and  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 

Sam  Ruinsky,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Long  Inland 
Press,  said:  “We  had  started 
production  of  a  92-page  paper. 
The  power  cut  out  at  5:28  and 
picked  up  again  at  3:15  a.m. 


Through  a  tremendous  effort  by 
everybody  concerned  we  man¬ 
aged  to  put  out  an  80-page 
paper  only  one  hour  and  15 
minutes  late.” 

\ewsday  came  out,  as  usual, 
shortly  before  noon  Tuesday, 
and  delivered  more  than  400,000 
papers  on  time.  The  Long  Island 
Star-Journal  produced  a  40- 
page  edition. 

Two  Editions  Missed 

The  Boston  Record- American 
missed  two  out  of  its  regular 
six  editions.  First  editions  were 
already  off  the  pres.ses  and  be¬ 
ing  distributed  when  the  light 
went  out.  It  was  another  candle¬ 
light  operation  in  the  big  city 
room,  Siting  and  writing  con¬ 
tinued  uninterrupted.  When 
power  was  restored  two  more 
e<litions  of  the  paper  were  print¬ 
ed.  “We  had  some  exceptionally 
fine  pictorial  content;  a  total  of 
five  pages  of  pix.  One  photogra¬ 
pher  was  lucky,  he  got  to  the  top 
of  the  new  Prudential  build  mg 
made  a  fine  picture  of  the  city 
in  dark  silhouette,  then  the  pow¬ 
er  came  on  again.  Click  went  the 
shutter,  and  he  got  a  Ireautiful 
shot  of  the  citv  and  its  lights 
We  ran  them  big,  the  contrast 
l)etween  light  and  darkness  tell¬ 
ing  the  whole  story,”  said  an 
editorial  executive. 

David  Farrell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  told 
E&P:  “We  dropped  our  entire 
advertising  content  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  blackout 
story,  giving  it  all  the  space 
we  could.  In  our  section  of  the 
city  we  lost  power  for  about  AVz 
hours.  We  had  .some  auxiliary 
power  in  the  building,  just 
enough  to  get  some  light  but  not 
enough  to  power  the  machines. 
We  produced  our  three  regular 
editions  but  thev  were  smaller 
than  usual,  the  first  being  a  16- 
pager,  the  two  finals  running  to 
20-pages.  Normally,  we  would 
have  been  running  a  40-pager.” 

• 

Buys  in  Missouri 

Bloomfield,  Mo. 

Ivan  D.  O’Daniell  Jr.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Bloomfield 
Vindicator  from  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Koenig  in  a  transaciton  handled 
by  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Kansas 
broker.  The  new  owner  is  the 
.son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan 
O’Daniell  who  formerly  owned 
the  Fairbury  (Nebr.)  Daily 
News. 

• 

.\t  Space  Center 

Houston 

Ronald  E.  Thompson,  for¬ 
merly  in  San  Antonio,  has  been 
moved  here  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  cover  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  Paul  Recer, 
a  member  of  the  Dallas  staff, 
goes  to  San  Antonio. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.4NNOL^rj:MENTS  , 

ISewspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  BSTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  | 
imaes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  | 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas,  j 

Newspaper  Brokers 

I  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
’  luiper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  346-3357. 

'  The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  , 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  | 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  ; 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ' 

I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

j  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  ; 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This  i 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  , 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  ' 

Quality  newspapers 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711  j 

.  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 

I  Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431.  | 

i  IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEW.SPAPER  in  j 
I  the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspaper  i 
1  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401.  ■ 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Licensed  j 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Pro|>ertieB 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470.  | 

Newspapers  Far  Sale 

BILL  MA’TTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast, 
j  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
I  .n  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good  ' 
j  plant  —  profitable,  interesting  area. 

I  $24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 

I  minimum  working  capital  neetled. 

;  Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 

I  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  ' 
i  Calif.,  92805. 

I  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  If  you  are  ^ 
!  not  receiving  our  daily  newspaper  of- 
I  ferings,  write  fully  today.  We  have  | 
I  daily  availabilities  I  JACK  L.  STOLL 
:  &  ASSOCIATES.  6381  Hollyw.MsI 
'  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  90028. 

I  EASTERN  NY  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
I  with  real  growth  potential.  Present 
owner  has  other  interests.  Printing 
■  done  outside.  Little  down,  financing 
can  be  arranged.  Box  693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 

'  exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New  , 
I  press — fine  e<)uipment — h  gh  lotential.  ' 
I  $40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 

I  Newspaiier  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
I  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif..  92805. 

2  PROFITABLE  County-Seat  Weeklies, 
y^ones  3-4.  Less  than  $20,000  down. 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 

EXPERIF.'NCED  MANAGER  can  take 
over  tremendous  |H>tential  (on  partner¬ 
ship,  lease  or  purchase)  with  minimum 
<lown.  balance  iiaid  from  profits  of  ^ 
established,  awanl-winning  weekly  in  i 
growing  suburban  area.  Other  publisher  ! 
commitments  offer  total  price  of  only 
i  $55,000,  minuscule  $3,000  cash.  Must 
.  act  during  Novemlier.  Contact  DuPree 
I  Jordan,  Jr.,  Jordan  Newspaiters,  Lenox 
'  Box  18644,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  —  Sis  .  iaiized 
printing  business  in  Elastern  state. 
Yearly  gross  almost  $900,000.  W.  b! 
Grimes  &  Co.,  Duiiont  Circle  Bldg. 
Washington.  D.  C.  20036. 

WEEKLY  printer-owner  will  sell.  No 
down  payment :  will  also  finance  oiierat- 
ing  cost  what  guaranteetl  salary  you 
need.  $80,000  year  gross.  Not  in,  but 
near  suburban  Buffalo.  P.O.  Box  2704 
Amherst,  N.  Y.  14226. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

PUBLISHING  PROPERTY  SOUGHT 
A  fully  qualified  individual,  who  is 
community-oriented  and  whose  interest 
is  local,  seeks  a  solid  publishing  prop¬ 
erty — preferably  a  daily.  Communica¬ 
tion  must  !«  absolutely  confidential 
with  iierson-to-person  negotiations  af¬ 
ter  first  contact.  Write  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

SYNDICATE  FOR  SALE 
GROWING.  PROSPERING  national 
newspaiier  syndicate.  Columns,  comics, 
puzzles,  features,  contests.  Will  sell 
minority  interest,  control  or  entire 
business  to  right  buyer,  very  modest 
price.  Principal  owner  has  liought  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  requiring  fullest  time  as 
publisher.  Books,  contracts  may  be  in¬ 
spected.  Box  768.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER 

with  substantial  capital — excellent  writ¬ 
ing  background,  news,  politics,  edi¬ 
torials,  features,  management  wants 
executive  supervision  gmxl  daily.  East, 
South,  Southwest.  Solid,  mature  judg¬ 
ment;  cost-wise,  profit-minde<l.  Writ* 
in  confidence  to  Box  812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Features  Available 


DYNAMITE!  Negro  hero  weekly  ad¬ 
venture  strip.  Introductory  offer:  4 
mats  $1.00.  Box  733,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

WEEKLY  STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN. 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

William  Wallace  is  one  of  the  few 
national  columnists  devoted  to  week¬ 
lies.  Why?  To  help  make  small  papers 
singular  and  significant.  The  SIXTIES. 
Box  15.  Fraser,  N.Y,  13753.  Reason¬ 
able. 


HLLERS  WITH  ALTERNA’TE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Ecluipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


CompoKing  Room 

INTEUri’PE  0-2,  TTS  unit,  adaptor 
ieyboani.  visulite  magazine,  time  clock, 
ijunter,  electric  pot,  feeder.  SJ?  16126. 

FAIRCHILD  TTS  perforator 

liNOTYI’E,  model  .14  Range  Master, 
4aetric  i>nt,  6  mold  disk.  Star  quadder, 
lohr  saw,  blower,  8  extra  lower  splits, 
U  channel  all  the  way. 

linotype,  model  8,  electric  pot, 
■winging  keyboard.  S#  47000. 

EUiOl).  model  E,  gas,  with  molds, 
tell  cleaning  unit. 

LUTHAlW,  gas.  S#  8800.  12  pt.  22!4 
an  molfl. 

VANDERCOOK  323G  proof  press, 
new  plastic  rollers. 

VANDERCOOK  model  23  automatic 
{alley  proof  press  16  x  25. 

VANDERCOOK  Repro  proof  press, 
model  467,  fully  automatic  with  frisket, 
M  X  20. 

CLAYHOURNE  Repro  proof  press, 
19  x  25,  fully  powered,  new  rubber 
rollers. 

FULIy-PAGE  P'lat  Scorcher. 

HAMMOND  Hack  shaver. 

GOSS  72  D  Back  Shaver 

WALLASTEU  Handler 

HAMMOND  Hen  Franklin  saw. 

NEL,SON  cost-cutter  l>ench  saw. 

MORRISON  slug  stripi>er. 

SINGIJ2  AD  BANKS. 

CAPCO  Color  fountain. 

ALICO  Evenray  mat  dryer. 

GOSS  Oox-O-Type,  Ser.  #216 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX,  Ser.  #1548 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


Comptuting  Rttom 

GONE  OFFSET 

Outstanding  letterpress  equipment  for 
sale  includes; 

Model  31.  Model  5.  Model  14 
Linotypes,  all  in  top  shape 
HBa^RYETTTA  DAILY  FREE-LANCE 
Henryetta,  Oklahoma  74437 
Call  Bob  Scully 
(AC  918)  OLive  2-3311 

NOLAN  -SAW,  table.  clamrr--$1.50. 
Multi  80,  10  X  15  offset,  auto  .3-speed — 
$300.  Information  sent.  Jaybird.  Ga¬ 
llon,  Ohio  44833. 

Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

COMPLETE  SMAIX  EXORAVIXO  SHOP. 
Levy  Process  Camera — a  variety  of 
screens — at  a  bargain  price.  Contact 
C.  A.  Scott.  Mgr..  Atlanta  Daily  World. 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  30303. 

Material  For  Sale 

31  “BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads  $260.  A-Fine  Letter  5?erv- 
iee,  1821  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  55104. 


BLUE  STREAK  LINOTYPE,  model 
14,  Ser.  #51801,  in  excellent  condition. 
Equipperl  with  three  90  channel  maga¬ 
zines,  three  auxiliaries,  new  Hydra- 
Quadder,  Mohr  saw,  220  VAC  pot  with 
new  thermostatic  control,  blower,  and 
four  mold  disc.  Used  ns  an  overflow  atl 
machine  until  our  change  to  offset. 
Evening  Observer,  Dinkirk,  New  York 
14048. 

(X)MET  LINOTYPE  new  1964  complete 
with  electric  pot.  well  maintained  and 
available  for  inspection.  Northern  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  323  N.  4th  St..  Phila., 
Pa.  19106. 


FOR  SALE! — Blue  Streak  Comets  In 
excellent  shape.  Equippetl  with  Hi- 
Spaed  E'airchild  T.T.S.  Unit:  Shaffstall 
Transistor  EHectric  Eye:  Electric  Pot : 
Anti-Swaybar:  Independent  Drive :  4- 
Mold  Disk :  2  Magazines.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Jack  Kenner.  Lima  News,  Lima, 
Ohio.  Phone  223-1010. 


INTERTYPE  model  C-2,  Serial  No. 
24,414.  Two  full  length  90-channel 
magazines  and  mats,  fast  distributor 
screws.  Universal  knife,  block  and 
ejector.  Ellectric  pot.  dual  temperature 
controls,  4-pocket  mold  disk  with  molds 
dasigned  to  operate  alternately,  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  TTS  adapter  keyboard  and 
operating  unit.  Includes  all  standard 
aqaipment  and  quadding  and  centering 
device.  Condition  A-1.  World  Newspa¬ 
pers,  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<I  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiwr  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


39“  SEYBOLD  PAPER  CUTTEHl 
power  clamp  &  tape — 2  HP  motor.  220 
2-phase.  A-Fine  Letter  Service.  1821 
University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  55104. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8“  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
T4  fob  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Pretsei  &  Machinery 


GOSS 

3  UNIT  PRESS 

4-24  Page  Papers  by  2s 
24-48  Page  Papers  by  4s 
Double  Newspaper  Folder 
AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y,  10017, 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE.  #930:  three 
deck,  semi-cylindrical,  24-page,  20,000 
impressions  an  hour:  23  A"  cut-off, 
22  inch  page  column.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  includes  melting  pot,  pump,  plate 
trimmer,  cooler,  plate  shaver,  plate 
router  :  plates  have  60-<iegree  bevel.  50- 
HP  motor,  two  Capco  color  fountains. 
Avail.  Mar.  1.  1966.  Write:  Walter 
Dear.  Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky. 
42420. 


DUPLEX  .STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

'^Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers'* 
11426  PenroBe  St.»  Sun  Valley*  Calif. 


Prensex  &  Machinery 

BUILDING  SOLD!  | 

i  MUST  VACATE!  j 

i  Will  sacrifice  few  remaining  pieces  of  i 
equipment  for  quick  sale. 

I  Linotype  No.  .30  Mixer  #54059,  quadder,  ] 
saw.  excellent  condition.  Last  machine 
in  10  machine  composing  room.  Buyer 
gets  new  spare  parts,  extra  magazines,  : 

I  etc.  Make  offer.  | 

I  Model  69E  Goss  flat  casting  liox,  like 
I  new. 

Curved  plate  router,  Goss.  23 ft"  cutoff,  ; 

I  every  stereotyper  loved  it.  Make  offer. 

24  pp.  Scott  press.  2  plates  wide,  double 
I  color  hump,  half  and  quarter  folder.  ' 

I  Come,  see  samples  of  four  color  work  1 
I  done  on  this  press.  23'i’a"  cutoff.  Rubber  i 
I  rollers,  new  bearings,  easy  to  operate.  : 

I  quick  changeover  from  job  to  job.  Make 
offer. 

I  5-ton  eiectric  pony-aujoplate  pot.  Light 
j  fixtures  cabinets,  galleys  and  other  mis-  , 

I  cellaneous  items. 

!  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS,  INC.  I 

(  Formerly  Elast  St.  Louis  Press  j 
21  N.  Main — E.  St.  Louis,  III. 

618-271-1480  ! 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
16  Paqes,  Moidel  2/1  j 

Folder  half  page  delivery  I 

2  to  1 6  pages  by  2s  j 

Hi  serial  number,  lo  price 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  I 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  ' 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

GOING  OFFSET — Available  December  ; 
— Miehle  press  #14872.  Dexter  swing-  \ 
hack  feeder  #5‘736.  Separate  Elclipse 
folder  #2076.  Press-feeder-folder,  $1.-  i 
600.  Ludlow,  nine  fonts,  case,  sticks,  ! 
#5872,  $3,750.  Hammond  Easy  Kaster,  \ 
elec.,  6-column,  $250.  Gas  caster.  5-  I 
column.  $150.  Bench  saw,  $200.  Heavy  | 
duty  saw,  $300.  Hammond  router,  $200.  | 
All  excellent  condition.  See  in  oi>era-  ! 
tion.  The  Sun-Journal.  Brookville,  Fla.. 
33512.  I 

CONSIDERING  WEB  OFFSET?  | 
Investigate  this  fine  Webendorfer  four  : 
full  page  rotary.  Finest  quality  repro¬ 
duction.  Sheeter  and  folder  attached.  [ 
Late  model  Omaha  folder  included  for 
8.  12,  16-page  operation.  A.  C.  motors.  '< 
Priced  at  only  $12,500,  easily  removed. 
Demonstration  available.  Capitol  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Box  2.333,  Nash¬ 
ville.  Tenn.  37214.  Phone  (AC  615) 
889-2241. 

PRESS,  color  hump  and  a  double  form¬ 
er  (3  to  2)  folder.  Two  units  the 
equivalent  of  the  Scott  Unit  drive, 
geared  app.  52  M.  40  HP  DC  drive. 
90°  stagger,  compression  lock  up,  60° 
bevel,  2^  cut  off,  double  width.  Baloon 
formers,  reels  and  pasters.  Color  hump 
and  attachments.  C!antact  Phil  Turner, 
Citizen-News.  1545  North  Wilcox. 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
e.xcellent  condition,  on  immetliate  notice 
which  can  lie  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
<laily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussetl  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES 
STEREOTYPE 
PRESS  DRIVES 
PRESS  COMPONENTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  237’,“ 
cut-off.  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER.  32“  x  45“  bed 
size,  5  HP,  AC  motor,  3-phase.  220- 
volts;  12  stereo  chases;  20  fonts  Mono¬ 
type  Mats.  Horseheads  Post,  Inc.,  211 
N.  Main,  Horseheads,  N.Y.,  14845. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SURPLUS 
f.o.b.  Chicago 

Hammond  8  Elasykaster,  gas. 

Goss  5  &  8  Col.  rasters 
Hoe  stereo  saws,  heavy  duty 
Combination  drill  jig  saw 
Royle  radial  arm  router 
2000  Assorted  galleys 
4  Proofreaders  desks 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago 


TWO  LINOTYPES,  Models  8  and  5.  4 
raags,  I  aux..  elec.  imts.  metal  fee<lers: 

Challenge  imposing  surface  28x27  galley 
and  cut  storage:  Monotype  strip  caster, 
gas  pot.  fee<ler,  rule  an<l  liorder  molds  : 

Hamilton  steel  tyiie  cases,  work  top  and 
■lug  rack;  Ludlow,  cabinet  and  mats; 
flatbeil  Goss  Cox-O-Tyiie  8  pg.  color  at¬ 
tachment:  Fairchild  85  Scan-A-Graver, 
like  new,  any  or  all.  Sun  Publishing, 

BaUvia,  Ohio  46103. 
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COLE  FOLDERS 

'4.  'a,  comb,  can  GLUE  F'OLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24.- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CB  6-8841. 

GOSS  F'OLDER  with  collect  cylinder 
22%“  cut-off,  for  semi-cylindrical  and 
tubular  presses.  Contact ;  F!d.  Eybers. 
The  Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
56515. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Always  under  Goss  service.  Land- 
man  color  attachment.  Asking  $15,000. 
The  Cape  Codder.  Box  51,  Orleans. 
Mass.,  026.53. 


12-PAGE  VANGUARD.  31  inch,  solid  i 
blankets.  Completely  reconditioned  with  : 
all  new  impression  cylinders.  We  will  | 
install  and  train  your  pressman.  Her-  ; 
aid  Newspapers.  Inc.,  6016  Broadway,  I 
Gary,  Ind..  46409. 


GE  Direct  Current  Motor,  Type  CD. 
mo<lel  3Y647:  140/200  HP;  4501100  RPM  I 
with  10  HP  threading-in  motor.  Prompt  ■ 
delivery.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017. 


MIEIHLE  #  3 — hand  fed  2-revolution 
press  in  excellent  condition,  capable  of  j 
hairline  register  work — call  and  make  ; 
an  offer.  884-2876.  Lexington,  Ohio.  ' 


M-A-N  MAT  PRESS.  Ser.  No. 
NR31192.  Type  720T.  800-ton  auto¬ 

matic  hyditiuiic  direct  pressure  ma¬ 
chine.  manufactured  approx.  1957.  TOP 
Condition.  Auxiliary  equipment.  World 
Newspapers,  68  Post  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94104. 

R.  HOE  Precision  Flat  Matrix  Shaving 
Machine  with  18"  x  26“  Table — In 
Daily  Use  Until  November  6,  1965 — 
Schenectady  Gazette.  .Schenectady,  New 
York  (AC  618)  374-4141  Ext.  64. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

A-l  Model  36  Linotype  Rangemaater 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lvndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Elrectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

MODERN  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Contact: 
Lowell  Hoprich,  The  Daily  Times, 
Salisbury.  Md.,  21801. 


NF3WSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLT.ERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


USED  F'AIRCHILD  NEWS-KING,  or 
Goss  Community  2/3-unit  Web  Offset 
press.  F'riden  Justowriters.  Box  779, 
Fxiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT 
for  ^oup  newspaper  o|)eration  in  Zone 
Area  2.  Apply  Box  745.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  under  5.UO0 
daily.  Capable  oversee  entire  o|>eration. 
Give  qualifications,  salary.  Box  760. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


GE:NERAL  manager  for  small  local 
daily  newspaper  in  Indiana.  Heavy  on 
sales  end  of  the  business.  Present  ad>  ' 
vertisini?  manager  or  circulation  man*  | 
airer  on  daily  may  want  to  move  into  { 
management  and  miffht  qualify.  Re>  | 
sume*  to  Box  750.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


CHALLENGING  O-PPORTUNITY  as  i 
Publisher  of  welUfinanced  only  daily  in  [ 
small  city  in  (trowinf?  market  for  quali«  i 
fie<l  and  ex|>eriencod  younf?  man — prob-  ^ 
ably  now  employed-  -but  who  desires 
future  with  ownership  i)os8ibilities. 
Salary  and  incentive  pay.  Write  fully.  i 
Box  8(iH,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists 

TWO  VERSATILE  ARTISTS  wanted 
for  ne\vspai)er  work,  one  for  prrowinK 
Florida  daily  with  planned  Sunday  edi> 
tion.  the  other  for  established  Graphic 
Arts  Department  servicinjf  two  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  in  New  York  State. 
Florida  opening  requires  artist  who  can  | 
hantlle  complete  job.  from  retail  and 
promotional  advertising  layout  to  crea-  j 
tive  editorial  art,  sketches,  retouching;  I 
and  color.  This  is  a  new  department  ' 
and  offers  unlimited  opportunities  to  the 
riffht  man.  i 

The  New  York  State  opening  re<iuirea 
all-around  artist  capable  of  handling 
retail  and  layout  and  studio  w'ork  for 
pH|>ers  w'hich  use  full  color,  editorial 
and  advertising  art  extensivelv.  Any 
si>ecial  talents  will  be  utilized.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Write  stating  ex- 
I>erience.  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  800.  Editor  &  Pulv 
lisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  CM  for  growing  ; 
award-winning  Calif,  p.m.  daily.  Neecl  ^ 
aggressive,  budget-minded  man  with  i 
promotion  ideas.  Must  be  experienced  I 
all  phases  circulation.  Salary,  profit-  I 
sharing  and  bonus.  Resume  to  Box  | 
711.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  CM  needed  for  Mid-  i 
South  community  daily.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  B<nc 
717,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected. 


CAN  YOU  BUILD  aRCULATION?  i 

Cite  recor.!,  references,  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Daily  Highlander,  Lake  Wales,  I 

Fla.,  33853.  I 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  me-  ' 
dium-size  Daily  and  Sunday,  in  Chart 
Area  3.  Seeking  experience.!,  compe¬ 
tent,  ambitious  25  to  38-year-old  cir¬ 
culator  who  knows  opportunity  when 
he  sees  it.  Here's  your  chance  to  join 
a  fast  growing  recognized  organize-  i 
tion.  Replies  should  include  details  as 
to  experience,  abilities,  references, 
earnings,  and  family  status.  Replies 
are,  of  course,  strictly  confidential. 
Write  Box  775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR,  under  5,000  daily.  Area 
3.  Give  qualifications,  salary.  Box  767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10.000 
morning  and  Sunday  eastern  operation. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work.  Capable  of 
assuming  reei>onsibility  and  handling 
staff  of  four  district  managrers,  plus 
home  delivery  boy  carriers  and  motor 
route  carriers.  Strong  aggressive  man 
can  double  circulation.  Start  S125.00 
week  plus  increase  bonus,  fringes  and 
car  allowance.  Write  giving  age  and 
resume  of  exiterience,  etc.  Box  SIO, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


10,(100  n.-MLY.  Zone  2 — Isiomiiig  area 
needs  exiierienced  circulation  man  who 
knows  mail,  carrier,  sulwcription  bis)st- 
ing  techii  <iues.  High  salary,  Iwnus  and  , 
fring.'S.  Box  790.  Editor  &  I’uhlisher.  1 

Classified  Advertising 

■ASSISTANT  CAM — man  or  woman —  ! 
experienced  in  all  phases,  including  j 
ability  to  assist  in  the  training  of  ! 
present  staff.  Good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  28,000  (ME&S).  Forward 

resume  to:  P.  Kohl.  Times-News, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  37662. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  Excellent  salary 
and  bonus  to  experience.!  Real  Estate 
clasaifie<l-<liBpluy  salesman.  Expanding 
market,  progressive  newspaiier.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
754.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

For  the  West  Orange  Publishing 
Corporation,  i>uhlishers  of  the 
Orange  County  Evening  News,  an 
evening  and  Sunday  daily  of  :i0,000 
circulation  and  5  strong  weekly 
papers  with  a  combined  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  190.(KI0,  owned  by  the 
Ridder  Newspaiier  Group. 

Must  lie  able  to  handle  staff  of 
outside  salesmen  !ind  inside  tele¬ 
phone  riMim  and  coordinate  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  slassified  in  our  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  combination  with  our  daily. 
Starting  .salary  oiien. 

Write  air-mail  immediately  detaihsi 
resume  of  exjierience.  education, 
family  status  and  minimum  salary 
accept:iliie  to:  Jiunes  P.  Duncan, 
.Assistant  Publisher.  Orange  County 
Eb’ening  News.  13261  Century 
Blvd..  Gaixlen  Grove,  Calif.  92640 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
Must  have  deeii  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  sales  promotion  and 
ideas.  Will  consider  top  salesman — 
CAM — or  classified  sales  manager  who 
is  ready  to  fill  imiK>rtant  job  on  one  of 
the  country’s  top  iiapers.  Area  2.  Must 
be  mature,  creative  and  able  to  handle 
lieople.  Write  in  full  confidence  as  to 
what  you  feel  is  the  prime  function  and 
scope  of  a  man  in  such  a  job.  Box  807, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THE  TALI^HASSEE  DHMOCRAT 
•A  Knight  Newspaper 
needs  an  exiierienced  classified  salesman 
with  management  aspirations  and  abil¬ 
ity  for  numlier  two  spot  and  for  even¬ 
tual  managership  of  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  Tallahassee  is  a  growing  college 
town  with  excellent  living  conditions 
and  environment.  Compensation  oiien  | 
and  based  on  ability  and  experience. 
.Applications  confidential.  Send  complete  i 
resume  and  current  earnings  to  He'dt  ' 
Swearingen,  classified  ad  mgr.,  P.  O. 
Box  990.  Talahassee,  Florida  32302. 

Display  Advertising 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHER  with  estab¬ 
lished  periodicals  is  expanding  and  ; 
needs  experienced  ad  sales  manager/-  ! 
rep.  Top  commission  and  override  with  1 
draw.  Will  require  travel  in  Florida 
plus  occasional  trips  to  other  markets  : 
in  U.S.  and  Carribean.  5?en(l  complete  | 
resume,  references  and  availability  to 
Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Heavy  on  | 
local  sales ;  thorough  knowledge  of  na¬ 
tional  and  personnel.  Finest  Midwest 
paper  in  the  70-M’s.  Our  staff  alerted 
to  this  ad.  Consider  top  man  on  25-M 
to  50-M  paper,  or  second  man  on 
larger.  Box  '772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING — Take  charge  3-man  j 
staff.  Under  6,000  evening  daily.  Give  i 
qualifications,  salary.  Box  773,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  l 


Display  Advertising 

AGRICULTURAL  SPACE  SALB7SMAN 
r/tr  Fcultryman.  leading  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  (loultry  business,  of¬ 
fers  a  challenging  opportunity  for  an 
assistant  to  the  advertising  manager. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  an  ex- 
l>erience<l  .space  salesman  with  a  |>oul- 
try  or  agricultural  background.  Must 
l>e  willing  to  travel.  A  real  optairtunity 
for  the  right  man  to  advance  with  a 
growing  organization.  Starting  salary 
in  the  $9,000  range.  Reply  by  letter 
only.  Send  complete  resume  to  George 
M.  Curio,  The  Foitltryman,  Drawer  .A, 
Vineland,  N.J.  08360. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  for  daily  in  com-  I 
petitive  situation.  Zone  4.  Must  have  I 
experience.  Please  state  salary  require-  ' 
ment.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  722, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  a 
small  Northern  California  daily.  Box 
778.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER-nSING  SALESMEN,  retail  j 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  .S.  Dcarliorn, 
Chicago.  III.,  6(i603. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal.  Ne¬ 
vada’s  Largest  Newspaper,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  iK>sition  open  for  an  exi>erienced 
display  advertising  salesman.  Salary, 
plus  commission,  hospitalization,  cretlit 
union  and  profit-sharing  plan.  Contact 
W.  V.  Wright,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  to  teke  over 
key  major  accounts.  Must  be  strong  on 
layout.  Call  or  write  full  particulars  to 
Gene  Lofton,  Advertising  Director, 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
LAYOUT  ARTIST 

Immediate  opening  available  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  department  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  Nevada’s  Larg¬ 
est  Newspaper.  Salary,  hospitalization, 
credit  union  and  profit-sharing  plan. 
Contact  W.  V.  Wright.  Box  70.  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  Top  spot 
established  weekly;  $8-$10,OUO  plus  in¬ 
centives.  Box  798.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  small 
Northern  California  daily.  Box  809. 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisiiit’ 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Staff  and  Management 
Available  Immediatelv 

E-X-P-A-N-n-I-N-C 
EAST  COAST  DAILY 
(over  lOO-M) 

Conducting  New  York  inter\  lews — 
men  with  daily  newspaper  exiieri- 
ence.  for  positions  of: 

■Cr  DISPLAY 
Yr  CLASSIFIED 

Good  Salary — Top  Kenefi's 
35-hour  week 

Ask  for  Mr.  Carl  Slahach,  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Madison  Ave.,  at  45th 
St..  Wed.  Nov.  17  and  Thur.  Nov. 
18 — 9:U0  A.M.  to  4:00  P..\l. 


COPY  WRITING-UAYOUT  MAN  with 
retail  sales  ex|)erience  to  prepare  spec 
I  layouts,  campaigns,  make  copy  compoe- 
^  ing  ready.  Permanent,  salaried  |ioii- 
tion  with  gisKl  growth  iiutential.  Li^ 
eral  fringe  l>enefits.  Write:  Miss  [.ester, 
;  The  Home  News.  123  How  I.iine.  New 
I  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  0'<903. 


Telephone  Sales  Experience  ??? 

We  have  oi)enings  in  our  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  tltfices.  In  Chicago  to  assiit 
telephone  sales  room  manager,  help 
train  and  suitervise  large  staff  selling 
newspaiier  and  magazine  advertising; 
in  Milwaukee  we  want  a  man  to  seTl, 
hire,  train  and  suiiervise  small  tele¬ 
phone  sales  staff  engaged  in  selling 
newspaper  advertising.  These  are  ex¬ 
cellent  opisirtunities  for  :iggressive. 
hard-hitting  men.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  exiierience,  :ige.  and 
earnings  exiiected.  Box  7.82,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

MANAGING  ERUTOR— Great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  young  man  (28-40)  in  a  live, 
booming  area.  Ehcperienca  on  desk  and 
wire,  pluB  ability  to  aaaigD,  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  wi  ji  huapitali- 
zation,  vacation,  profit-aharing.  Ciren- 
lation  5,000.  We  are  Icwking  for  a  men 
who  wanta  to  work  to  put  out  a  top 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willinf 
to  pay  for  it.  This  ia  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Box  522,  Eklitor  &  Publiiher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uae  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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OPPORTUNITY  for  a*- 
^rrcativr  youtiK  man  or  woman  with 
;wo  or  three  years’  exiierience  in 
jditint:  ind  reporting.  In  fast-growini; 
iniversitv-metropolitan  complex.  Write 
Bill  Kives.  Denton  (Texas!  Record- 
Jhronicle. 


WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  MAN  with  some 
•xperience  to  work  at  the  sports  desk, 
ispable  of  dointr  some  general  reporting 
eben  asked.  We  are  an  offset  daily  in 
the  Midwest;  our  staff  is  young,  ag> 
frsssive  and  flexible.  Hospital,  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  profit-sharing  benefits.  Ohir 
area  is  liooming.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  learn  and  advance.  Reply  to  Box 
154,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


.\LL  'ROUND  REPORTER  for  small 
5-day  daily,  who  can  work  up  to  city 
editor.  Good  opportunity  for  good 
leorker.  Give  experience,  salary  re- 
(juirements,  samples  of  work  in  first 
letter.  GAZETTE,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado,  81067. 


AREA  ZONE  2  needs  two  financial 
psporters-copy  readers.  Excellent  op- 
portonity  for  right  men  with  major 
(netropol  itan  newspaper.  Box  724,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OOPY  DESK  OPENING  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Top  pay,  pension  and 
other  benefits.  Address:  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Eiditor. 


CURREINT  OPEINING  good,  award-  i 
winning  6,600  daily.  Region  3.  General  | 
reporting.  We  have  trained  many  re-  ; 
porters  for  larprer  dailies.  Send  resumd. 
ambition  goals,  and  salary  require-  ! 
msnts  to  Box  710,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  Penna.  morning  daily,  j 
Retirement  has  created  this  opening 
which  offers  good  opportunity  for  per¬ 
son  willing  and  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  Ehccellent  benefit  program  and 
87-H  hour  week.  Resumd  in  confidence 
to  Box  731,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OENISUL  ASSIONWENT  nEPORTERS 
needed  for  expanding  staff  of  daily 
newspaper  in  rapidly-growing  area  in 
metropolitan  New  York  region.  At¬ 
tractive  fringes,  including  pension  plan. 
Must  have  at  least  3  years’  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Box  730,  Ekiitor  4 
Publisher. 


NEWS  ETDITOR  wanted  for  rapidly- 
expanding  semi-weekly  newspapers  in 
county-seat  town  of  7.200.  Camera  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  required. 
EYinge  benefits.  Send  reeumd  to:  John 
Moore.  Managing  Ekiitor,  DeKalb 
County  EVess,  Inc.,  Box  8.  Sycamore. 
III.,  60178. 


SPORTS  WRITEat:  Six-day  daily. 
13,600  circulation,  has  oiwning  in  2- 
man  department.  Opportunity  for  out¬ 
door  writing  in  addition  to  other 
sports.  Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  draft  status,  to:  N.  C. 
Rumple,  Managing  EMitor,  Midland 
Daily  News.  Midland.  Mich.,  48644. 


WE  ARE  HIRING 
Big  afternoon  daily  in  the  Elast  is  en¬ 
larging  its  staff.  There  are  jobs  with 
exceptional  opportunity  for  three  re¬ 
porters  ;  two  copy  editoim;  a  sports 
deskman ;  a  promotion  writer:  and  an 
editorial  writer.  For  superior  applicants 
— -euperior  paiy  and  benefits.  Box  712, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  (2)  OPENINGS 
Zone  5  —  evening  daily 
Box  774,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


desk  MAN  for  Lower  Michigan 
m^iura-sized  daily.  Ebccellent  pay, 
fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions 
for  sharp  man.  Box  770,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENEHIAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  degree 
holder  preferred.  Top  pay,  working 
omditions  and  fringes.  Good  future 
with  rapidly-expanding  (nwration  of 
34,000  circulation.  Write  or  'phone: 
Bert  Lindenfeld.  Managing  Ekiitor, 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
49022. 


G^ERAL  ASSIGNME24T  REPORTER 
with  experience,  capable  and  ambitious 
encmgh  to  grow  into  heavier  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Immediate  oi>ening  on  grow¬ 
ing  10,000  p.m.  in  Gulf  Coast  industry- 
recreation  complex  near  Houston.  Send 
full  resumd  and  salary  expected  to: 
James  S.  Nabors,  Publisher.  T^e 
Brazosport  Facts,  Box  1055,  E>ee|>ort. 
Texas  77641. 


GROWING  GANNETT  DAILY,  now 
62,000  p.m.,  needs  2  reporters  to  help 
cover  prosperous  Central  New  Jersey. 
Good  i>ay,  top  fringes.  If  you’re  a  re¬ 
cent  J-grad,  or  a  reiiorter  with  1-2 
years’  experience,  it  could  the  op¬ 
portunity  you’re  looking  for.  Write  Ekl- 
ward  G.  Green,  Public  Service  Director. 
The  Courier-News,  Plainfield.  N.J. 
07061. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  expand¬ 
ing  local  daily  newspaper  in  Indiana- 
tK>lis  area  for  general  news  reporters. 
E\ill-time  employment — good  earnings 
and  employe  benefits.  Degree  not  neces¬ 
sary.  but  experience  or  schooling  help¬ 
ful.  Box  737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  OPEN!  Reporter  for  Midwest 
daily.  Experience  neeiled.  Versatile, 
hard  working,  aware,  resivmsible.  Sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  resume  needed.  Box 
74$,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


UlOKING?  WELL.  STOP  NOW! 
This  general  reporter’s  iiosition  is  filled 
with  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
fulfillment.  Some  exfierience  nee<le<l. 
but  initiative  and  eargerness  will  help 
to  make  up.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  with  solid  daily  in  fine  Midwest 
community.  Write:  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newsi>at>ers,  Dixon,  III.,  61021. 


NEEDED  NOW— DESKMAN  I  News 
copy,  editing,  heads,  layout.  Challenge, 
work.  Send  resume,  salary  needs.  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Box  734,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Under  5,000  evening 
daily.  Area  3.  Community-minded.  Give 
qualifications,  salary.  Box  762,  Ekiitor 
I  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  several  years’  ex- 
lierience,  who  can  work  with  camera 
and  write  features,  to  start  soonest 
and  work  for  two  mid-Connecticut 
weeklies.  Write:  James  E.  Needham. 
Ekiitor.  ^uthington  News,  I  Eden  Ave., 
Southington.  Cbnn.,  0fi489. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMESJ,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  EMkP  zones  5.  7  and  S. 
Ebtperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  III.,  60603. 


REPORTER 

Local  trade  newspaper.  Minimum  2 
years  reporting  and  writing  experience. 
8560  per  month  salary  plus  fringe 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Stratton.  Chicago  Construction 
News.  22  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois  60603.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


SPORTS  DEISKMAN 
We  offer  a  bright  future  for  a  sports 
deskman  with  imagination  and  flair. 
Big  Zone  2  p.m.  has  solid  opportunity 
for  development.  Box  766.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR— Handle  local  high 
school  sports  for  prize-winning  ABC 
twice  weekly  in  growing  North  Jersey 
suburban  area.  Young  man.  J-grad,  or 
up  to  2  years’  experience.  Write  fully 
including  salary  needs  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale, 
N.J.,  07457. 


WE’RE  GROWING  IN 
NORTTI  MIAMI.  FLORIDA 
If  you  are  energetic  and  aggressive, 
here’s  your  opportunity  to  grow  with 
us.  We  need  two  reporters  with  one  or 
two  years’  experience.  Join  an  aggres¬ 
sive  metro  weekly  that  is  going  places. 
Write  full  details  of  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  to  Erwin  Potts. 
Publisher.  Journal  of  North  Dade, 
12485  N.E.  6th  Ave.,  North  Miami, 
Fla.,  33161. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  afternoon  daily. 
Camera  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  State  salary  requirements. 
News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTTVIENT 
Copy  and  make  up  editor — a  young 
woman  who  has  proved  she  can  wield 
an  adroit  copy  pencil,  turn  out  spar¬ 
kling  heads  and  design  eye-catching 
art-text  layouts  for  a  modern,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  news  department 
which  basks  in  editor’s  conviction  that  I 
the  interests  of  women  readers  range  I 
far  lieyond  parties  and  weddings.  Re-  i 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Write  Manag¬ 
ing  Ekiitor.  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  28201  (a  Knight  News¬ 
paper)  . 


WOMEJN’S  WRI’TER — Midwest  metro-  , 
politan  moming-evening-Sunday  n^ls  : 
young  woman  with  talent  for  bright  | 
writing  and  knowledge  of  good  report¬ 
ing  for  Women’s  Department.  Year  or 
two  experience  either  cityside  or 
women's  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Please  send  resume  'and  salary  needs 
to  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AI.ERT  REPORTER  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  modern,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity  of  .50,000.  High  news  standard 
has  brought  five  awards  this  year. 
G<x)d  pay.  generous  fringe  benefits  for 
five  day  work  week.  Modem  buiMing. 
newly  remodele*!.  beat  of  facilities, 
fiance  for  advancement.  Give  full  (le- 
tails,  background  in  first  letter.  Daily 
Journal.  Kankakee.  Illinois.  60901. 


BRIGHT,  SELF-STARTING  Reporter 
for  high-quality  Zone  2  afternwn  daily. 
Excellent  pay.  working  conditions:  .5- 
day.  37'4  hour  week.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  professional  growth,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  $18.  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


CITY  EDITOR  —  Eastern  Ohio  daily 
evening  newspaper — 18,000  circulati(>n. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
newspaper  experience.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary:  fringe  benefits.  Write  resumi  of 
experience,  age,  marital  status  and  ref¬ 
erences  to;  East  Liverpool  Review.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc., 
210  E.  4th  St.,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio 
43920. 


COPY  EDITOR— Ekilly  experienced  man 
for  universal  desk  of  combination  daily 
— East  Coast.  Immediate  and  excellent 
opportunity  to  l(5cate  in  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  market  area.  Good  salary,  top  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  S.l-hour  week.  Reply  in 
confidence  stating  age.  work  experience, 
marital  status,  salary  desired  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  815,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  WANTED -Writing  heads, 
editing  copy,  rewriting,  etc. — an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  opportunity  for  a  person 
to  join  a  "live-wire”  newspaper _in  a 
Pennsylvania  college  town  of  17.000. 
Salary  range:  87.500.  Tel.:  fAC  717 
264-6161.  Harold  Burdick,  General  Mgr.. 
Public  Opinion,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


FASHION  EDITOR  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  women’s  news  department. 
Excellent  immediate  opportunities  with 
long-range  possibilities.  Ideal  working 
conditions  in  thriving  east  coast  com¬ 
munity — over  "iA  million  population  jn 
circulation  area.  You  will  not  be  d's-  ^ 
appointed  with  salary  and  employe  j 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stating  ’ 
age,  marital  status,  erlucation.  complete 
work  experience  and  salary  desirerl.  i 
Box  822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIjORID.A — Large  prize-winning  weekiy 
needs  editor-writer.  Prefer  young,  re¬ 
liable  family  man  who  can  edit  all 
copy,  write  top  stories.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary  desired  to:  Courier. 
P.O.  Box  K.  Plant  City,  Fla..  33566. 


MACOMB  DAILY,  serving  suburban 
Detroit.  nee<Is  gal  or  man  with  3  to  4 
years’  experience,  able  to  write  good  fea-  I 
tures,  do  page  layout  and  some  heads.  ' 
Ideal  job  for  person  now  working  for  i 
smaller  Michigan  daily.  Good  pay,  I 
fringes.  40-hour  week.  Write:  Ekl.  Ra-  I 
cine.  Box  707,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 
48044.  I 


METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper— (ihart 
Area  8 — has  immecliate  o|>enings  for 
qualified  reporters.  Young  i>eopie  who 
wish  to  move  out  of  the  small  patter 
category  will  find  this  an  unusual  op- 
Itortunity.  Give  full  details  of  etiucation 
and  work  experience  in  first  letter  to 
Box  804,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  IN  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
forming  publication  organization  of 
news  and  commentary  magazine  for  na¬ 
tional  market.  Emtthasis  on  quality, 
honest  and  unbiased  reporting  on  all 
subjects.  Editorial  iiolicy  dedicated  to 
interpreting  life  in  light  of  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  no  sectarian  connec¬ 
tion.  Eklitorial  policy  demands  high 
standards  of  truthful  and  accurate  re- 
liorting.  .Seeking  experience*!  applicants 
not  opposed  to  editorial  i>olicy  for  fol¬ 
lowing  |>ositions:  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  copy  editor,  advertising  manager, 
circulation  manager.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertisinf'  Rat  ex 

Lin*  Rotes,  Each 
Consecotive  Insertion 

SITUA'nONS  WANTED  (Payiblc  with 
order)  4  timei  &  SOt  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  timet  9  908;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  lino.  If  keyed,  add  ^ 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  miniMum. 
Air-mail  tervice  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  toad  irreplaeaaklo  clippinit, 
etc.  in  retpente  to  Help  Wanted  adt 
until  direct  requett  it  made  for  them. 
EAP  cannot  be  retpontibit  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  por  lint  each  intertion; 
3  timet  •  $1.25;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  SOd  for  box 
tervice  and  count  at  1  additional  lino  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  clauified  ad  to  ’’clatsHled 
display.’’  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 

I  will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (tee 
I  rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 

tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
I  an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 

Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plosa  2-7050, 
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HEIJ*  WANTED  HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial  Editorial 

Model  Resume  Outline.  Executive  Re-  '  STAFF  PROMOTIONS  and  promotions 
cruiters  List  &  400  other  sources  in-  '  oi>en  sikHs  for  copy  reader  and  re|K»rt- 
cluded  in  “WORLD-WIDE  JOB  er  on  50.000  ^  Midwest  daily.  Can  use 
GUIDE.**  $2.  Advance.  152  W.  42  St..  men  with  2-3  years*  exi>erience  with 
Suite  530-EP,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10(»36.  jtwkI  background  and  ability  to  get 

- - things  done.  Give  full  details.  Box  780, 

NEWS  EDITOR--YounK  man  with  desk  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

training  to  prcaluce  sharp  heads,  bright  ; - - - ; - 

layout,  for  enlighteneil  afternoon  ilaily  STAFF  WRITER  to  cover  city  jissign- 
in  exceptionally  fine  Southeastern  ments  and  |K)lice.  Knowleilge  of  camera 
mountain  city  of  50.000.  An  expanding,  helpful.  Six-ilay  P-m*  in  North  Central 
multi-i>aiier  organization  nee<ls  exwu-  Oliio  offers  hospitalization  and  insur- 
tive  material ;  quality  |)erformance  in  ance  programs.  Send  all,  including  ref- 
this  job  puU;  you  in  line.  Box  SI 4,  erences,  in  first  letter.  Box  784,  Editor 
Editor  &  Publisher.  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED:  newsman,  2-f.  ,  STATE  EDI'TOR  for  25.000  daily.  Hiis 
years’  experience  for  the  Detroit  news  I  one  re|K>rler  tuisigned  to  desk.  Age  no 
bureau  of  major  multi-publication  pul>-  ,  barrier  if  health  good.  Write  Harry 
lishing  company,  to  write  for  a  wide  |  Mauck.  The  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluff, 
variety  of  industrial  and  business  mag-  ^  Iowa  51504. 

asines.  Must  save  solid  news  re|)orting  '  - ^ 

background  for  this  interesting  and  de-  |  THERE  IS  A  PLAt'E  on  our  staff  for 
manding  job.  Send  resume  anil  salary  '  a  reporter  eager  to  prove  he’s  ready  to 
requirements  to  this  equal  opixirtunity  move  up  to  l)eat  reporting  for  pres- 
employer.  M&F.  Box  707.  Editor  &  tigious  metrofiolilan  newspaiier  in  Mid- 
Publisher.  ,  west.  Box  819.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  If  you  are  a  good  writer,  j  TWO-LEGGED  REPORTERS  who  can 
ambitious,  we  have  the  job  where  you  j  stand  on  them  amid  the  swirl  of  corn- 
can  earn  advancement.  All  replies  will  |  i»etition.  Establishes!  morning  daily  with 
be  kept  in  confidence.  Chart  Area  2.  1  an  exciting  future  in  a  lK>oming  200,- 
Box  816.  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  I  000  Eastern  metropolitan  area.  Box 

- ;  792.  Eaiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  &  DESKMEN  needtxl  for  1  - ; - ^ - ; - 

expanding  South  Florida  daily.  GaknI  WANTEiD— Experienced,  solid  city  hall 
starting  salary:  group  insurance  and  reporter.  Can  l)e  older  man:  for  Ohio 
liberal  fringe  lienefits.  Box  802,  Exlitor  7-M  daily.  Box  788,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
&  Publisher.  "  — 

- WEiEiKLY  GROUP  seeks  first  rate,  ex- 

SPORTS  EDI'TOR  for  Northern  New  '  i>erienced  reporter  to  wTite  in-depth 
York  15,000  morning  daily.  You  can  ■  articles  and  aerve  as  news  editor  for 
make  this  a  step  up.  We  need  an  ex-  \  large  city  weekly  just  getting  off  the 
t>enenced,  aggressive  sports  writer  who  ground.  Good  opportunity  to  grow  with 
wants  his  own  sports  pages:  he  must  be  '  significant  position  in  large  newspaper 
fast  and  accurate,  with  u  real  interest  group  with  plenty  of  room  for  ad- 
in  sports.  If  you  have  the  initiative.  i  vancement.  Pay  <*ommen8urate  with 
imagination  and  ambition,  we  have  the  ability  and  exiierience.  Send  resume 
opportunity.  Immediate  opening,  ^x  and  clippings.  Area  5.  Box  794.  Editor 
820,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  &  Publisher. 


Market  Research  Market  Research 


Market  Research 
&  Product  Planning 

A  major  manufacturer  of  printing  equipment  and 
presses  located  in  metropolitan  New  York  has  a 
growth  position  for  an  experienced  Market  Research 
Specialist  who  can  handle  industry  market  surveys. 
The  man  we  need  should  have  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  graphics  arts  industry  and  the  ability  to 
make  costs  analyses  in  this  industry. 

We  would  like  a  man  with  extensive  contacts  in 
the  industry,  a  mechanical  aptitude  in  hardware 
items  and  a  familiarity  with  data  processing.  A 
BS  in  Printing  Management  would  be  helpful  but  is 
not  required.  Ability  to  work  with  all  levels 
including  top  management  essential.  Some  travel, 

10  to  15%  is  involved. 

The  potential  of  this  post  is  outstanding.  The 
salary  and  benefits  are  excellent.  A  discussion 
in  person  is  required  to  fully  explore  its  advantages. 

Send  a  resume  in  full  confidence  to: 

Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Production 

YOUNG  MAN  with  same  editing/make-  ' 
up  ex|>erience  for  |K>8t  as  **8wing’*  man 
on  wire  desk,  city  desk,  state  desk,  etc. 
E*ive-day  w'eek,  a.m.  pai»er.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  broaden  abilities.  Top  sur¬ 
roundings.  work  conditions,  community, 
climate,  etc.  Reply:  Beckley  Post-Her¬ 
ald,  Beckley.  West  Va.  25801.  i 

YOUNG  NEWSMEN! 

Looking  for  responsibility? 

This  25-M  Ohio  daily  has  two  1-man 
bureaus  vacated  by  internal  promotions. 
For  replacements,  we  want  hard-work¬ 
ing  young  newsmen  who  are  looking 
for  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their 
ability.  These  jol»s  require  aggressive, 
resiKmsible  newsmen  (or  gals)  who  can 
hold  up  their  end  of  a  hard-hitting 
staff.  Box  777,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVEHITISING  LAYOUT 

AND  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  offset  newBpa|>er  shop.  Kxiieriene, 
necessary.  TErrnce  9-3112,  oi  Ilox  699 
Eriitor  &  Publisher. 

AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily, 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ezi 
perienced  compositor-markup  man.  Good 
wages.  Send  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  Reply  to  Box  684,  Editor  ft  Pu^ 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  msn 
to  assume  resiionsibility  for  in-  rhanical 
production  of  36,000  6-<lay  daily  ip 
Area  5.  Want  man  who  will  put  roots 
down  in  50.000  community  in  growing 
industrial,  agriculturial,  rprreationti 
area.  Background  in  all  mechanical  d.. 
partments  with  emphasis  on  knowlsdgs 
of  cold-type  and  offset  printing.  Not  a 
union  situation.  Will  consider  only  Um 
man  who  has  earned  reputation  of  ez- 

Free.  Lance 

STRINGER  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted  in  New  York  by  international 
newspaper  syndicate,  access  to  mor^e. 
rewrite,  rights  clearance  sales  ability. 
Box  725.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

821,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

Chicago  communications  firm  needs  n 
contact  person  and  writer  to  handle 
varied  assignments.  Advertising  copy 
experience  in  intangibles  is  important 
Candidate  may  now  lie  in  retail,  mail 
order  or  agency  doing  direct  mail,  pub¬ 
licity,  public  relations  or  ad  copy. 
Geneious  employe  tienefits  and  attrac¬ 
tive  salary  (lotential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectation  to:  Box  805.  ^itor 
ft  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

Author  Sr  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  seiwe  newsmen  who  write 
"extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING,  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  distri- 
buted  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expos4  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J. 
Sturman.  World  Wide  News  Co..  2076 
E.  65th  St..  (Jleveland,  Ohio  44103. 

TRAINEE  NEEDED  to  help  PR  dirae- 
tor  in  Chicago.  Prefer  J-Grad.  gaol 
typist.  Will  train.  Box  675,  Editor  ft 
^bllsher. 

FINANCIAL  PR  by  large  New  Eng- 
land  company.  Must  have  current  con¬ 
tacts  witli  business  and  financial  press; 
also  familiarity  with  annual  reporti, 
stockholder  communications.  Retocate. 
Box  795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS,  who  can  handle  camera,  to 
do  easy  features  for  public  relations 
accounts.  Send  carbon  of  any  story  you 
have  done  and  contact  sheets.  Good  fee. 
Box  806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Major  phonograph  record  company  in 
Area  6  is  looking  for  a  facile  widter 
with  newspaper  background.  Coflsgs 
degree  preferred.  Good  starting  salary, 
aggressive  company,  liberal  frings 
lienefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Box  787,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Preitt  Room 

PRESSMEN  WANTED 
Elxperienoed  pressmen  on  double  width 
and  single  width  Hoe  or  Duplex 
presses.  Top  otiportunity.  Excellent 
Salary.  Hospitalization  and  Life  insur¬ 
ance;  sick  benefits  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Suburb  of  Chicago.  Permanent 
positions.  Box  694,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REGIONAL  PRESS  RBLA-HONS 
World-wide  chemical  processing  cor¬ 
poration  has  immediate  opening  in 
Chart  Area  3  for  a  regional  press  re¬ 
lations  man.  Prefer  man  now  working 
in  (Thart  Areas  3  or  4.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirements;  college  degree,  three  yean' 
writing  experience  on  newsimper.  news 
service  or  trade  publication.  Technical 
imekground  helpful  but  not  imperative. 
Salary  above  average,  excellent  frinw 
lienefits.  Send  resume  to:  Box  785,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  expe¬ 
rienced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212- 
345-3S33. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illincris  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualified, 
write  to  Box  640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Printers 

Teletypesetter  Sehotd 

PRINTERS 

Immediate  openings  exist  for; 
Linotype  operators 

Teletype  operuluis 

Ad  Compositors 
.Make-up  men 

Bunk  men 

Machinists 

Apprentices 

Modern,  well  equipped  plant.  Good  pay, 
group  life  and  hospital  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan  and  other  benefits.  Write, 
phone  or  wire:  Personnel  Manager, 
Savannah  News-Press,  Savannah.  Ga. 

Strike  Conditions  Prevail 

NEWSPAPER 
TELETYPESEHER 
'  SCHOOL 

Open  to  anyone  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  Teletypesetting.  Will  Uaeb 
jostified  and  computer  tapes,  la- 
chiding  tabular,  classified,  etc.,  on 
Fairehild  and  Friden  machines: 
will  train  both  male  and  female, 
including  Linotype  operators  wast¬ 
ing  to  switch  to  tagie  setting.  Alio 
newspapers  wanting  whole  crews 
trained  for  tape  operation.  An  8- 
weak  course  gaurantees  376  linee 
and  up  using  our  high-speed  syt- 
tam.  Instructor  has  18  years*  sx- 
perience. 

For  complete  Information,  write  te 
Box  728,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

- 1 S  H  E  R  for  November  13,  1965 

COMBINATION  PRINTER  with  plenty 
of  experience  in  ad  eomiKMition  surd  ad 
mark-up.  Must  be  top-notch  and  able 
to  step  into  supervisory  capMity  in  ad 
alley.  Top  salary.  Medium  size-daily  in 
Area  3.  Reply  to  Box  670,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBI 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTb 


Academic 


Editorial 


IHtl.iTICAI^STATE  CAIMTAL 
STAKl'  WRITER.  12  YEARS’ 
lor  Mill'  •‘st  metropolitan  newapaiier 
now  woi'kinK  on  dissertation  at  Mid¬ 
west  iitniersity — seeks  academic  iiost 
for  fall  of  1966.  Graduate  level  course 
work  in  journalism.  i>olitical  science 
»nd  American  history.  Hox  817.  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


C.artoonists 

A  Lot  AL  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  i 
drawn  to  your  idea  .  .  .  when  you 
need  one:  in  a  hurry:  at  a  price.  Ry  a 
nationally  syndicated  imlitical  cartoon-  i 
lit.  Write  Box  791.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(.'irculation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR: 
SeekinK  association  with  a  hitthly  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper.  Ageressive  and 
promotion-minderl  with  demonstraterl 
ability,  to  organize  and  motivate  strong  I 
sales  force.  Particular  emphasis  on  i 
Home  Delivery.  Extensive  exiterience  in 
sales  promotions,  distribution  and  labor 
relations.  Age  46.  married,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  for  immediate  inter¬ 
view,  or  resume  in  confidence.  Box  7.")1. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONTRACTOR  ] 
Visit  my  distributorship.  One  goorl  look  ^ 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Will  re-  i 
locate  to  Zones  8,  9.  Box  786.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CM — 22  years’  experience  21.000  circula¬ 
tion.  A-1  references.  Now  employed : 
want  relocate  Ohio.  Box  781,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSINO  —  Newspaper,  agency 
experience:  copy,  layout,  publicity — all  , 
m^ia.  Excellent  references.  Presently  i 
employed.  Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  for 
management  or  sales  in  Zone  ,6.  Ad¬ 
vertising  degree,  6  years’  experience, 
28,  married:  strong  on  sales  and  lay¬ 
out.  Box  776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER.  young, 
energetic,  with  over  l.S  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Family,  college.  Seeks  permanent 
connection  metro  or  medium.  Prefer 
Areas  I.  2,  5,  8  or  9.  Box  803,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

OALIPORNIAN,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Berkeley,  Political  Science 
January  ’66  graduate.  22,  will  work 
from  bottom-up  reporter’s  Job.  Gollese 
paper  experience  plus  basic  journalism 
writing  courses.  4-F  draft  status,  but 
not  limitations.  Any  reporting  job  con¬ 
sidered,  anywhere  U.S.A.  Box  697, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR- WRITER,  male.  43.  heavy 
features,  column,  editorials,  copy  desk, 
m^eup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge 
with  newspapers,  magazines,  schools. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4,  6.  Box  708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  85-M  daily  must  move 
to  within  60-miles  of  D.C.  Steady:  3 
papers  26  years.  All  newsroom  skills. 
Will  assume  full  responsibility— edit, 
write,  do  PR  or  take  comparably  in¬ 
teresting  job.  Box  718,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHO'TOGRAPHEJR  -  NEWSMAN,  cur- 
rently  with  daily,  seeks  weekly  group 
or  small  daily  spot.  Able  to  add  life 
to  your  feature  pages.  Box  699,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


veteran  newsman,  39— editor, 
publisher — available  now.  Experienced 
offset,  letterpress,  ali  desks,  beats  and 
all  phases  photography,  including  dark¬ 
room.  Box  769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  reporter.  36.  large 
circulation  newspapers — now  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Agency  at  $13,000 — seeking  new 
writing,  editing,  PR  iKist  Washington, 
overseas.  Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  skilled  in  layout,  wire, 
sports  editing,  seeks  key  post  on  East¬ 
ern  medium  daily :  12  years’  experience. 
Box  706,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  29,  seeks  job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  station  in  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDl’TOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  I 
small  or  medium-sized  daily.  Marrieil,  I 
33,  rommunity-minde<l.  Zones  1,  2,  .I. 
Box  801,  Kklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  UCLA  ’67.  All  l»ats.  ' 
Strong  on  features.  Editor  weekly :  | 
metro  desk  experience:  combination 
free-lancer  to  ’ITie  Christian  Science 
Monitor  from  Euro|>e.  Samples  at  in-  I 
terview.  NYC  tel:  GR  5-182 1.  Box  796. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

Free  loanee 

NEED  NEW  ZEALAND  STRINGER  7 
Experienced  reporter  leaving  Dec.  1  I 
for  two  years  Down  Under.  Write  Box 
746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris  I  Eklitorial  page  mailers 
-spot  assignments — cotidled  handling 
your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  Euroiie): 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUR  MAN  IN  U)NDON 
Prize-winning  reporter-etlitor  is  ex¬ 
panding  news/nrts  feature  service.  I 
Clips  on  reiiuest.  Box  789,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  i 


Operators-Machinists 

TTS  -  ADS  -  MAKEUP 
Husband/Wife,  e.xcellent  printing  back¬ 
grounds.  Clean,  competent.  Desire  per¬ 
manent  positions,  same  shiOs.  Will 
travel  anywhere.  Box  756,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 


A  ITER  4  YEARS’  general  reporting,  j 
imaginative.  skilled  36mm.  photo-  I 
grapher  seeks  to  put  the  10- year  hubby  1 
to  work — full-time.  Single,  age  26.  Pre-  1 
fer  metro  daily  or  suburban  weekly  in  j 
Chart  Areas  2,  3,  or  6.  Have  equipment 
-will  travel.  Box  783,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


PHO’TOGRAPHER— 1  have  10  years’  ' 
in  newsttaper  experience,  8  in  photog-  j 
raphy.  Age  28,  single;  have  AB  in 
Journalism.  Seek  position  on  paper  I 
with  photo  staff ;  I  am  tired  of  being  j 
the  STAFF.  Willing  to  work  day  or  i 
nightside.  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR.  27,  imaginative,  i 
self  -  starter,  experienced :  editorial, 
fashion,  feature,  layouts,  documentary 
— b&w  and  color  equipped.  Former 
!  staff  highly  respected  Midwest  Daily/- 
[  Sunday,  doing  full  range  of  assign- 
;  ments.  Available  for  responsible  posi- 
I  tion  with  progressive  photographic  op- 
j  eration:  Daily,  Magazines.  PR,  Indus¬ 
try,  or?  Box  742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESSMAN  with  12  years’  experience 
on  ’Tubular.  Combination  shop.  Ability 
'  in  color.  Age  31.  Gerald  Lange.  818 
Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  49086. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT, 
over  23  years’  experience  on  presses 
and  stereotype  ...  a  top  ’’pro"  with 
outstanding  record.  Experienced  on 
Hoe,  Scotts  and  Goss  Headliner.  Box 
752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

TomposingTrooST 

FOREMAN 

ExperiencecJ  in  Ixith  meH*um-8}*e<l  an<i 
Metropolitan  papers.  Experience<l  in 
IT'S  and  new  processes.  Pnll  resume  at 
your  request.  Will  go  anywhere  hut 
prefer  the  southwest.  Replies  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  76^1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Production 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

desires  new  location.  20  years’  proven 
experience  with  a  composing  i'<x>m. 
background.  EIxperienced  in  all  phases 
of  Production  and  Union  negotiations. 
Now  employed  but  desiring  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box  753. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


CHALLENGE  SOUGHT  by  talented 
professional.  15  years’  experience  all 
newspaper  departments,  PR,  free  lance 
magazine,  photo.  Not  seeking  soft  lierth 
or  40-hour  week.  Presently  v-p  large 
weekly  chain.  BA.  SDX,  active  Pro¬ 
testant  layman,  41,  pretty  wife,  grow¬ 
ing  kids.  Will  consider  college,  service 
or  business  post  anywhere.  Write  in 
(and  with)  confidence.  Box  811.  Bilitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  (or) 
HEAVY  ASSISTANTSHIP 

Experienced  all  departments ;  emphasis 
on  composition.  Strong  on  problem 
analysis,  scientific  systems  and  meth¬ 
ods,  personnel  and  communications.  To¬ 
tally  up  on  new  processes  including 
computer  typesetting.  EDectronically 
and  mechanically  competent.  Docu¬ 
mented  iierformance  record.  Presenth 
stymied  in  large  thetro.  Prefer  non¬ 
union  operation.  40.  family,  college 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  771,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  MILITARY  PR  direc¬ 
tor  seeks  position  with  college,  indus¬ 
trial  PR.  A.B..  3  years’  experience  in 
writing,  etliting.  managing  PR  prtv 
gram.  Available  Jan.  1.  Eastern  U.S. 
Resume,  salary  neetls  on  request.  Box 
793.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCTED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
company,  college  PR  or  writing  iiost. 
Zones  2.  3.  5.  Photo.  Radio.  Box  736. 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RoImtI  L.  Brown 

View  from  the  Eighth  Floor 


The  12-hour  blackout  in  New 
York  City  Tuesday  nipht  pro¬ 
vided  an  eerie  and  unforgettable 
experience  that  will  provide 
residents  and  commuters  with 
conversation  for  years  —  “Let 
me  tell  you  what  hapi)ened  to 
me  that  night.” 

At  Wednesday  noon  E&P  isf 
oi)eiating  on  half-staff  and  I 
suppo.se  that  is  typical  of  most 
New  York  offices.  Most  of  the 
missing  have  checked  in  by 
phone  at  least. 

The  New’  Jerseyites  among  us 
were  lucky.  Those  who  left  ap- 
pr(»ximately  on  time  caught 
their  usual  buses  from  the  Port 
Authority  Terminal  and  didn’t 
know’  there  was  trouble  in  the 
city  until  they  arrived  home. 
New’  Jersey,  across  the  Hudson 
River,  w’as  ablaze  w’ith  light  all 
the  time. 

Jerry  Walker,  Sr.,  spent  the 
night  on  a  New  Haven  train. 
He  came  to  the  office  early  in  the 
morning  instead  of  preceding 
home  to  Westchester. 

Tho.se  w’ho  liv’e  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  w’alked  home  or  w’aite<l 
hours  until  they  could  get  a  bus. 
One  secretary  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  and  another 
one  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  sjient  several  hours  ma¬ 
rooned  in  subw’ay  trains.  One 
girl  W’ho  lives  in  New  Jersey 
took  another  girl  home  with  her 
w’hen  she  couldn’t  make  it  to 
Long  Island. 

Others  spent  hours  w’aiting  in 
restaurants,  bars  and  hotel  lob¬ 
bies  until  relatives  drove  in  to 
pick  them  up.  Traffic  ov’er  the 
bridges  from  Manhattan  and 
Long  Island  moved  slow’ly,  if 
at  all,  for  hours. 

These  episodes  were  repeated 
by  the  thousands  all  over  the 
city.  As  reported  over  the  radio 
and  in  new’spapers,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  comraderie  rise 
to  the  surface.  Friendliness, 
helpfulness  and  courtesy  was 
evident  everj’where  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  W’hen  the  opposite  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  rule  during  rush  hours 
under  normal  conditions. 

*  *  • 

Seven  of  us  w’ere  still  in  the 
E&P  office  on  Third  Avenue  at 
52nd  St.  W’hen  the  lights  went 
out  at  about  5:30.  Ferd  Teubner 
probably  w’ould  have  made  it 
home  to  New  Jersey  on  time  if  I 
hadn’t  stopped  him  for  an  after- 
hours  chat.  It  was  evident  in 
seconds  that  the  street  lights 
and  those  of  every  building  in 
view  W’ere  out,  there  were  un- 
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usual  street  crowds  because  the 
subw’ays  w’ere  not  operating, 
and  this  was  going  to  lie  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

A  transistor  radio  provided 
no  information  at  first  because 
most  of  the  local  stations  had 
been  knocked  off  the  air  and 
had  not  yet  turned  to  emergency 
liow’er  sources.  Then,  later,  came 
the  astounding  news  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  blackout. 

In  the  meantime,  realization 
of  the  .stuff  that  rumors  are 
made  of.  .4irplanes  circling  La- 
Guardia  .4irport  in  the  distance. 
W’ith  their  lights  on,  unable  to 
land,  cau.sed  speculation.  A 
bright  glow  behind  a  tall  build¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  a  power 
plant  indicated  a  huge  fire.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  moon 
rs'ng. 

That  full  moon  on  a  perfectly 
clear  night  w’as  a  boon  to  the 
city.  It  gave  .some  light  on  the 
side  streets  w’here  othenvise 
there  w’ould  have  been  stygian 
darkness.  Another  lioon  on  the 
main  thoroughfares  w’as  the 
helpful  glow’  of  automobile 
headlights.  Street  signs  could 
only  be  read  w’ith  their  help 
and.  even  then,  thousands  of 
people  had  to  ask  directions  in 
the  dai’kness  of  unfamiliar 
areas  w’here  they  emerged  from 
subw’ays  or  w’ere  just  trying  to 
find  their  w’ay  home  on  foot.  A 
typical  conversation  overheard 
at  the  comer  of  60th  and  Park 
W’as:  “If  that  is  downtown,  then 
this  must  be  uptow’n,  and  Madi¬ 
son  .4 venue  must  be  over  there.” 
*  *  • 

No  candles  in  the  office.  Our 
matches  w’ere  giving  out.  So 
all  of  us  W’alked  dow’n  eight 
flights  (thankful  it  w’asn’t 
more)  to  join  the  throngs  on  the 
street. 

Long  lines  w’ere  forming  at 
telephone  booths.  New’sstands 
W’ere  doing  a  brisk  business. 
People  W’ere  buying  new’spapers 
.sight  unseen  hoping  to  read 
them.  Occasionally  a  parked  car 
W’ith  a  radio  on  w’as  .surrounded 
by  a  cluster  of  people  trying  to 
learn  w’hat  w’as  happening. 
Television  had  been  blitzed. 
Even  if  there  had  been  pow’er 
to  transmit  there  w’as  no  pow’er 
to  receive  and  battery-operated 
sets  are  an  oddity.  It  w’as  that 
gap  betw’een  late  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  and  early  a.m.  editions, 
and  radio  was  in  the  driver’s 
seat  then  as  it  w’as  to  be  most  of 
the  night  until  abbreviated  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Times 


and  the  Journal- American  were 
out  early  this  morning. 

Walking  up  Lexington  then 
Park  Avenues  there  was  com¬ 
fort  in  the  thought  that  most 
of  the  production,  advertising 
and  editorial,  for  this  week’s 
issue  (one  of  our  largest  of  the 
year)  was  out  of  the  way.  A 
messenger  had  left  at  five  p.m. 
with  a  large  package  of  news 
copy  and  ad  makeup  for  our 
print  shop  in  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  90  miles  aw’ay.  Proofs 
would  be  returned  by  nine  a.m. 

At  nine-thirty  a.m.  I  learned 
that  the  me.ssenger  plus  his 
precious  cargo  had  disappeared 
in  the  blackout.  No  one  knew 
W’here  he  or  it  w’as.  Frantic  de¬ 
partures  of  Walkers  senior  and 
junior  by  car  to  East  Strouds¬ 
burg  to  duplicate  w’hat  could  be 
duplicated  and  make  w’hat  re¬ 
pairs  were  possible. 

At  10:30  w’ord  came  that  the 
messenger  plus  packages  had 
returned  to  the  fold.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  dispatch  point 
in  the  darkness  he  had  decided 
naturally  to  go  home.  Who 
w’ouldn’t? 

All  is  well  except  that  we  are 
12  haul’s  liehind  time  in  our 
scheduling  for  on  time  publica¬ 
tion  this  w’eek.  The  mails  were 
understandably  light  today. 
Now  we  get  word  from  the  Post 
Office  there  w’ill  be  no  mail  de¬ 
liveries  tomorrow — and  we  can’t 
have  it  picked  up,  either.  It’s 
Veterans’  Day  and  the  city  is 
full  of  rumors  that  it  could 
happen  again  tonight. 

Keep  your  fingers  crossed. 
E&P  hasn’t  missed  a  publica¬ 
tion  date  in  my  recollection  of 
30  years. 

• 

Dominican  Dailies 
Publishing;  .4^ain 

Santo  Domingo 

The  Dominican  Republic’s  two 
leading  new.spapers — El  Caribe 
and  Listin  Diario  —  have  re¬ 
sumed  publication  after  six 
months  absence.  Civil  war  forced 
the  closures,  both  newspapers 
having  plants  in  the  areas  at  one 
time  controlled  by  the  rebels. 

Decision  to  resume  publication 
came  last  week  after  the  newrs- 
paper  ow’ners  agreed  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  wages  due  to  the 
employes  over  the  last  six 
months.  Such  payments  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law’. 

• 

Plans  for  Plant 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner  Kline,  president,  has 
announced  plans  to  build  a  $1 
million  publishing  and  job 
printing  plant  next  year  for  the 
Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder. 
This  is  made  necessary  because 
the  arterial  highway  system 
will  require  the  plant’s  present 
location  on  Railroad  avenue. 


All  Syracuse 
Production 
In  One  Plant 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

The  Post-Standard,  morning 
newspaper,  is  now  being  printed 
at  the  plant  of  the  afternoon 
Herald- Journal.  The  Sunday 
Herald- American  also  is  printed 
at  the  Herald- Journal  plant.  The 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Post- 
Standard  was  consolidated  with 
it  last  May. 

In  announcing  that  the  Posb 
Standard’s  printing  plant  would 
be  closed.  Publisher  Henry  H. 
Keller  emphasized  that  the  Poet- 
Standard’s  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  will  remain 
separate  and  independent  from 
the  Herald-Joumal’s.  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  editorial  and  ad 
departments  will  be  housed  at 
the  Herald-Journal  plant. 

Mr.  Keller  said  the  move  is 
being  made  so  that  the  Post- 
Standard  can  avail  itself  of  the 
superior  printing  and  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  at  the  Herald- 
Joumal  plant. 

The  Post-Standard  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  about  100,000 
while  the  Herald-Joumal  has  a 
circulation  of  135,000.  Both 
newspapers  are  owned  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse. 

In  announcing  the  change,  Mr. 
Keller  said: 

“In  the  last  two  years,  the 
Herald-Joumal  has  invested 
more  than  one  million  dollars  in 
photo-composing,  typesetting, 
engraving,  plate-casting,  and 
printing  press  equipment.  Two 
months  ago  it  joined  a  small 
group  of  newspapers  which  have 
introduced  computers  for  type¬ 
setting. 

“The  Post-Standard’s  present 
equipment  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
large  and  growing  modem  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  Herald-Joumal  recently 
installed  a  seventh  unit  to  each 
of  its  two  presses  which  will 
boost  press  capacity  to  112 
pages.  The  Post-Standard  had  a 
six-unit  press. 

The  Post-Standard  Building 
originally  housed  the  old  Syra¬ 
cuse  JoumaL  The  Post-Standard 
and  the  Herald-Joumal  have 
shared  a  common  engraving  de¬ 
partment  housed  in  the  Herald- 
Joumal  plant. 

• 

Real  Estate  Editor 

Dallas 

Eugene  T.  Martin  has  been 
named  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  after  10 
years  in  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  assignments  for  the  paper. 
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Bell  System  teamwork  gets  service  back  fast  after 
Hurricane  Betsy-most  expensive  disaster  in  our  history 


In  48  hours  of  wind-lashed  violence,  Hurricane 
Betsy  caused  untold  human  suffering  and  property 
damage  across  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

The  toll  included  millions  of  dollars  of  destruc¬ 
tion  to  telephone  service.  More  than  528,000  phones 
were  cut  off.  It  was  the  most  expensive  natural 
disaster  in  telephone  history. 

The  Bell  System  response  was  immediate.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  from  Western  Electric,  stock¬ 
piled  locally  in  advance  of  the  hurricane  season, 
were  broken  out  for  instant  use. 

Before  the  storm  hit  New 
Orleans,  a  man  was  as¬ 
signed  full-time  to  the  Civil 
Defense  Center  to  help 
keep  its  vital  communica¬ 


C-124  cargo  planes  of  the  U.S.A.F.  Reserve  airlifted  men  and 
trucKs  at  Bell  System  expense  to  the  New  Orleans  disaster  area. 


r*" 


tions  working.  Other  Bell  System  men  worked  to 
insure  telephone  service  for  the  city  and  the  press. 

In  neighboring  Bell  Telephone  companies,  men 
and  trucks  were  mobilized  for  emergency  duty. 
Convoys  sped  south.  An  airlift  was  improvised  to 
bring  men  and  material  from  six  states. 

Because  they  were  working  with  familiar,  stan¬ 
dardized  equipment,  the  out-of-state  telephone  men 
were  able  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  disaster  area. 

Within  two  weeks  nearly  all  the  damage  from 
Hurricane  Betsy  was  repaired-poles  and  cables  re¬ 
stored,  phones  back  in  service. 

And  the  benefits  of  a  nationwide  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  with  standardized  manufacture  and  operations 
were  proved  once  again. 


Bell  System 

American  Teleohone  anc 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


One  Magazine 
Groes  To  71%  of 
Memphis  Families 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL’S  new  Sunday  rotogravure  magazine,  “Mid- 
South,”  also  reaches  37%  of  all  homes  in  the  entire  76-County  Memphis  Market. 
Sunday  circulation  now  totals  268,515.* 

In  its  first  nine  months,  “Mid-South”  has  won  enthusiastic  reader  acceptance 
and  an  impressive  record  of  advertising  effectiveness  for  both  local  and  general 

advertisers.  *Publi9her'a  statement  9-30.66  Submitted  to  ABC. 


Ask  for  complete  details. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Phone  526-8811,  Direct  Dial  Code  901  •  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 
Represented  by: 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  ■  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
SCRIPPS-HOWARO  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
Detroit  •  Cincinnati  *  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 


